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A. Sunset. 


BY PHILIP BECKER GOETZ. 
Ou, did you see the sun yestreen, 
Oh, did you see the sun? 
With such a glory round his head 
Some victory seemed won! 
Deep in the west the fiéld lay stretched, 
Far in the west the field 
Of melting green and saffron hues,— 
The whole sky like a shield. 


And.everywhere were hints of war, 
Lo, everywhere were hints: 

Here shone a crimson heap of slain, 
And there stray scabbard-glints. 


Strict sword-blades row on row were piled, 
Ay, sword-blades row on row; 

Slow dropping scarlet as they passed 
With struggle’s afterglow. 

And not a touch of-white in all, 
No, not a touch of white; 

The very essence of hard hate 
Shot earthward lurid light. 


When low in sea that face of fire, 
Cool, low in sea that face, 

The blood upon the blades grew black, 
And night stole into space. 

And heaps turned gruesome gray and thick, 
Those heaps turned gruesome gray; 

O’er the dark scene like quiet nuns 
The stars bent as to pray! 

Burra.o, N. Y. 


The Captain of the “ Maine.” 
BY COL. WILLIAM CONANT CHURCH, 
Epitor or “‘THe Army AND Nayy Journat.”’ 

THE disaster to the United States - battle-ship 
‘«Maine’’ in.the harbor of Havana throws some 
light on the question so long discussed in naval cir- 
cles, as to whether devotion to the scientific side of 
a naval officer’s duties lessens his capacity for com- 
mand. Captain Charles Dwight Sigsbee, who has 
won the thanks of the country by his conduct in con- 
nection with the loss of the ‘‘ Maine,’’ has hereto- 
fore been known beyond the navy chiefly by his im- 
portant contributions to the work of deep-sea sound- 
ing. Amid the wreckage of the ‘‘Maine’’ lie the 
gold medal bestowed upon -him by Congress and the 
order of the Red Eagle given to him by Emperor 
William I, of Germany, for his improvements indeep- 
sea apparatus. . 

He commanded the. Coast Survey Steamer 
“Blake” during those thalassographic surveys of 
1875-'78, which threw sucha flood of light upon the 
conditions of animal life in the ‘‘deep, unfathomed 
caves” of ocean; and we have the authority of Prof. 
Alexander Agassiz for saying that the success of the 
scientific party in the ‘‘ Blake” was largely due not 
only to Captain Sigsbee’s capacity as a commander 
and to his active interest in scientific investigation, 
but to the numerous improvements in the apparatus 





for deep-sea dredging and sounding originating with 


him. The deepest valley in the Gulf of Mexico is 
named ‘‘Sigsbee’s Deep,” after its discoverer, and 
the scientific name of Sigsbeta murrhina is given to 
one of the rarest species of deep-sea fauna. It was 
Sigsbee, too, who discovered near the Morro Light, 
not far from the spot where the.‘‘ Maine” now lies, 
many beautiful specimens of the Pentacrini, or sea- 
lilies, and who, while in command of the ‘‘ Blake,’’ 
placed at the disposal of scientific investigators the 
first extensive collection of this ancient genus. Thus 
has Captain Sigsbee associated his name with the 
harbor of Havana both by scientific investigations 
and by exhibition of the highest qualities of command. 

True, his present fame is due to his connection 
with a disaster having few parallels in naval history 


in atime of peace; but no suggestion comes from’ 





‘any quarter that blame rests upon him. Under try- 


ing circumstances he has certainly displayed the no- 
blest qualities of manhood, and given to the country 
the comforting assurance that the national defense 
and the national honor are in the safe keeping of men 
of the old heroic type.. When the commander of the 
‘«Maine” visited his maimed and suffering sailors in 
the hospital at Havana, and, with tears filling his 
eyes, exclaimed: ‘‘ You chose your captain badly this 
time, my men,’’ from every trembling lip came the 
reply, to which all will respond, ‘‘ No, no, Captain— 
no, no!” Captain Sigsbee is one of the most popular 
of officers, not only with his men, but with all who 
know him; and this incident shows the confidence 
those he commands have in him. 

The circumstance that Captain Sigsbee soon after 
his arrival in the harbor of Havana received the news 
that he had been made a grandfather, shows that he is 
aman mature in years‘and experience. He was born 
in the State of New York, January 16th, 1845, and 
entered the service during the Civil War, having been 
graduated from the Naval Academy in 1863, in sea- 
son to take part as an ensign in the attack on Mobile 
Bay, under Farragut, and in the two attacks on Fort 
Fisher, under Porter, where he was attached to the 
naval column joining in the final assault. 

As anensign master and lieutenant, Sigsbee served 
after the War in the United States steamers, 
‘Wyoming ’’ and ‘‘ Ashuelot’’ attached to the Asi- 
atic squadron; asa lieutenant-commander he wason 
duty in the ‘‘Severn’’ and ‘:Worcester,”’ flag-ships 
of the North Atlantic station. He has also served 
in the ‘‘Canandaigua,” and was in command of the 
‘‘Blake,’’the little steamer of 350 tons, built and 
equipped expressly for the work of deep-sea sounding 
and credited with far more rapid. and accurate work 
than any accomplished with the old methods and ap- 
pliances by the large men-of-war usually detailed for 
such duty by European Governments. He was on 
duty at the Naval Academy, 1869-’71, and again in 
1882-85, commanding, with the rank of Commander, 
the Cadet practice ship ‘‘Dale” during the sum- 
mer cruises of 1863 and 1864, feturning to duty at 
the Naval Academy from 1887~’90, and commanding 
the practice ship ‘‘ Constellation’ during the sum- 
mer of 1889. . He also commanded the ‘ Kearsarge ” 
on the European Station, 1885-86, and the training 
ship ‘‘Portsmouth,’’ 1891-92. He served twoterms 
of duty in the Hydrographic office; once in 1878-’82 
and again as Hydrographer of the Navy Department 
from 1893 up to the date of his transfer to the com- 
mand of the ‘‘ Maine,” April roth, 1897. 

In all of these several commands Captain Sigsbee 
has shown a skill, energy and intelligence which se- 
cured the confidence of the Department and led to 
his selection for the important command of a battle- 
ship which so many of his rank were coveting. How 
well he has acquitted himself the country knows; 
but he, before all others, would disclaim any other 
credit than that of having exhibited under trying 
circumstances those qualities of fidelity to duty, cool- 
ness in emergency, self-forgetfulness and self-con- 
trol, which are the distinguishing characteristics of 
the noble body of men who form the personnel of our 
Navy. Hehas answered, in a way that should never 
be forgotten, the cruel slander that our military men 
are the promoters of war. When a single word from 
him, which might well have been excused under 
such exciting circumstances, would have set the 
country in a blaze, he counseled moderation; and in 
all of his intercourse with those against whom sus- 
picion of bad faith has been directed, he has shown 
the dignity of the self-contained and self-respecting 
officer, the skill of the trained diplomat. If war 
should follow the present strained relations with 
Spain, it will not result from any act of his or of his 
fellows of the naval and military services. 
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No Plural Marriages Contracted. 


BY WILEORD WOODRUFF, 


PRESIDENT OF THE CHURCH oF Jesus Curist or Latter-Day Saints. 


To THE EDITOR OF THE INDEPENDENT: 

IN your recent letter to me regarding plural mar- 
riages you say: ‘‘It is alleged that the advice which 
you publicly gave to the members of the Church to 
refrain from such marriages is not observed.” 

Inthe so-called Manifesto to which you refer, I 
said: 

‘* Inasmuch as laws have been enacted by Congress 
forbidding plural marriages, which laws have been pro- 
nounced constitutional by the court of last resort, [ 
hereby declare my intention to submit to those laws, 
and to use my influence with the members of the 
Church over which I preside to have them do like- 
wise.”’ 

This promise has been faithfully kept, and no one 
has entered into plural marriage by my permission 
since the Manifesto was issued. 

There never were laws, of such a character, affect- 
ing relations which had existed nearly half a cen- 
tury, obeyed so implicitly and dutifully as those rela- 
ting to plural marriage have been; but I cannot say 
that every one who lived in plural marriage before 
the issuance of the Manifesto has since then strictly 
refrained from such associations. There is a State 
law, however, framed in almost the precise language 
of the Edmunds-Tucker law, to which all are amen- 
able. 


First Presipency, Satt Lake City, Utan. 


Polygamy in Utah. 
BY PROF. MARCUS E. JONES. 


WE cannot understand the position of polygamy 
in Utah without a statement of the way marriages are 
solemnized. Almost anybody, even to a Mormon 
elder, can perform the ceremony. There is no specific 
law on the subject, and no penalties for performing 
polygamous marriages. All Mormon marriages are 
expected to be performed in some one of the Mor- 
mon temples, into which no Gentile is ever allowed 
toenter (Gentiles were invited to the dedication of 
the Mormon temple in Salt Lake City, this is the 
only case to the writer’s knowledge); all ceremonies 
are secret and oath-bound; all records are secret, 
and are never given to the law nor produced; when- 
ever the officers of the law have demanded the rec- 
ords in thecourts the temple custodians have invari- 
ably perjured themselves under oath, saying either 
that they kept no records or that they could not be 
found. (See trials for polygamy during 1385 and 1886 


and other years.) 


2 (270) 


Ninety-nine out ofevery hundred polygamists when 
brought to trial commit perjury without hesitation, 
their wives and family the same, and areeven advised 
to doso by the Church leaders. (See address of 
Apostle John Henry Smith, at Beaver, Utah, March 
34, 1886.) During the trials for polygamy and un- 
lawful cohabitation under the Edmunds-Tucker and 
other laws, they even went so far as to compel their 
polygamous wives to swear that they did not know 
who were the fathers of their own offspring. (See 
trials of Parry in November, 1886; Byron King, Au- 
gust 17th, 1887; A Milton Musser, June 17th, 1887, 
etc. Similar cases are on record in the Russell case in 
1876, and others in 1877. Cases of general perjury 
are very common; among them may be given in ad- 
dition the Angus Cannon case, December 13th, 1886; 
Martin Garns, March roth, 1886; John England, 
November 11th, 1886, and nearly every other case 
tried in 1885 to 1888, trials having been most common 
about that time.) The people who committed this 
perjury instead of being discredited, as they would be 
elsewhere, have been rewarded by higher offices in 
the Mormon Church, and are occupying those posi- 
tions to-day as well as continuing to live in polygamy. 
This is also true of the assassins, blackmailers and 
conspirators of those days. 

The Deseret News, the official paper of the Mormon 
Church, which is owned by the George Q. Cannon 
family, and edited by his sons under his direction, 
continues to deny that polygamy is being practiced 
in Utah, tho the father is known to have resumed 
his polygamous relations, and the uncle the same, 
while other cases are known tothem. This constant 
méndacity has been characteristic of this paper from 
the beginning (nearly fifty years), till now its reputa- 
tion for veracity is such that no one in Utah pretends 
to believe it. George Q. Cannon, the father of this 
family, the real head of the Mormon Church, in the 
Cannon-Maxwell case in the Forty-third Congress, 
swore thus: ‘‘I deny that I now live or ever have 
lived in violation of the law of God, man, my coun- 
try, decency or civilization, or of any law of the 
United States. I deny that Iam now living with 
four wives or that I am living and cohabiting with 
any wives, in defiant or wilful violation of the law 
of Congress of 1862.’’ At another time in the same 
contest he swore as follows: ‘‘I do admit that 

I have taken plural wives, who have now 
lived with me for anumber of years, and have borne 
me children,”’ 

From the beginning perjury has been the rule in 
Mormon history, and this has been justified by the 
Church. (See Deseret News, of May 20th, 1886.) 

There is no law in the State against adultery or 
polygamy that is enforced, while what little we have 
against fornication and incest is rarely enforced ex- 
cept against Gentiles, while we have a record of one 
of the apostles of the Church compelling a Mormon 
to withdraw such a charge against two offenders re- 
cently. Social vice is rampant, and chastity is the 
exception rather than the rule. It births do not take 
place before marriage, no social penalty is attached 
however soon thereafter they may occur. 

From this state of affairs it will be seen that po- 
lygamous marriage can be determined only by ob- 
servation of the offending parties, by their admis- 
sions and by theiroffspring. If a man boards around, 
staying a week or so at a place with each of his 
former wives, supports them and by his conduct 
admits his relations, and if the women call them- 
selves by his name, it is taken as sufficient evidence 
that he has renewed his old relations, even if by rea- 
son of age no offspring results. If a young unmar- 
ried woman whom he visits, whom he supports, and 
who calls herself by his name becomes a mother, it is 
sufficient evidence that he has contracted a new 
polygamous marriage with her, especially if she is 
still considered respectable by her Mormon neigh- 
bors. This then is the basis of the facts presented 
below, which are ali taken from reports made to us 
by the most reliable people after the most careful 
observation. It should also be said that they were 
not obtained for this article but were sought after 
several months ago and continued over a sufficient 
period to determine their validity. 

Mormon marriages are of two kinds; those for 
time and eternity, and those for eternity only. Since 
the Mormons believe that the chief joys of Heaven 
will be sensual, that Heaven is the carnal one of Mo- 
hammedanism, that God is a polygamist, that Jesus 
Christ, Mary, Martha and Mary Magdalen were in 
polygamy, that there are no marriages in Heaven but 
all have to be duly performed here, they try to have 
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enough wives there if not here. So marrying women 
for the next world is called celestial marriage. These 
women support themselves here and do not enter the 
households of their eternal lords and are supposed 
to be reserved for Heaven; but in some inexplicable 
way they generally become mothers here. These we 
also include in the list of polygamous marriages if 
they have had offspring. Of course it hardly needs he 
said that the system of celestial marriage, like polyg- 
amy, was originally invented to hide social crimes, 
and is almost invariably so used now. 

Feeling that exact facts were necessary in any 
public charge against the Mormons, as to the resump- 
tion of polygamy and kindred crimes, a system- 
atic effort was made by us to get at the facts. We 
have received more or less complete returns from 
about twenty out of three hundred and eleven post- 
offices in Utah. 

Question No. 1. How many men now living were 
in polygamy in your region on the passage of the last 
anti-polygamy law? Answer, 124. This would give 


2,500 for the State. 


Question No. 2. How many women the same? 
Answer, 187. This would give 5,500 for the State. 

Question No. 3. How many men have resumed 
their old relations since Statehood was in sight? 
Answer, All but 4. 

Question No. 4. How many women the same? 
Answer, Nearly all. 

Question No. 5. How many men have abandoned 
polygamy? Answer, Now and then a case. Women 
the same. 

Question No. 7. How many births (or approach- 
ing births) have resulted from the renewed polyga- 
mous relations ? Answer, 104. This would give 1,000 
for the State. 

Question No. 8. In how many families? Answers 
incomplete. 

Question. No. 9. In how many families are births 
not to be expected because of age? Answer, 27. 

Question No. 10. How many polygamous mar- 
riages have taken place since Statehood was in sight ? 
Answer incomplete, but 15 to 20 reported. This 
would give over 200 for the State. 

Question No. 15. Is polygamy or other similar re- 
lation being preached now? Answers are invariably 
Yes. 

Question No. 17. Is any effort made by the Mor- 
morns to punish offenders against the marriage re- 
lation as understood by the people of the United 
States ? Answers invariably No. 

The data given above are figured out by the actual 
percentage in each case, since some reports are lack- 
ing in some items which are at present in others from 
the different towns. 

Because of the difficulty in getting the facts the re- 
ported actual marriages into polygamy contracted 
recently are probably only a fraction of the whole. 
The number of polygamists reported is also far be- 
low the true number, as it is known to be but a small 
part of those known before Statehood. In many 
cases it is possible to get often only 25 percent. of 
the whole, rarely have we gotten the full number in 
any place. The recent polygamous marriages are all 
except one attested by offspring. In one town we 
have the report of a man marrying the mother of his 
wife (the wife being still alive). 

One reporter says that a few weeks ago she heard 
the Mormon bishop in her region say: ‘‘I am a po- 
lygamist, and I am not ashamed of it. God com- 
manded polygamy in the Bible, and he nowhere for- 
bids it. I am following in the footsteps of Abraham, 
Isaac and Jacob.”’ 

The following is a sample of the reports we get. 
This came from a single small settlement in Utah: 

‘*One man lives with his first wife at ——; his second 
lives here with three young children. Another lives 
with two wives; the first is too old to bear children, but 
the second has had at least four children since the 
passage of the law. Another man lives here part of 
the time with one family; another wife lives in —— 
with several young children; the father spends most 
of his time here, but visits —— frequently. A Mormon 
died here last summer who was a first wife; her hus- 
band spent about half of his time here and the other 
half with another family in ——. Three years ago a 
young girl was married to her sister’s husband and 
lived with them for a while.”’ 

The reports sent in refer to three apostles of the 
Mormon Church; one has had three recent births 
in his families, another three, and another one by a 
new wife. 

Two members of the last.Legislature which legiti- 
matized all polygamous children born up to date of the 
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law (last spring), have had three children born to 
them just in time to be covered by the law, the date 
being extended after the bill was introduced. 

There are some revolting features about these 
polygamy reports. We have a number showing that 
men have married sisters and, in three cases, even a 
mother and herdaughter. Forcourt records of the 
latter see tria! of Allsop in Salt Lake City, Novem- 
ber 12th, 1886; trialof Felsted, June 9th, 1886. 

The remedies for this state of affairs will be seen 
to be different from those applicable in a self-respect- 
ing and oath-keeping community where the officers 
of the law are not the chief offenders. No State law, 
even if the most drastic possible, would ever avail till 
the franchise is taken from the Mormons, the monog- 
amists as well as the polygamists; for until then the 
officers of the law will be as now either Mormons 
those who affiliate with them. At present, for pur- 
poses of expediency, the Mormons elected Gentiles to 
the chief positions among the judges, but are now 
planning to retire them. One of these judges, at 
least, would deal with offenders without gloves if he 
had a chance; but without State laws and with the 
lower officers all polygamists or sympathizers with 
them, no law however stringent would ever be en- 
forced if it existed. In addition the prosecuting at- 
torney of each county has the exclusive right to 
originate cases against offenders, and he, beinga Mor- 
mon, would effectually block all prosecutions. There- 
fore the immediate remedy that is feasible under 
present conditions, prior to depriving Mormons of 
citizenship, is the passage of a uniform marriage and 
divorce law by Congress, defining marriage, the con- 
ditions under which it can be contracted and an- 
nulled, and the penalties for adultery and kindred 
Since Mormons will unhesitatingly perjure 
themselves as to any marriage ceremonies, the open 
living together of a man and woman should be suffi- 
cient evidence of marriage, the open cohabitation ofa 
man with two or more woman should be sufficient evi- 
dence of polygamy or bigamy. Polygamy and 
bigamy should be punished by imprisonment at 
hard labor for at least ten years, and adultery and 
unlawful cohabitation with not less than five years. 
If this were a United States law, its enforcement 
would rest in the hands of officers not in any way 
amenable to the Mormons, and would place us where 
we were under the Edmunds-Tucker law.. The laws 
should be at once enforced by the arrest of the 
polygamists at the head of the Mormon Church, and 
not as was done before, by the arrest of the poor 
dupes of the rank and file, most of whom would not 
have entered polygamy had they not been forced to 
by their superiors in the Church. The Mormon 
leaders are arrant cowards, like George Q. Can- 
non, who when he was expelled from Congress, came 
home and, in the writer’s hearing, loudly protested 
his undying devotion to principle, how he would if 
necessary perish for the principles of his religion, and 
then skulked in the sage-brush when the United 
States deputies were after him for polygamy; and 
even after his arrest his devotion to principle was so 
great that he tried to bribe his captors, jumped off a 
swiftly moving train, and when recaptured he for- 
feited $45,000 bail, and departed to parts unknown. 
(See Court Trials, March 13th, 1886, and earlier.) 
If the leaders who are responsible for this state of 
things are first made to feel the strong hand of the 
law, we shall accomplish in six months what we did 
not accomplish before in six years. 

The rank and file in the Church are unmistakably 
against polygamy, are measurably honest, are socially 
loose; but there are many good mothers and pure 
girls who deplore this rotten state ofaffairs. They 
recognize that their leaders are rascals; but they are 
powerless to help themselves, since they are ground 
down religiously, socially and financially by their 
leaders. 


Sar Lake Ciry. 





The Relation of Polygamy to Mormonism. 


BY THE REV. N. E, CLEMENSON,. 


THIS is a necessary relation, vital to the integrity 
of Mormonism, fundamental to the coherence and 
consistency of the Mormon faith. Any other view is 
not only erroneous but seriously misleading. Since, 
however, there is some doubt in the public mind as 
to the necessity of polygamy, in order to the con- 
sistency of the Mormon religion, it may be well here 
to present some facts that will clearly evidence the 
indispensability of polygamy to this creed. 

On May 2d, 1885, the Mormon people assembled 
in-mass convention at Salt Lake City, to prepare a 
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‘‘Declaration of Grievances and Protest’’ against 
the prosecution of polygamists by the Federal 
Courts. This ‘‘ Declaration of Grievances and Pro- 
test ’’ was carried to President Cleveland by the Hon. 
John T. Caine, then Utah's representative in Con- 
gress, asking the kindly offices of the Executive in 
behalf of polygamy decause-zt was a vital relézious 
doctrine. This ‘‘protest’’ thus became a State 
paper, committing the Mormon Church to polygamy 
forever. We quote a paragraph: 


‘* Among the principles of our religion is that of im- 
mediate revelation from God; one of the doctrines so 
revealed is celestial or plural marriage, for which 
ostensibly we are stigmatized and hated. Thisis a 
vital part of our religion, the decisions of courts to the 
contrary notwithstanding. Even the Utah Commission 
concede this. Intheir report to.the Secretary of the 
Interior, November, 1884, speaking of plural marriage, 
they say: ‘ This article of their faith is as much an 
essential and substantial part of their creed as their 
belief in baptism, or repentance for the forgiveness of 
sins, and the like. All orthodox Mormons believe po- 
lygamy, and that it is an essential part of their creed.” 
Here the Church affirms the necessity of polygamy to 
the integrity of its creed, and quotes the Utah Com- 
mission in support of this contention. 


‘* But,” it is objected, ‘‘since this ‘ Declaration of 
Grievances and Protest’ was issued the Church has 
given up polygamy.” Let us see. On September 
24th, 1890, President Woodruff prepared a ‘‘ Mani- 
festo” on polygamy, which two weeks later he sub- 
mitted for adoption to the Fall Conference. It was 
adopted, and the cry went abroad, ‘‘ Polygamy is 
dead!” The public accepted the declaration, and 
shed no tears. Since that time, however, many have 
affirmed that the corpse still lives, some asserting 
that they have seen the ghost inhabiting the old 
haunts as of yore. There isa good probability that 
there is more truth than poetry in these contentions. 
This we will try to make clear. In order to do this 
it will be necessary to quote the vital clause of the 
Woodruff Manifesto. Thus: 

‘*Inasmuch as laws have been enacted by Congress, 
forbidding plural marriages, which laws have been pro- 
nounced constitutional by the court of last resort, I 
hereby declare my intention to submit to those laws, 
and to use my influence with the members of the 
Church over which I preside to have them do likewise. 
And I now publicly declare that my advice to the Lat- 
ter-day Saints is to refrain from contracting any mar- 
riage forbidden by the law of the land.”’ 

Two important things appear here: 1. It was ‘‘ad- 
vice’’—-not a divine command abrogating polygamy. 
2. Its reference was to mew marriages—the existing 
relations remaining intact. The doctrine was never 
givenup. The ‘‘principle’’ was never abandoned. 
Polygamy asa divine institution was never abol- 
ished. Norcould it be. 1. Because it is necessary 
to Mormonism. 2. Because asa principle it is ‘‘as 
eternal as God himself.” President Woodruff con- 
ceded this when ‘‘ before the master in chancery”’ 
he said polygamy had been susfended indefinitely; but 
the principle could not be given up. 

We proceed nowto state some reasons why polyg- 
amy must live while Mormonism does; why it can- 
not die so long as the Latter-day Saints are true to 
their religion. 

1. Polygamy is divinely commanded, in their opin- 
ion. It issues from the throne of God. It comes 
with all the authority and command of the Decalog. 
Its sanctions are most rigid. This will become evi- 
dent from a quotation from the ‘‘revelation ’’ on po- 
lygamy: 

‘* Prepare thy heart to receive and obey the instruc- 
tions which I am about to give unto you; for all those 
who have this law revealed unto them must obey the 
same. For behold! I reveal unto you a new and an 
everlasting covenant; and if ye abide not that covenant, 
then are ye damned; for no one can reject this cove- 
nant, and be permitted to enter into my glory.” (‘*Doc- 
trine and Covenants.’’) 

Polygamy is here called an ‘‘ever/asting covenant,”’ 
and cannot be abrogated. 

3. In addition to being mandatory, it is the ce/es- 
tzal order of marriage. It is the heavenly type given 
toearth. As Mormonism is the religion of Heaven, 
so polygamy is the social and family order there. 
God himself is a polygamist, according to this faith. 
He is the natural father of all spirits. From his 
loins all spirits have come by natural generation. 


‘*Man has not only a Father in Heaven, but a Moth- 
er also’’ (‘‘New Witness’’). ‘‘The Prophet Joseph 
Smith taught that man, that is his spirit, is the off- 
spring of Deity; not in any mystical sense but actually”’ 
{‘*New Witness”’). ‘*Gods, angels and men are all of 
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one species, one race, one great family ’’ (Key to The- 
ology’’). ‘‘ If none but gods will be permitted to mul- 
tiply immortal children, it follows that each god must 
have one or more wives ” (‘‘ The Seer’’). ‘‘ Each god, 
through his wife or wives, raises up a numerous fam- 
ily of sons and daughters ”’ (‘‘ The Seer’’). ‘‘ When 
our Father Adam came into the Garden of Eden, he 
came into it with a celestial body,and brought Eve, one 
of his wives, with him.” ‘‘He is our Father, and our God, 
and the only God with whom we have todo” (‘ Jour- 
nal of Discourses’’). 

Since polygamy is so vital to the Kingdom of God, 
in both Heaven and earth, it cannot be set aside at 
will. Hence, President Woodruff did not do this. 
He did not even try to doso. _ He only aduvzsed the 
suspension of the practice so far as mew marriages 
were concerned, leaving the old relations as they 
were, 

3. He who is not only Redeemer but Example as 
well was a polygamist, unless Mormonism is errant. 

‘*One thing is certain that there were several holy 
women that greatly loved Jesus—such as Mary and 
Martha her sister, and Mary Magdalene; and Jesus 
greatly loved them, and associated with them much.” 

‘‘If all the acts of Jesus were written, we, no 
doubt, should learn that these beloved women were his 
wives.”’ (‘* The Seer.’’) 

But he who would be the discipte of Jesus must be 
willing to follow his example and do as he did. 

4. Polygamy is necessary to man’s exaltation. He 
who refuses to enter into this relation cannot be dez- 
fied. 

‘*For these angels—human spirits—did not abide my 
law—polygamy—therefore they cannot be enlarged, but 
remain separately and singly without exaltation, in 
their saved condition, to all eternity, and from hence- 
forth are not gods, but are angels of God. (‘‘ Doc- 
trine and Covenants.’’) 

Had they used their powers of procreation in the 
celestial order they would have become gods, insur- 
ing an ‘‘endless increase.” 

‘‘Instead of the God-given power of procreation be-- 
ing one or the chief things that is to pass away, itisone 
of the chief means of man’s exaltation and glory in 
that great eternity, which like an endless vista stretches 
out before him! Through it man attains tothe glory 
of the endless increase of eternal lives, and the right 
of presiding as priest and patriarch, king and lord over 
his ever-increasing posterity. Through this law, in 
connection with an obedience of all the other laws of 
the Gospel, man will yet attain unto the power of the 
Godhead, and like his Father, God, his chief glory will 
be to bring to pass theeternal life and happiness of his 
posterity.’’ (‘‘ New Witness.’’) 


5. Polygamy is necessary to Mormonism, because 
upon its practice depends the incarnation of the 
‘more noble’’ spirits that are anxiously waiting 
above to receive human bodies. They do not wish 
to receive bodies from ordinary—monogamic—par- 
entage, but from those who hold the ‘‘royal Priest- 
hood ’’ and who have the celestial order of marriage 
that exalts and deifies. There is nothing either self- 
ish or sensual about polygamy, they claim. The 
principle is entirely disinterested. The practice is 
purely benevolent. Its object isto clothe with flesh 
and deify the ‘‘more noble”’ sons of God that may 
become his ‘‘ rulers.’’ 

Let it here be noted that a material body is neces- 
sary to godhood, Hence He whom.Christians be- 
lieve to be most pure spirit, Mormons believe to be 
man, exalted man, the highest man, possessed of ‘‘a 
body of flesh and bones as tangible as man’s,’’ of 
whom Jesus was the exact and /iteral image in the 
lineaments of his form and features. 

6. Polygamy is indispensable to Mormonism in 
order to the extension of the divine domain. By 
providing the myriad of ‘‘more noble’’ spirits with 
bodies they are prepared to become gods by obeying 
the ‘‘everlasting covenant,’’ when they can create 
worlds of their own for their descendants, over 
whom they will reign as priests and patriarchs, kings 
and lords forever. 

Thus planet will be added to planet and system to 
system eternally, in infinite space, and the empire of 
the supreme God will expand and extend itself in the 
direct ratio of the multiplication and development of 
his great and ever-growing family and _ posterity. 
The more rapid this evolution of gods and worlds 
the more rapid will be the expansion of the empire. 

Just here appears the urgency for the practice of 
polygamy, inasmuch as the advent of Christ, near at 
hand, willend the incarnating of spirits, so far as 
our race is concerned, and another reason why the 
practice cannot be abolished. 

Enough has now been said to show the inherent 
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necessity of polygamy to the integrity of the Mormon 
creed. The facts here stated might well lead intelli- 
gent Congressmen to inquire whether the rights of 
religious freedom have not been abridged by the 
pressure brought upon the Mormons in the past. 
These points, also, should correct the too general 
impression that polygamy was abandoned when the 
Woodruff Manifesto was issued. They explain why 
the Mormon Church has never in a single instance 
disciplined one of its members for practicing polyg- 
amy since the proclamation of the Manifesto; and 
why bishops have blessed plural wives when bring- 
ing their unlawful offspring to the altar, calling them 
‘daughters of Zion.’’ The reason why the doc- 
trine of polygamy, as taught in the ‘‘ Doctrine and 
Covenants,” has neither been modified, revised nor 
repealed, since the issuance of the Manifesto is also 
apparent. The ‘‘revelation on celestial marriage ”’ 
holds its place in the book of ‘‘ Doctrine and Cove- 
nants’’ in all its native vigor and rigor, without one 
jot or tittle of abatement, blessing those who obey 
and cursing those who disobey it, the Manifesto to 
the contrary notwithstanding. Finally, we havehere 
the reason why ‘‘the authorities,” as they travel 
over the State, are all the time insisting that the 
Manifesto did not abolish this ‘‘sacred principle,” 
and the explanation why children are constantly 
being born to plural wives in all parts of Utah since 
Statehood came. 

But these proofs of the necessity of polygamy to 
the integrity of Mormonism do not explain the con- 
duct of many Mormon elders, who go to various 
parts of this nation and Europe denying that polyg- 
amy is either necessary to the Mormon creed or 
now being practiced in Utah. Many follow the lead 
of a prominent educator in Utah, who, two years 
ago, affirmed at an Eastern college, that polygamy 
was never a vital doctrine of Mormonism—only an 
appendage of no special importance. From such 
statements it might be considered as the appendicula 
vermiformis, useful only as an irritant and removed 
without injury. 
such things. If the end justifies the means all is 
clear. 


There may be a way of explaining 


Locan, Uran. 


How Mormonism is Propagated. 
BY THE REY, WM. R. CAMPBELL, 
Epirtor oF “*THe KinsMAN,’’ SALt Lake City. 

OwING to the fact that the Mormons have increased 
over 60,000, or nearly 33 per cent. the past year, 
it is interesting and important to know the secret of 
this rapid growth. If Mormonism grows so rapidly 
because of its inherent worth, it is important to know 
the merits of that system of faith in order that we 
may all enjoy its benefits. If, on the contrary, it 
grows so rapidly because it makes its appeal to the 
sinful nature of man, it is important to know that 
fact in order that we may guard against its demoral- 
izing influence. 

A careful study of the methods and successes of 
the Mormon missionaries in various parts of our 
country has convinced the writer that Mormonism 
grows neither because of its merits as a system of 
moral or religious truth, nor does it grow alone by 
its appeal to the depraved nature of man. 

If the Mormon missionaries were honest enough 
to approach those whom they would proselyte to 
their faith by telling them the real truth about Mor- 
mon doctrine and Mormon practices, they would 
make no converts among the decent and intelligent 
people of our country. 

If the Mormon elder were to approach you by 
telling you that he proposes to teach you that ‘‘God 
himself was once as we are now ’”’ (‘‘ Journal of Dis- 
courses,’ Vol. VI, p. 3; ‘‘ New Witness for God,’’* 
p. 465); that he ‘‘has a body of flesh and bones, as 
tangibleas man’s” (‘‘Doctrine and Covenants,” sec- 
tion 130: 22), ‘‘and you have got to learn how to be 
gods yourselves the same as all gods have 
done before you’’ (‘‘ Journal of Discourses,” Vol. 
VI, p, 4; ‘‘ New Witness for God,’’ p, 466); that God 
is a polygamist, that by intercourse with his many 
wives he is the natural Father of our spirits and of 
che spirits of ‘‘all intelligent beings in Heaven, 
earth and Hell; that angels, men and devils are his 
offspring by procreation’’; that ‘‘Christ is the Son 
of God in the same sense in which any other man is 
the son of God’’; that Christ was a polygamist (‘'The 
Seer,” Vol I, pp. 158, 159); that ‘*men become gods 





*** New Witness for God” is a book by Elder B. H. Roberts, 
issued from the Mormon Printing Press in 1895 and indorsed bya 
committee appointed by the First Presidency of the Mormon Church 
as ‘‘ orthodox and consistent with our teachings.” 
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by practicing plural or celestial marriage (polygamy) 
and the other Mormon principles”; that ‘‘ the God- 
given power of procreation is one of the chief means 
of man’s exaltation and glory in that great eternity, 
which like an endless vista stretches out before him!” 
(‘«New Witness for God,’’ p. 461); that the Holy 
Spirit is a material fluid which pervades the universe 
"like electricity; that sin is necessary to exaltation— 
I say, if the Mormons elders on their Eastern mis- 
sions were honest enough to tell you at the outset 
that they propose to teach you these horrible and 
blasphemous doctrines you would turn from them 
with righteous indignation and look upon Mormon- 
ism as the crudest materialism and the grossest sen- 
suality and immorality masquerading in the garb of 
religion. 

If they were to begin by telling more about the 
Mormon priesthood, and teaching you that ‘‘ This 
priesthood holds the keys of revelation of the oracles 
of God to man upon the earth; the power and right 
to give laws and commandments to individuals, 
churches, rulers, nations, and the world; to appoint, 
ordain and establish constitutions and kingdoms; to 
appoint kings, presidents, governors or judges, and 
to ordain or anoint them to their several holy call- 
ings; also to instruct, warn or reprove them by the 
word of the Lord’’; and continue by maintaining 
that ‘‘all merely human religions or political institu- 
tions, all republics, states, kingdoms, empires, must 
be dissolved; the dross of ignorance and falsehood be 
separated, and the golden principle of unalloyed 
truth be preserved and blended forever in the one 
consolidated, universal, eternal government of the 
Saints of the Most High ’’ (‘* Key to Theology,” pp. 
68, 69, 73); and quote from ‘‘ New Witness for God,’’ 
p. 187: ‘‘ Men who hold the priesthood possess divine 
authority thus to act for God, and by possessing part 
of God’s power they are in reality part of God... 
men who honor the priesthood in them honor God, 
and those who reject it reject God (‘‘New Witness for 
God,’’ p. 187). If the Mormon elders were to be 
thus honest and frank with you at the beginning of 
their efforts to ‘‘convert”’ you, you would turn from 
them and from Mormonism as the enemy of our 
American institutions and of our Christian civiliza- 
tion; but, unfortunately, the Mormon elders are not 
thus honest. Having been trained in deception from 
their earliest infancy, they now come to you to de- 
ceive you and to lead you intothe false ways in which 
they have been trained. It is perfectly consistent in 
them to practice all sorts of cunning and deception, 
as their god and their prophets have set them abun- 
dant examples in these lines from the beginning. 

When the Mormon elders approach their victims, 
they will address them something after the following 
manner: ‘‘ We are missionaries of the Church of 
Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints” (thereby mislead- 
ing all those who have never happened to hear Mor- 
mons called by this euphonious name). ‘‘ We area 
branch of the great Christian Church. We believe in 
the Father, Son and Holy Ghost, the same as all 
other Christians do” (thereby leaving the impression 
that they believe in the orthodox doctrine of the 
Trinity). ‘‘ We believe in the Bible as the Word of 
God, given by divine inspiration. We hold some 
views which are a little different from the views held 
by other denominations; but we do not ask any one 
to believe anything which we cannot prove by this 
Bible (holding up the Bible). Do you believe in the 
Bible? Of course you do, or you would not belong 
to a Christian church. Now, if you would like to 
hear what we teach, we should be glad to explain to 
you our doctrines, and prove them to you out of the 
Scriptures; but you need not accept a single one of 
our teachings unless you choose todoso.’’ The vic- 
tim having expressed a curiosity to hear what the el- 
ders have to teach, they proceed, usually one doing 
the talking, while the others prompt him when he 
makes a blunder. They take care to begin in such a 
way, if possible, as to keep Christian people from 
seeing the divergence of Mormonism from Christian- 
ity, and to proceed so that when afterward the diver- 
gence appears, it will seem to the ordinary mind so 
slight as to be immaterial. I shall here relate as 
briefly as I can the substance of the conversation of 
various Mormon elders with myself, they evidently 
not knowing that i was more familiar with Mormon- 
ism than thev themselves were. They spoke sub- 
stantially as follows: 

‘* We believe that faith is the first principle of the 
Gospel,’’ and followed this statement by quoting a 
number of scriptural passages which teach the 
necessity of faith. Then they continued: ‘We 
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believe next in repentance,’’ again quoting passages in 
support of the doctrine of repentance, after which 
they said: ‘‘We believe thirdly in baptism for the 
remission of sins. This you will notice is in accord- 


_ance with the Bible. Here we differ a little from 


some of the denominations who teach that baptism is 
‘an outward sign of an inward grace.’ The Bible 
teaches baptism for the remission of sins. We there- 
fore claim to be right, because we go according to 
Scriptures while the other denominations have 
‘turned away from the truth unto fables.’ Here 
they quoted a number of Bible passages to prove the 
necessity of baptism and to show that baptism was 
for ‘remission of sins,’ after which they proceeded: 
«« We believe, moreover, that immersion is the only 
valid mode of baptism; and we also prove this from 
the Bible.” In behalf of this claim they argue from 
the meaning of the word ‘‘ baptism” and quoted pas- 
sages which speak of baptism in a river (Mark I: 5), 
the passage which contains the expressions ‘‘down 
into the water,’’ ‘‘up out of the water,” etc., and 
finally as a ‘‘clincher’’ they quoted: ‘‘ Therefore we 
are durzed with Him by baptism into death” (Rom. 
6: 4). 

After this ingenious argument for immersion, they 
next said: ‘‘ We believe in the laying on of hands 
for the receiving of the Holy Spirit.’’ In proof of the 
‘«‘doctrine of the laying on of hands’’ they quoted Acts 
8:17, 18 and Acts 19:6. They argued that the Holy 
Spirit, miracles and blessings are avsent from the 
«Christian sects’’ of to-day, because of their failure to 
practice the ‘‘laying on of hands.” They next claim- 
ed that baptism and laying on of hands are invalid, 
and of no effect unless administered by those duly 
authorized by God todo so. They then quoted nu- 
merous passages, such as 2 Timothy 3: 1, and2 Thess. 
2: 3, and many others of thesame general character, 
to show that there was to be an apostasy of the 
Christian Church after the apostolic age. They then 
proved from history that the ancient Apostles and 


‘their successors were all killed off by the persecu- 


tions, that luxury afterward entered in and strangled 
what little spirituality there was left, and that, 
therefore, the true Gospel of Christ and the true 
Church of Christ were taken from the earth; that the 
Reformation was merely an attempt on the part of 
man, with the aid of such fragments of truth as were 
left in the Bible after the most plain and most pre- 
cious parts had been destroyed during the dark ages 
to revive the true Church, that this attempt to re- 
establish the true Church of Christ had been a 
failure, as evidenced by the fact that the Reformed 
Churches are divided up into many “‘ warring sects.” 

They then showed from the Bible that God always 
used living prophets to restore his people when 
they had wandered away from him, and claimed 
that there was notrue Church inthe world, from 
the ancient apostolic times until the time of Joseph 
Smith, through whom God has restored his Church 
by revelation, the means which he used to re- 
store the truth and to reclaim his people inall past 
ages. Hence, you see, that from the apparently in- 
nocent beginning with faith, repentance and baptism, 
they keep on until they reach the startling conclu- 
sion that there is no true Church in all the world to- 
day except the Mormon Church, and that there are 
no ministers in the world. authorized to administer 
the ordinances except the priesthood of the Mormon 
Church. They then urgeall to accept of the plan of 
salvation indicated above and become Mormons, as 
the only hope of salvation and exaltation. 

They do this with all apparent seriousness, and 
show a zeal worthy of a better cause. They visit. 
each community which they enter systematically 
from house to houseand distribute a series of tracts 
which have been skilfully prepared to inculcate the 
above and other ‘‘doctrines”; and they make prose- 
lytes from the members of Christian Churches and 
from among those who are sufficiently under the in- 
fluence of Christianity to believe the Bible to be a 
book of divine revelation. They keep polygamy and 
their blasphemous doctrines of God out of sight so 
far as possible until they have prepared their converts 
to receive such ‘‘ high doctrines.’’ Ifan ‘‘inquirer’’ 
asks about such doctrines before he is prepared for 
them, the elders do not hesitate to deny that the 
Mormon Church holds such doctrines at all; and, if 
caught by one who is prepared to prove that the 
Mormon Church does preach and practice these doc- 
trines, they will justify such lying on the ground that 
Christ did the same thing when he said: ‘‘I have 


yet many things to say unto you, but ye cannot bear 
them now.” 
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It isamazing how fascinating is the Mormon sys- 
tem to the natural heart and with what alacrity the 
‘‘new converts’’ imbibe these awful doctrines when 
once they are ‘‘ prepared ’’ to receive them. 


- The Mormon Problem. 


BY T. C. ILIFF, D.D., 


SUPERINTENDENT OF METHODIST Missions IN UTAH. 


THE Mormon. problem is still unsolved. There 
were those who argued that the death of Brigham 
Young would be the beginning of the end. He has 
been in his grave a score of years, and Mormonism 
still lives and never was so aggressive. It was con- 
fidently believed by many people that the Mani- 
festo of President Wilford Woodruff, suspending 
the practice of polygamy and acknowledging the su- 
premacy of the United States Government over the 
dictum of Mormon ecclesiastics, would go far toward 
settling the vexing question. Be it remembered that 
it was the desire to escape punishment and to secure 
Statehood which led the chiefs of the Mormon 
Church to counsel their followers to refrain tempo- 
rarily from contracting polygamous marriages and 
also to desist from unlawful relations with their plu- 
ral wives. Now that thesetwo advantages have been 
secured a return to former conditions would be com- 
patible with Mormon belief and Mormon history. 

It is currently reported that Mormons in good 
standing in the Church, and some holding high posi- 
tions, have returned to the practice of unlawful co- 
habitation with their polygamous wives. The credi- 
bility of the evidence makes it pretty clear that some 
of these reports are founded on truth. It is more 
difficult, however, to sustain the charge, made by 
some, that new polygamous marriages are being en- 
tered intoconstantly. This could be done through 
their secret system and evidence concealed from the 
public, and even from the officers of the law. It 
might be done boldly, and the guilty go unpunished; 
for the enforcement of the law is almost wholly inthe 
hands of those who have been in sympathy, if not in 
practice, with this universally acknowledged doc- 
trine or revelation of the Church. Tobe more ex- 
plicit in answering your questions, 

First. It is my belief, based upon reliable intorma- 
tion, that a large number of men and women in the 
Mormon Church are living in polygamous relations. 

Second. 1 have not sufficient information to war- 
rant the conclusion that new polygamous marriages 
are now being contracted. 

Third. The Mormon leaders and people are pledged 
to sustain the Constitution of Utah, recently adopted, 
and which strongly prohibits the practice of polyg- 
amy; the ban of law and the brand of shame have 
been placed upon it; the honor and glory once at- 
tached toit are fast disappearing; and if public sen- 
timent in and out of Utah is kept aroused in oppo- 
sition the, practice will be relegated to complete _hi- 
ding and by and by cease, save in exceptional cases, 
as is true of other flagrant crimes. 

Fourth. The duty of the entire country is to de- 
mand the fulfilment of promises direct or implied 
when Statehood was granted. The duty of Christian 
Churches is to maintain missions in every settlement 
of Utah, and also keep vigils over the movements of 
Mormon elders who seem to be making a house to 
house visitation throughout the nation. They 
should be treated kindly, but their proselyting work 
opposed vigorously and intelligently by the Christian 
press and pulpit. 


Sact Lake City, UTan. 


Ten Years in Utah. 


BY THE REV. W. S. HAWKES, 


SUPERINTENDENT OF CONGREGATIONAL Missions IN Uran. 


THE writer arrived in Ogden, Utah, November ist, 
1887, to assume the duties of Superintendent of 
Home Missions in Utah. Utah was then a Territory, 
and the General Government so distrusted the loyalty 
of the people that a territorial militia was forbidden; 
the Fourth of July was hardly recognized by Mormon 
boys, and on our first Memorial Day the Stars and 
Stripes was not raised on the city buildings. All 
that is now changed; a year or two before Statehood 
was granted the United States Government allowed 
the organization of a territorial militia, and now the 
Mormon youngster is abundantly in evidence, with 
crackers and flags on Independence Day, while Me- 
morial Day is reverently observed by all classes. 

Ten years ago the city police wore no uniform, and 
many sinister stories were afloat in the community as 
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to their being emissaries to give ‘‘buffetings of Sa- 
tan” to those who opposed the ruling powers. It 
was not uncommon to hear deep and bitter threats 
against the National Government. After many eva- 
sions, appeals and hindrances on the part of the 
Mormons, the United States Supreme Court had de- 
cided the law against polygamy to be constitutional, 
and the authorities were then rigidly enforcing it; 
most of the prominent Mormon leaders were polyga- 
mists, and most of those who were not in the hands 
of the law were in hiding; recently one of their chiefs 
had denied his identity when arrested, had escaped 
from the officers by jumping from a moving train, 
somewhat to his injury, had been re-arrested, put 
under bonds, which he forfeited by again fleeing. 
The Government had temporized with the evil so 
long that the Mormon people had come to believe 
no one dared to molest them; practicing polygamy 
they called ‘‘living their religion’; and being sent to 
the penitentiary for it they termed ‘‘suffering mar- 
tyrdom.’’ But as the prison began to fill up with 
them, and they saw that the country was sternly de- 
termined to enforce that law, the ‘‘martyrdom” be- 
gan to be unpopular; the Mormon young men became 
restive, and a prominent one of Salt Lake City told 
the writer that they forced the Church leaders to 


make a ‘‘change of front’’ on the subject; the ” 


Manifesto, cunningly devised to mean something 
or nothing as the exigencies of that Church require, 
was published by their President, ‘‘suspending” the 
practice of ‘‘ plural marriage’’ till the United States 
Government should recognize its righteousness, 
which they profess to believe will some day be the 
fact. 

We found an amusing tendency to abbreviate 
names of places and things; the great co-operative 


. storewas called the ‘‘ Co.Qp.’; those accused of un- 


lawful cohabitation, under the law against polygamy 
were called ‘‘Co-Habs’’; those who ran away for 
fear of arrest were called ‘‘U G’s” for ‘‘ Under- 
grounders ”; polygamists were called ‘‘ Polygs,’’ and 
were reckoned as ‘‘ two-ply,” ‘‘three-ply,” etc., ac- 
cording to the number of families each had. 

The assigned mission field was large enough for 
the most vaulting ambition, comprising all of Utah 
and Idaho and the western half.of both Wyoming 
and Montana; larger in area than the New England 
and Middle States, with Delaware, Maryland, the 
two Virginias and Ohio. In all that vast territory 
there were then only ten Congregational churches 
and only one self-supporting; the field now com- 
prises only Utah and Idaho, the churches in the 
latter State being hopeful, and Weiser Academy for 
higher Christian education, a promising institution. 
The five Congregational churches in Utah ten years 
ago have increased to eleven, most of which are still 
very weak, which will surprise no one who knows the 
conditions; Christian work here is not really ‘chome’’ 
missionary, except that it is in the homeland; the peo- 
ple do not desire our presence or churches; a large 
portion of the non-Mormons are Jews, and they are 
indifferent, if not opposed, to thetrue Gospel. The 
Christian schools created a small circle out of which 
little churches, composed mostly of women and chil- 
dren, were formed. As the Mormon problem seemed 
approaching settlement many professional and busi- 
ness men were attracted hitherto ‘‘ grow up with the 
new State.’’ But at the same time there began 
to drift out Utah those who had apostatized from 
the Mormon Church in past years, who felt sure that 
Utah would be ‘‘too hot ’’ for them with an over- 
whelming Mormon majority under Statehood. And 
many now believe that there is a systematic plan to 
smother out all non-Mormons; it certainly looks as 
tho the Church has resumed, if she ever suspended, 
the direction of her members in politics; the recent 
local elections seemed to demonstrate that Mormons, 
on whichever ticket, were to be elected. Bright 
young professional men who came to Utah with 
Statehood did not get business enough in a year to 
pay office rent; and ‘‘ old-timers” find business slip- 
ping away from them; and some of these classes 
have left the State. All this cripples the Christian 
mission work; and so far as numbers, social and 
financial support are concerned, we are set back to 
where we were five years ago. 

Through the influence of Christian churches and 
schools a system of free public schools was estab- 
lished before Statehood was granted; but in the Con- 
stitutional Convention it was evident there was an 
unnatural opposition to free high-schools, which was 
interpreted to mean that if possible they should not 
exist, but pupils of that grade be forced into Mormon 
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Church academies, one of which, at least, they had 
undertaken to establish in each county. The recent 
school elections have shown clearly that some sinister 
influence was working beneath the surface. All 
surface indications at present point to the conclusion 
that the Mormon Church authorities are aiming to 
direct and control the State, not through pervasive 
influence on public opinion, as it might be in Scot- 
land or New England, but by the very un-American 
dictation by the Church leaders of those elected to 
public office, and often against their private senti- 
ments. Much of their utterance recently has been 
about ‘‘obeying counsel,’’ which means obediently, 
and without question, to do what their superiors in 
the Church tell them to do. 

The appeal of the three presidents and twelve 
apostles of that Church to President Harrison for 
amnesty for those of their number who had been 
convicted of crime and sent to the penitentiary, 
deeply impressed the country; it was a solemn as- 
sertion that polygamy, or plural marriage, had 
ceased, and that it was not their intention to re- 
sume it; it seemed ungracious to disbelieve such a 
solemn statement made by the officials of a profess- 
edly Christian Church. But it must be confessed 
that many people could not believe them; because the 
new position was so directly opposed to all their dec- 
larations made for many years as to what constituted 
their fundamental doctrine; and because of so many 
deceptions practiced by them in their past history; 
and because of such frequent glaring perjuries in the 
courts by their members during the enforcement of 


_thelaws against ‘‘ unlawful cohabitation’’; and so far 


as known no one was ever rebuked by that Church for 
such action. But the Christian ministers who held 
these opinions did not feel called upon to make 
themselves conspicuous by questioning such state- 
ments by the Mormon leaders, when nearly all busi- 
ness men, politicians and statesmen professed to be- 
lieve them. They waited, hoping there had been a 
real change in Mormonism. Gradually from accu- 
mulating evidence, the conviction possessed the 
vast majority of Christian workers, scattered all over 
Utah, that many of those who had formerly prac- 
ticed polygmany were resuming their old relations; 
and in the last year the evidence. has so increased 
that doubt of it has been removed from the minds 
of most of these workers. As to whether new polyga- 
mous marriages are being contracted is not so 
clear; but so many evidences of something 
very like it are coming to light that many ob- 
servers believe its practice is being resumed under a 
new name and guise; for it is announced occasion- 
sionally that some woman has been ‘‘sealed” to 
some man having already a legal wife, and sometimes 
to those who formerly had several polygamous wives, 
for what is called ‘‘celestial marriage’’; that is, 


they will be wives for eternity in the Mormon’s - 


heaven. When we recall how many years it took the 
United States Government to ‘‘prove’’ one polyg- 
amous marriage in Utah, which was not done tillthe 
flexible law regarding ‘‘ unlawful cohabitation ’’ was 
enacted, the observers in Utah will not assert posi- 
tively that ‘‘polygamy’’ is being resumed. But 
from abundant circumstances presented, the great 
majority of Christian workers in this State believe 
that the Mormon people are returning to its prac- 
tice, 

In the midst of these unpropitious symptoms there 
is a hopeful sign. A considerable ang a growing num- 
ber of Mormon-born young men disrelish the present 
conditions and outlook; they do not take kindly to 
the notion that all preferment and success in society, 
business and politics must be by the favor of the 
Church officials. Whether they have sufficient num- 
bers and strength to resist those influences remains 
to be seen. Many people hoped that the recently 
deposed Apostle, Moses Thatcher, would be the 
leader of this ‘‘ young Utah’’; but it now looks as 
tho he had compromised and made his peace with the 
Church authorities. And some there are who believe 
that all his apparent resistance to them was a mere 
‘* play’’ to blind outsiders, and th€ apparent ‘‘ dis- 
cipline ” was suitably to impress weak ‘‘ Saints’’ with 
the power of the Church. 

From the foregoing facts it will be seen that much 
of the Christian work must be done over again in 
Utah; the money and labor expended in the past have 
not been wasted, altho there are few church-mem- 
bers and Christian communities to show for it; a 
great preparatory work has been done, and many 
converts of the labor bestowed on Utah are now to 
be found in other States, Undoubtedly Salt Lake 
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College is to be a prominent factor in helping solve 
these problems; and each little church organization 
is a center on which to raily. Our Christian mission 
schools, as feeders for the churches, ought to be 
multiplied, and the number of laborers increased. 

Brethren of the favored East give us money for the 
schools, the college, the missionaries and churches, 
and we here onthe field will supply the ‘patient 
continuance in well-doing.’’ 


Satt Lake City, Uran. 


Concerning the Situation in Utah. 
BY R. G. McNIECE, D.D. 
PRESIDENT OF SHELDON JacKSON COLLEGE. 

Two classes of Americans will give two different 
answers to the question about the situation in Utah. 
One class, made up of business and professional men 
and politicians, who labor under the delusion that 
they are going to secure votes and business patronage 
by a non-committal, policy course, want everything 
smoothed over, and all the unpleasant facts about 
the situation covered up lest imaginary harm may 
come to their business. 

The other class—the majority class—is represented 
by-those who have shown their good-will to the Mor- 
mon people by disseminating among them those 
American and Christian ideas which have made the 
people of other States strong and prosperous and 
happy, and also by expending among the people, for 
nearly twenty years, tens of thousands of dollars an- 
nually for the maintenance of Christian schools and 
churches. Now the representatives of this class feel 
that true friendship to the Mormon people, and true 
loyalty to their country, do not require them to cover 
up important facts which show that the people of 
Utah arein danger of losing the benefits of an Amer- 
ican State by the anti-American teachings and prac- 
tices of their leaders. 

The whole situation may be summed up in the 
answer to this one question: Is there any just ground 
for believing that the Mormons have been unfaithful 
to the pledges they made prior to Statehood, in re- 
gard to the abandonment of polygamy and the non- 
interference of the priesthood in civil affairs? Let 
this question be settled by the evidence. 

First. In regard to the practice of polygamy. The 
Mormon officials strenuously deny that there is any 
such practice at the present time. But their denial 
might count for something if they and their prede- 
cessors had not so frequently deceived and falsified 
in their denial of polygamy in times past. For ex- 
ample, it has been demonstrated that at the very 
time, in 1844, when the Mormon officials in Nauvoo 
were denying the practice of polygamy, it was being 
practiced in their midst by official sanction. And it 
has been shown, also, that at the very time, in 1850, 
when Elder John Taylor, the successor of Brigham 
Young as President of the Church, was denying the 
existence of polygamy in a public discussion in 
France, he himself had several wives. And in less 
than eighteen months after his denial, polygamy was 
officially promulgated as a doctrine of the Church, 
which all must accept or suffer damnation. 

So their denial counts for nothing. Furthermore, 
they quibble over the term ‘‘ polygamy,”’ and affirm, 
through one of their apustles, that in plural mar- 
riage ‘‘ the woman is sealed to the man, not the man 
tothe woman.” Hence, since the man does not 
marry another wife there is no polygamy, tho he may 
live with her as a wife. But what evidence is there 
that the former ‘‘unlawful cohabitation,’’ as the 
courts termed it, is still going on, under whatever 
name? It is clear that a large part of the evidence 
must be circumstantial, and here are some of the 
convicting circumstances: 

1. The Mormon Church has not only never set 
aside its former teaching that polygamy is one of the 
revealed doctrines of the Church, but this teaching 
is still going on. 

2. Since Statehood was secused, the Mormons do 
not feel the need, as before, of sending their plural 
wives to some other town or State, but feel free to 
visit them at home. Before Statehood, the writer 
was told by a friend living just over the Idaho line, 
that, in that small town, there were thirteen plural 
wives from Utah, who received visits from their 
polygamous husbands in Utah. Now it seems to be 
considered quite safe for the plural wives to receive 
such visits at home, the local officers, whose duty it 
would be to attend tosuch matters, being Mormons, © 

But here is evidence of a more direct kind. The 
representatives of the various Christian denomina- 
tions are carrying on Christian mission work in many 
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of the smaller towns across the State, from Idaho to 
Arizona. Now the uniform testimony from these 
smaller towns, where it is quite easy to know what is 
g >ingon, is that polygamy is being practiced openly 
and generally, and children are constantly being 
For example, in one town 
of about 3,000 population, 23 men are reported as 
living openly with 54 wives. And these men, in- 
stead of being frowned upon by the Church, are 
This town, too, is much below 
the average in the number of polygamous Cases. 

But what about new marriages of a polygamous 
kind? It is hard to get evidence on this point, on 
account of the effort to conceal such marriages. But 
when men living in polygamy disappear from their 
homes with unmarried women, and after a time these 
women return with children in their arms, taking the 
name of some man who already had a number of 
wives, there would seem to be but one inference. 
Hence, those who know the facts are reluctantly 
forced to the-conclusion that the pledge about the. 
abandonment of polygamy is constantly and quite 
generally violated. 

The second part of the Mormon pledge was in ref- 
erence to the non-interference of the priesthood in 
Let the following facts answer the im- 
portant question as to how this pledge has been 
kept: 

1. During the first political campaign for the elec- 
tion of State officers under the new Constitution in 
the fall of 1895, the interference of the Mormon 
Church officials became so apparent that, in the 
midst of the campaign, one of the two great national 
parties felt obliged to reassemble its State conven- 
tion to take action on this po.itical intérference by 
the priesthood. 

2. In the first Legislature after Statehood was se- 
cured, in the spring of 1896, the work of legislation 
was seriously interfered with by a secret committee 
of six, representing the Mormon Church, but not 
members of the Legislature. This committee under- 
took to manipulate legislation, through the Mormon 
members of the Legislature. But the charge that 
there was such a committee was just as strenuously 
denied as is the practice of polygamy. When this 
denial was persisted in, the able and patriotic chair- 
man of the judiciary committee in that Legislature, 
the Hon, E. B. Critchlow, one of the leading attor- 
neys of this city, took the matter up, published the 
names of the Church committee in the columns of 
the Daily Tribune, and gave such detailed and over- 
whelming proof of the interference of this committee 
that all further denial was at once dropped. 

3. The Manifesto adopted by the Church at the 
last April conference, requiring official members of 
the Church to secure the sanction of their ecclesias- 
tical superiors before accepting a nomination to any 
political office, is virtually a declaration that the 
priesthood have no intention of giving up interference 
in civil affairs, altho this Manifesto is sugar-coated 
with this plausible statement: ‘‘ This is not intended 
to interfere with personal rights, or with the proper 
function of the State.”” It must be remembered that 
almost every adult male member ofthe Church holds 
an official position. Hence this rule puts the politi- 
cal freedom of most of the male members of the 
Church in the keeping of a small group of Church 
officials. 

4. The oppressive treatment of Apostle Moses 
Thatcher by the Church officials last fall in deposing 
him from every official position in the Church, be- 
cause he claimed the privileges of an American citi- 
zen in accepting the nomination to the United States 
Senate, is another sad illustration of the continued 
interference of the priesthood in civil affairs, 

5. This same interference with the political free- 
dom of the people was illustrated in a most notorious 
way, after the school election in this city last Decem- 
ber, when an officer in the Church was deposed from 
his position for exercising his rights asa citizen in 
working and voting for a ticket which did not meet 
the approval or his ecclesiastical superiors. 

6. Then, to crown all, was the address of Presi- 
dent Woodruff at the close of the October conference 
in this city, urging the assembled thousands to stand 
together as Latter-day Saints in the approaching 
municipal election. 

The writer very greatly regrets that there are any 
uch facts to call public attentionto. But obliga- 
tion to the welfare of the people of Utah, and duty to 
one’s country require that such evils should be ex- 
posed that their removal may thereby be hastened, 
How are such evils to be remedied? In two ways: 


born to’ plural wives. 


treated with honor. 


civil affairs. 
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1. By the continued coming in of patriotic citizens to 
take advantage of the splendid climate and resources 
of Utah. It is pleasant to note that the former 
strife and bitterness have come to an end, and that 
we now have anera of peace. And it is to be hoped 
that the Church officials will see the importance of 
so modifying their teachings that the people can be 
left to live in harmony with American ideas and in- 
stitutions, as they naturally would but for these anti- 
American teachings. 

2. The other remedy for existing evils is the vigor- 
ous and generous maintenance of Christian educa- 
tion in Utah. 

Every Christian school should have its equipment 
enlarged to meet the demands, If the Christian 
people of means outside of Utah wish to make it a 
worthy American State, they must count ita privi- 
lege to help on the important work of providing for 
the young people of-Utah that higher Christian edu- 
cation which has done such great things for the 
States east of the Mississippi. 


Sact Lake Crry, Uran. 


Present Day Mormons. 
BY THE REV, J. D. GILLILAN, 


Ir is an idea widely current among the ‘gude 
folk” east of the Missouri that with the granting of 
Statehood to Utah—1895-’96—Mormonism became 
practically a scrap of history, its chief antagonistic 
feature, polygamy, dead, and the people ready tore- 
ceive healthful indoctrinating at the hand of the 
Church of God. In the main the opposite is true: 
Mormonism is not dead, discouraged, or dwindling 
away; its forces not silenced, scattered or skul- 
king; neither wounded nor weakened, or of dis- 
couraged or doubtful mind. Rather withal came a 
rejuvenation, a loosing of the galling shackles of 
congressional control, a renaissance in every line of 
human possibility of advancement, and ‘‘ Excelsior!’’ 
became the stimulating watchword. It ought to be 
understood before going further that the Mormon 
people are not a band of half-clad highwaymen, un- 
tutored, ill-fed, whose chief cry is anarchy, whose 
desire is universal spoliation; they are not foreign 
outlaws, poorly educated, with no instincts but the 
bestial nor aspirations beyond a mere existence. They 
are not dullards who cannot reason, nor are they so 
dumb that they cannot receive instruction, nor of 
such mental fiber that they will not endure a high 
degree of polishing. True, their doctrines are some 
of them vagaries; but the Churches East and else- 
where are coming to learn thatthe Mormon on paper 
and the Mormon alive and vigilant are two antipodal 
beings. Mormonism is a problem, not a fairy tale. 

Much misapprehension has always existed among 
the people of the United States about the Mormons, 
and in this limited space I will make a few salient 
statements. 

These more than aquarter ofa million people are 
mainly American born—products of American soiland 
frontier toil; the thousands of cultivated acres, the 
hundreds of miles of irrigation ditches, the multi- 
plied leagues of highways and mountain roads, often 
cut from the precipitous cliffs, the genial mantle of 
modern and substantial civilization thrown over all 
Utah, are theirs by the right of the dint of the hon- 
est toil that constructed them; the primitive log and 
adobe thatched houses are making way for substan- 
tial homes of brick and stone. Up and down these 
lateral valleys, and across the ranges of our moun- 
tains the children are trained in school buildings, 
models of architectural beauty, and filled by a com- 
pulsory school law; hereare teachers, many of whom 
were trained abroad or educated under instructors 
imported at no little cost for the sole purpose of 
training teachers, County institutes for these teach 
ers are monthly held; attendance upon these is like- 
wise compulsory. 

Our courts are filled with lawyers, and our towns 
with professionals in other branches, as of medicine, 
art, music, etc., graduates of the best colleges and 
universities in this country, and in Berlin, Oxtord, 
Edinburgh and elsewhere. 

Aside from the public school system in Utah the 
Mormon Church has a system of carefully regulated 
schools, including high-school, academic and univer- 
sity courses of instruction; like Rome, she is never in 
a hurry, but patiently bides her time, laying founda- 
tions deep, building when she can; as illustration, 
can be cited the Salt Lake Temple, begun in 1853, 
completed 1893, forty years in building. 

This is an outline description of present-day Mor- 
monism, with its multitudes inured to toil, taught 
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obstiriate patience by long waiting; stubborn as An 
glo-Saxons, clannish as Highlanders, compact as 
Wellington’s living squares at Waterloo, they are 
rigorously disciplined in offensive and defensive po- 
lemics, are unflinchingly obedient when called to any 
duty by the priesthood, and stand resisting innova- 
tions in doctrines of religion as zealously as do the 
devotees of Lamaism on the plateaux of Tibet. They 
hold tenaciously the fundamental doctrines: God the 
Father is Adam our first parent—is a graduated man 
of flesh and bones (‘‘ Journal of Discourses,’’ Vol. I, 
p. 50); Jesus Christ, the son by natural generation, 
is the probable husband of Mary, Martha, and Mary 
Magdalene (‘‘ The Seer,’’ Vol, I, pp. 158, 159); the 
Holy Ghost a thing of matter (‘‘Key to Theology’’); 
and ‘*what man is, God was; what God is, man shall 
be’’ (‘‘Compendium’’y. 


Mr. Preasant, Utan. 


Mormonism and Politics. 
BY EUGENE YOUNG, 


‘Politics, not polygamy, have been responsible 
for all our troubles.’’ This remark was made to me 
during the heat of one of the Churchand State cam- 
paigns in Utah bya Mormon leader who had closely 
followed the history of his people. One who treads 
the same ground as he did will find much to corrobo- 
rate his views. Through Mormon tradition runsthe 
record of a temporal ambition, so dominating and 
aggressive that it has always aroused the enmity of 
those with whom the people have come in contact, 
either in a business or political way. It is an ambi- 
tion that practically has no limit, its first idea being 
to bring within the pale ofthe Church ‘‘every nation, 
kindred, tongue and people” on the earth. 

Mormonism early showed its high opinion of its 
own importance. In the thirties, when only a small 
band of extremists had been gathered from the dis- 
satisfied ones of other sects to Nauvoo, IIl., Joseph 
Smith, the so-caJled prophet, was set up by his peo- 
ple as a candidate for the presidency of the United 
States on a platform of ‘‘free trade and _ sailors’ 
rights.” This candidacy was the climax of a series 
of political movements among the Latter-day Saints 
that had gained them the enmity of both par- 
ties in the State. The Church leaders claimed 
and exercised the right to dictate the politics of their 
followers and used their power to secure concessions 
on all sides, until at last, becoming angry at double- 
dealing, the people of Illinois cast out the curious 
sect. 

When the new home was sought in Missouri noth- 
ing had been learned, in political matters through 
the experience in Illinois. The ‘‘prophet’’ continued 
to direct even the most minute temporal affairs of 
the people, and State matters once more became his 


plaything. The citizens of Missouri might have tol-- 


erated polygamy, because at that time their moral 
force had not become so highly potent as it probably 


would be to-day; but they would not accord to the 


Mormons the right to play fast and loose in politics. 
Partisan feeling ran high in the forties, and Missouri 
was a battle-ground between the two great national 
factions. When Joseph Smith united Church and 
State matters, then he came to grief. His people 
were driven to the West, and, to use a Mormon 
phrase, ‘‘ he was martyred.” 

The same forces have been at work in Utah ever 
since. Gold-seekers, who were making their way to 
California in the fifties, found in the valleys of the 
Great Basin a veritable Mormon kingdom, ruled ab- 
solutely by the head of the Church and levying trib- 
ute on all who needed supplies. Adventurous men 
who settled in the midst of the strange religious peo- 
ple found themselves limited by Mormon ambitions 
on every hand. Search for the rich mineral deposits 
of ‘‘ Deseret,” as the Mormon State was called, was 
forbidden by the Church leaders, who thought that 
by concealing the precious metals they might keep 
out the Gentiles and be unmolested in their ambi- 
tion to rule. Any one who would not bow to the 
hierarchy was given to understand there would be no 
opportunity in business or politics for him until final- 
ly those who opposed the temporal practices, and not 
the religious teachings, of the Mormon Church awa- 
kened the forces which made such a long and bitter 
fight against polygamy. 

They found at hand a most suitable weapon. 
Some of them were not in a position to criticise the 
moral phases of Mormondom, and a large percentage 
were men who denied the existence of God and scoffed 
at his commandments, But they realized the force 


of the great religious sentiment of the country, and 
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awakened it to make war against polygamy. In the 
bitter years that followed not the least influential of 
the elements which opposed the dominant Church 
was striking atits political power. Hack politicians 
from the East, gamblers, saloon men and atheistic 
miners vied with the devoted missionaries in the gen- 
eral fight. Their idea was to free the police, muni- 
cipai governments, legislature and courts from the 
overshadowing influence of the priesthood, so they 
might have a voice in the government and business 
of the Territory. They sought to divide the Mormon 
people in politics, in order that there might be some 
opportunity for the minority, at least to make its 
ideas known. 

The feeling that polygamy was not the chief evil 
of Mormonism was shown curiously after its abandon- 
ment by the Manifesto of Wilford Woo¢ruff, in 1890. 
Even after it was conceded that the Mormons had ac- 
cepted the new ‘‘ revelation,” the old Gentile party in 
Utah continued its organization and campaign, de- 
claring it would not disband until sufficient assurance 
was given that the priesthood should not control 
politics. Several promises and statements that the 
Church leaders should never again endeavor to con- 
trol the action of their people had to be made before 
real division on national political lines was brought 
about. 

Statehood was bestowed upon Utah because it was 
believed that the members of the dominant Church 
had become honestly divided. What has been the 
result? Briefly, the priesthood has been gradually 
regaining all the power it abandoned in order to lull 
the suspicions of the religious people of this country. 
Mormon ambition is intrenched behind absolute au- 
tonomy, and is able to bid defiance to the religious 
sentiment of the country, and to trade for political 
power. In fact, the Mormon kingdom, of which 
Joseph Smith and Brigham Young dreamed, seems 
likely to become a reality. 

The hold of the Church upon the State is becom- 
ing stronger with every year. The governorship was 
put in the hands of Heber M. Wells, a young man 
who had been closely identified with Church business 
matters, in the first election under Statehood. The 
Supreme Court and some of the district courts, by 
inadvertence, were given to the Gentiles, A 
United States Senatorship was seized for the son of 
George Q. Cannon, the real head of the Church. 
The second election resulted in the defeat of the 
most determined Mormon opponent of the union of 
Church and State, Moses Thatcher, whose ambition 
to be United States Senator was balked by the lead- 
ers. Salt Lake City was wrested last year from the 
control of the Gentiles, and a faithful Mormon was 
made mayor. School boards were next attacked, 
and churchmen whose loyalty to their ‘ file leaders’ 
was unquestioned, were placed in power. There are 
still several promising fields in which the Church 
leaders may operate; and it can hardly be doubted 


that they will not rest until they have secured as ° 


complete control of Utah as Tammany has of New 
York. 

One of the outgrowths of the increased power of 

the priesthood is seen in the new policy in educa- 

_ tional matters. Before Utah became a State the 
schools of Salt Lake City and other important places, 
and the University and Agricultural college were the 
pride of all the people. Good salaries were paid to 
teachers, and it was the aim of those in control to 
secure the best possible talent. Teachers were 
drawn even from New York and Massachusetts on 
the east and California on the west. The broadest 
and most modern educational ideas were put in force. 
This is being changed now. With the control by the 
priesthood of the educational officials, the idea of 
employing only young men and women of Utah, and 
eventually, of course, only young Mormonsas teach- 
ers, is becoming dominant. In this is seen one of 
the striking examples of the use of Mormon political 
power, and the principle applied will fit in almost 
any department of the State. 

If the Church and State matters were to be con- 
fined to Utah, perhaps the subject would be unwor- 
thy of more than passing notice, however. The 7o,- 
ooo or more Gentiles could be left to work out their 
own fortunes or leave the State. But there isa 
broader meaning to Mormon ambition than is found 
in the mere contemplation of the little Western 
State, which is of vital interest to the whole coun- 
try. 

Utah has two United States Senators. The Church 
has demonstrated its ability to choose these officials, 
for both Senators Cannon and Rawlins owe their seats 
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to the exercise of the priesthood’s power. Wyo- 
ming has two more. The Mormons are very strong in 
the western counties. Idaho has two more. Sena- 
tors Shoup and Heitfeldt owe their election to the 
Mormon vote in the Legislature, in which the Church 
has held the balance of power for four years. Here, 
then, are six senatorial votes and nine electoral votes 
over which the Mormon leaders will have at least 
partial control. 

Moreover, as Apostle Lyman said in an address 
before the Mormon conference in Brooklyn, ‘‘ Zion 
is spreading out. Zion wants more room to grow.”’ 
The old aggressive missionary work of the Church 
has been started again since the Federal Government 
generously gave the priesthood freedom and restored 
to it the property that had been confiscated. Con- 
verts are again being sent out to the West. Mormon 
settlements in Colorado and Nevada are very consid- 
erable, and politicians in each have learned to make 
concessions to secure the Mormon vote. Politicians 
in Arizona, which must some day become a State, 
now acknowledge that the balance of power in its 
affairs is held in Salt Lake City. New Mexico also 
has a growing Mormon population that is bound to 
become potent. It will thus be seen that the Church 
vote, properly handled, might become a most power- 
ful factor in the politics of the intermountain States. 

Will it be so handled? The only answer one can 
give is that Mormon ambition inthe past has never 
hesitated to secure power; Mormon leaders are among 
the most astute politicians in this country; and the 
Mormon people have ever been plastic when the 
priesthood has told them the good of ‘ God's peo- 
ple” would come from obedience to their leaders. 


*New York Ciry. 


Great Books—John Bunyan.* 
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BY THE VERY REV. F, W. FARRAR, D.D., 
DEAN oF CANTERBURY. 

LET me point out one or two characteristics of 
Bunyan’s beautiful and helpful books. 

1. Notice, first, the many pointed sentences in 
which they abound, such as these: 

««Prayer will make a man cease from sin, or sin 
will entice a man to cease from prayer.’’ 

««One leak will sink a ship, and one sin will destroy 
a sinner.’’ 

‘‘When your garments are white,” says Jesus, 
‘«the world will count you mine.”’ 

‘Nothing can harm me but sin; nothing can grieve 
me but sin; nothing can make me base before my foes 
but sin.’’ 

“«Ts it little in thine eyes that our King doth offer 
thee mercy ?”’ 

2. Notice, next, the great beauty of many special 
passages: 

(a) Here is one. After telling how Apollyon strad- 
dled over the whole breadth of the way before Chris- 
tian, and pressed on him, throwing darts as thick as 
hail, and wounded him in his head, his hand, and his 
foot, he adds: 

‘‘In this combat, no man can imagine, unless he had 
seen and heard, as I did, what yelling and hideous 
roaring Apollyon made all the time of the fight. He spake 
like a dragon; and, on the other side, what sighs and 
groans burst forth from Christian’sheart. I never saw 
him all the while give so much as one pleasant look, 
till he perceived he had wounded Apollyon with his 
two-edged sword; then, indeed, he did smile and look 

“upward; but ’twas the dreadfulest sight that ever I 
saw.” 

(4) Or take this scene. 
tiana and her boys 


Interpreter leads Chris- 


‘‘into a room where was a man who could look no way 
but downward, with a muck-rake in his hand. There 
stood alsg one over his head, with a celestial crown in 
his hand, and proffered him that crown for his muck- 
rake; but the man did neither look up nor regard, but 
raked to himself the straws, the small sticks, and dust 
of the floor.’’ 

It is an image of a man of this world, devoted ex- 
clusively to earthly things. 

‘‘Then said Christiana, ‘Oh, deliver me from this 
muck-rake!’ ‘ That prayer,’ said the Interpreter, ‘ has 
lain by till it is almost rusty; ‘‘ Give me not riches’”’ is 
scarce the prayer of one of ten thousand. Straws and 
sticks, and dust, with most, are the great things now 
looked after.’’’ 

(c) Take one more lovely passage; 

‘‘Now as they were going along and talking, they 
espied a boy feeding his father’s sheep. The boy was 
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in very mean clothes, but of a fresh and well-favored 
countenance; and as he sat by himself he sang. ‘ Hark!’ 
said Mr. Greatheart, ‘to what the shepherd-boy saith.’ 
So they hearkened, and he said: 
‘* He that is down needs fear no fall, 
He thatis low no pride; 
He that is humble ever shall 
Have God to be his guide. 


‘‘T am content with what I have, 
Little be it or much; 
And, Lord! contentment still I crave, 

Because thou savest such.’ 
Then said the guide, ‘Do you hear him? I will dare 
to say, this boylives a merrier life and wears more of 
that herb called heart’s-ease in his boscm than he 
that is clad in silk and velvet.’ ”’ 

3. Notice, thirdly, the wonderful vividness and 
reality of Bunyan’s impersonations. <‘‘They are 
not,” it has been said ‘‘shadowy abstractions, but 
men and women of our own every-day world.’’ We 
are not unacquainted with Mr. By-ends of the town 
of Fair Speech, who always has tne luck to jump in 
his judgment with the way of the times, and to get 
thereby, and who always walks with Religion when 
he goes in his silver slippers. His kindred and sur- 
roundings are only too familiar to us; his wife, that 
very virtuous woman, my Lady Feigning’s daughter, 
Mr. Facing-both-ways, Mr. Anything, and the rest. 
Nor is his schoolmaster, one Mr. Gripeman, of the 
market-town of Love-gain, in the county of Coveting, 
a stranger to us. Obstinate with his dogged deter- 
mination, and Pliable with his shallow impression- 
ableness, are among our acquaintances. We have 
before now come across the brisk lad, Ignorance, 
from the town of Conceit; and the man, Temporary, 
who lived in a house two miles off from Honesty. 
Short-round and Sleep-head, and Linger-after-lust we 
know them all. Where is the town which does not 
contain Mrs. Timorous, and her coterie of gossips, 
Mrs. Bat’s-eyes, Mrs. Light-mind, and Mrs. Know- 
nothing, all as merry asthe maids;and Madam Bubble, 
speaking very smoothly, with a smile at the end of 
each sentence? Nor are we entirely unacquainted 
with ‘‘the young woman whose name was Dull.’”’ 

How marvelously picturesque again is the descrip- 
tion of the City of Vanity Fair, with its fools, knaves 
and rogues, and their hatred of true Christians, their 
railing accusations; and as for the evidence sworn 
against good men by Envy, Superstition and Pick- 
thank, before the brutal judge, Lord Hate-good, why 
we hear it every day. 

‘“‘Then went the Jury out, and first among them- 
selves Mr. Blindman, the foreman, said, ‘I see clearly 
that the man isa heretic.’ Then said Mr. 
‘ Away- with such a fellow from the earth.’ ‘ Ay,’ said 
Mr. Malice, ‘for I hate the very looks of him.’ Then 
said Mr. Love-lust, ‘I could never endure him.’ ‘ Nor 
1,’ said Mr. Live-loose, ‘for he would always be con- 
demning my way.’ ‘Hang him! hang him,’ said Mr. 
Heady. ‘Asorry scrub!’ said Mr. High-mind. ‘My 
heart riseth against him,’ said Mr. Enmity. ‘Heisa 
rogue,’ said Mr. Liar. ‘Hanging is too good for him,’ 
said Mr. Cruelty. ‘Let us dispatch him out of the 
way, said Mr. Hate-light. Then said Mr. Impla- 
cable, ‘ Might I have all the world given me, I could not 
be reconciled to him, therefore let us forthwith bring 
him in guilty of death.’ And so they did.’’ 


No-good, 


They scourged Faithful, they buffeted him, they 
lanced his flesh with knives, they stoned him with 
stones; last of all they burned him to ashes at the 
stake. Thus came Faithful to his end. 

I have no space to speak of Bunyan’s other works, 
of his ‘‘Grace Abounding,” which is the spiritual 
autobiography of his early years before he found 
peace and happiness in the conviction of assured for- 
giveness and of the love of God. His‘: History of 
Mr. Badman ’’is hardly an allegory. It is a page 
torn out of the volume of Bunyan’s daily experience. 
Mr. Badman is simply an ordinary, vulgar, typical 
English scoundrel. Even asa child he lies and pil- 
fers and swears. Apprenticed to a good man, he robs 
him and runs away. Apprenticed to a wicked man, 
he neglects his work, robs the till, and corrupts the 
family. He is started in business. Being tall and 
fair, he marries a lady with money, runs into debt, 
spends her dower, cheats, lies, and by base shrewd- 
ness prospers. His wife dies of a broken heart. But 
no man can escape the consequences of his misdeeds. 
In a drunken fit Mr. Badman breaks his legs and be- 
comes seriously ill; while in his cups he is tricked 
into a second marriage with a drab, who squanders 
his ill-got *‘ hatfuls of money,” and he dies worthless 
and impenitent, suffering no Nemesis but that of his 
own brutal and selfish habits; ‘‘traveling along the 
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primrose path to the everlasting bonfire, with such 
pleasures as a brute may find in them,’’ and yet leav- 
ing us with the conviction that, even if there were no 
bonfire, we should prefer to be with Christian even 
among his severest hardships. 

Bunyan’s ‘‘ Holy War,” the story of how the 
armies of the great King recovered the lost town of 
Mansoul, and how it was again partially lost, is an- 
other fine allegory, well worth the reading. In his 
later years, too, Bunyan acquired great fame as a 
preacher; nor can we wonder at this, for he himself 
says: ‘‘ What | preached I did myself feel, yea, I did 
smartingly feel.” When Charles II expressed his sur- 
prise to Dr. Owen that a man of his learning ‘‘ could 
sit and hear an illiterate tinker prate,” ‘‘ May it please 
your Majesty,” answered Dr. Owen, ‘‘could I pos- 
sess that tinker’s ability for preaching, 1 would most 
gladly relinquish all nry learning.” Amid these works 
at the age of sixty, death came upon him, and in a 
way which all might envy; for it was in consequence 
of a deed of mercy. A youth, a neighbor of Bun- 
yan’s, happening to fall into the displeasure of his 
father, and being much troubled in mind upon that 
account, as also for that his father proposed to dis- 
jnherit him, asked Bunyan to act as_ his intercessor. 
Bunyan, always ready for any good office, undertook 
the task and used such pressing arguments against 
anger and passion, as also for love and reconciliation, 
that the heart of the father yearned toward his re- 
turning son. Afterthis good deed he had to ride 
from Reading to London, forty miles, through the 
drenching rain. Wet to the skin and very tired, he 
was seized with a fever, and ‘‘ with a constant and 
Christian patience, with holy words of peace and 
hope, resigned his soul into the hands of his most 
merciful Redeemer.’’ 

It was a life good and true; and the books which 
were its outcome were written by Bunyan as with his 
heart’s blood. If one will honestly and carefully 
read and study them, they may do him more good 
than many sermons. 

Lonpon, ENGLAND. 


The Working of International Copyright. 


BY GEORGE HAVEN PUTNAM. 


THE fact that a copyright system had been in effect 
for some years in Europe, and that its results, while 
bringing justice and satisfaction to authors, had, in 
place of imposing increased taxes upon the general 
public, resulted in substantial advantages to the 
buyers of books and of music, was, of course, of 
material service in connection with the efforts to 
bring the United States into copyright relations with 
the rest of the civilized countries. These efforts 
may be said to have been begun in 1837, when, un- 
der the initiative of the late George Palmer Putnam, 
the first international copyright association was or- 
ganized inthis country. Something more than half 
a century was required before it proved practicable 
to bring to bear upon Congress a pressure of en- 
lightened public opinion sufficient to convince Con- 
gress that the reform was one desired or required by 
their constituents. The Act, which is known as the 
International Copyright Law, bears date March 4th, 
1891, and went into effect on the first of July in the 
same year. The act did not constitute a new statute, 
but comprised simply amendments to certain sections 
of the statute relating to copyright which had been 
in France since July, 1870. 

The most important changes ‘n the law were as 
follows: First, its provisions, previously limited to 
the works of authors (under which term I include for 
convenience artists and composers), who were ‘‘ resi- 
dents of the United States,’’ were extended to cover 
the productions of non-residents, onthe conditionthat 
the country of which such non-resident was a citizen 
shouldconcedeto American authors similar privileges. 
Second, all editions of the works copyrighted must 
be entirely manufactured in the United States. This 
provision imposed a new restriction upon American 
authors, who had previously been at liberty to have 
their books manufactured on either side of the 
Atlantic. The manufacturing provision did not ap- 
ply to music or to higher class art productions. 
Third, the book, to secure American copyright, must 
be published in the United States not later than the 
date of its publication in any other country. 

The provisions of the act became operative between 
the United States and any foreign State only when 
the President had made announcement, by proclama- 
tion, that the necessary conditions of reciprocity had 
been fulfilled by such State. The proclamation of 
July ist specified that the act was in force with 
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Great Britain, France, Switzerland and Belgium. 
Since that date, the following countries have also 
been brought within the operations of the act: Ger- 
many, Italy, Portugal, Spain, Denmark, Mexico, 
Sweden and Norway. 

The most important direct results of the new copy- 
right policy of the nation were naturally to be looked 
for in the literary relations between the United States 
and Great Britain, relations which the supporters of 
international copyright naturally had particularly in 
view. Before the Act of 1891, the more reputable of 
the English publishers who were not willing to ‘‘ap- 
propriate’’ American books, were deterred from ar- 
ranging for authorized editions by the certainty that, 
if the books found favor with the English public, 
‘piracy editions would promptly appear. During 
the past ten years there has been a steady increase 
in the proportion of American titles finding place in 
the lists of the leading English publishers, while there 
has also been a noteworthy development in the ex- 
tent and inthe importance of the publishing done in 
Great Britain by American firms having branch 
houses in London. It is evident, therefore, that sat- 
isfactory arrangements are now being made with 
American authors for their English editions, and 
that there must be a substantial increase in the re- 
turns from such editions. It is probable, neverthe- 
less, that these returns from England are stilll less 
considerable than had been hoped for. Not a few 
authors who had assumed that the lack of interna- 
tional copyright was the only obstacle that prevented 
a transatlantic success have learned that there are 
other difficulties in the way. The English public is 
conservative in its tastes and in its convictions. 
Scholarly readers are not easily to be convinced of 
the scholarly trustworthiness or of the distinctive 
importance of books coming ‘‘from the States,’’ 
while in light literature, and particularly in the aver- 
age fiction, the supplies from English pens is more 
than sufficient to meet the demands. 

In the case, however, of an American book which 
secures for itself what may be called a commanding 
interest, the receipts from England now constitute a 
very substantial factor indeed in the commercial 
value of the production; and the fortunate author has 
added to his reading public a circle sometimes al- 
most equal to that secured in the home country. 
American authors whose names have become known 
in England are beginning also to secure some receipts 
from Paris, Leipzig, Berlin and Stuttgart, altho for 
some years to come such Continental returns must 
be but inconsiderable. 

A very noteworthy case (the first that has arisen 
since the German-American treaty of 1891) has re- 
cently been decided in Stuttgart. The work in ques- 
tion was Wallace’s ‘‘Prince of India,’’ and the 
plaintiffs were the London representatives of Harpers. 
The court decided that the unauthorized German 
edition of the work, concerning which the complaint 
was made, must be suppressed, and that the returns 
from the sales secured must be accounted for to the 
owners of the Wallace copyright. The case possesses 
continued importance as evidence that the provisions 
of the treaty are in line with the conditions of the 
copyright law of Germany. 

The writers of American fiction have been able to 
secure from American publishers a larger measure of 
favorable attention than was possible when their vol- 
umes had to compete with editions of English stories 
that had not been paid for; and the removal of this 
unequal competition must have proved of decided ad- 
vantage to American novelists, and especialy to the 
newer writers. It happened that during the two or 
three years immediately succeeding the passage of 
the law, the English novelist succeeded in producing 
work of more distinctive interest for readers on each 
side of the Atlantic than was brought before the 
public by their American competitors. A group of 
noteworthy books secured an immediate and contin- 
ued sale on each side of the Atlantic, and brought 
to their authors substantial returns. American fic- 
tion-writers were inclined during this first. term of 
years to a feeling of disappointment in regard to the 
benefits accruing to them from the international 
arrangement. They were later, however, able to take 
the more sensible view that when the two reading 
publics from either side of the Atlantic were practi- 
cally thrown into one, when reviews and personal 
comments about books found their way freely across 
the Atlantic, each writer could depend upon secur- 
ing the public that fairly belonged to him. National 
prejudices and national boundaries would count for 
less and ess. It was a fair field with no favor, and 
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American literary workers, with a legitimate ambi- 
tion and with any sense of fairness, could ask for 
nothing more. There have been produced during 
the past two or three years a group of American 
romances which have constituted sufficient evidence 
that American novelists are fully able to hold their 
own. The authors of stories which have secured 
such general acceptance as has been accorded to 
«Soldiers of Fortune,’ ‘‘ Hugh Wynne,”’ and others, 
have helped to make evidence that international 
copyright was of service to American no less than to 
British authors. 

The disappointment with the law has mainly come 
from lower-grade writers on both sides of the Atlan- 
tic, who had indulged themselves in the belief that 
international copyright was going to secure an ex- 
tended remunerative sale in two markets for books 
which had failed to obtain any substantial measure 
of success in one. Itis as if a man, doubtful about 
his ability to read, should complain to the optician 
because such ability did not come to him with the 
purchase of spectacles. The English authors in par- 
ticular had indulged themselves with visions of 
‘« sixty-five million American readers,” and had been 
too ready to assume that as soon as their returns 
from the American market were assured by law, these 
returns would also be counted by millions. 

It is probable, altho on sucha point exact statistics 
are not within reach, that there has been an actual 
decrease in supplies takenfrom England for Ameri- 
can readers of the lower grade of fiction. There 
had, in fact, never been any natural demand in 
America for English fiction of this class, and it had 
been purveyed or ‘‘appropriated ” chiefly in orderto 
supply material for the weekly -issues of cheap 
‘‘libraries.’’ These ‘‘libraries” came to an end 
with international copyright, and the lessening of the 
supplies of this class of literary provender may be 
considered as one of the direct gainsto be credited to 
the law. 

Authors, both English and American, have to-day 
the satisfaction that they are able to place their 
books before their readers with a correct and com- 
plete text. Previous to 1891 English books had to 
be reprinted on what was called the ‘scramble sys- 
tem.” It was found not practicable to give to the 
printing of the authorized editions sufficient time 
and supervision to insure a correct typography, while 
the unauthorized issues were not infrequently, either 
through carelessness or for the sake of reducing the 
amount and the cost of the material, seriously 
garbled. The transatlantic author, who was then 
helpless to protect himself, can now, of course, ar- 
range to give at his leisure an ‘‘ author’s reading” to 
his proofs. 

I recall one instance of a popular American story 
which, in a season prior to 1891, was appearing as a 
serial ina New York weekly paper. Five or six Eng- 
lish ‘‘reprinters” were putting the story into type 
from week to week as the instalments reached Great 
Britain, with the view of issuing the complete book 
immediately after the receipt of the last pages of the 
text. .One enterprising Scotch publisher got the 
better of his English competitors by having the final 
chapter of the story (the chapter which the American 
author had planned to contain the conclusion and 
the moral) written by a Scotchman employed for the 
purpose. He was able by this device to bring his 
volume into the market a week betore the appearance 
of the other equally unauthorized reprints, the pub- 
lishers of which had intended to make their editions 
substantially complete. 


New York Ciry. 


Is There No Way Out? 
BY HIRAM C. HAYDN, D.D., LL.D. 


SomE little time since, in an article entitled ‘‘What 
is the Matter with the Presbyterian Church?” the 
ground was taken that, in the heat of controversy (1) 
an untenable position had been assumed—one that 
can, indeed, be held, but not in reason, in justice to 
herself and in charity, in step with great sister de- 
nominations, and in recognition of that historic spirit 
which makes room for progress, covets the well-at- 
tested fruits of scholarship and is willing to pay the 
price; and (2) that we were endeavoring to make 
headway in the face of a manifest injustice, inasmuch 
as we hold two of our brethren answerable to a test 
to which the ministry of our Church, all in all and 
everywhere, cannot be held, and never will be, never 
ought to be. 

Discipline cannot reach the root of the matter, nor 
cope with it, for the obvious reason that the search 
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for truth isinoperative upon the conscience, asis the 
duty of receiving it when found. Equally certain is 
it that, as a result, some things once thought sacred 
will be shaken that the things which cannot be 
shaken may stand forth in their grandeur. In no 
other way can progress be made and the truth be 
won. If this search can be in the handsof men loyal 
to Christ and his Church how thankful we should be 
—forthe search is boundto goon. This contention 
is, so far as I know, conceded, as to the two points 
now cited. It was incidentally said, but not urged, 
that logically, to set the Church right, she should do 
justly by these brethren, It if now in order to say 
that the article referred to was written of conviction, 
in consultation with no one whatsoever, in no spirit 
of controversy, much less of strife and dissension; 
nor was there any thought of disturbing the peace (?) 
of the Church, as seems to be surmised in some 
quarters. 

Since writing the above many letters have been 
received from eminent pastors and laymen, and from 
quite a body of s'udents, sons of the Church, but 
likely to seek the ministry in some other fold. Were 
I at liberty to quote these letters and give names, it 
would be seen by the most obtuse that mine was a 
mild statement of what is latent in many minds, in 
many quarters, 

What I say is further emphasized by the fact that 
these letters, in the main, do not come from men of 
radical temper, much less the personally aggrieved, 
but from conservative liberals who have but one con- 
cern for our Church, viz., to see her arise in her 
strength, in unity of spirit, in the enthusiasm of faith 
and love—ecclesiastical politics buried out of sight— 
and do the Lord's work ina large, grand, aggressive 
fashion. 

It is well to note that the peace of the Church is 
disturbed already, and she is unable to unify her 
forces where to fail is most disastrous—on the mis- 
sion field at home and abroad. 

Every sensitive member of our great Church, to the 
utmost limit of the wide field, must feel this and 
mourn before God. This is.a matter too serious to 
be lightly dismissed, and it grows more so, day by 
day. For one, I hate controversy and love peace. 
It were quite easy to bury myself in my little corner 
and let matters drift. It were, perhaps, wise to do 
so, since, beforehand, it is clear as the day that my 
voice is not oneto reach the Church at large. I have 
no such vanity, but I did hope to call out some one 
who could and would speak to the whole Church. 
I am not greatly comforted by the thought that, per- 
sonally, being one of the minority, I may say this is 
no responsibility of mine. It still remains true that 
the Church with which I am identified, to which my 
loyalty is pledged to seek her good, and in whose 
service the best of my life has been spent, is unable, 
at this moment, to command the warm affection and 
loyal service of many within her membership; with 
wealth uncounted, cannot even sustain the work 
which has grown on her hands, much less send out 
the volunteer force ready. to go. 

This is the situation—belittle as we may a situa- 
tion of smcthered discontent and profound discour- 
agement, in many as loyal to the Church, as neces- 
sary to her well-being as any within our fold. Sure- 
ly this is not a desirable situation to any one who 
loves the Church and her Christ. To many it seems 
deplorable. And if it is possible to bring to pass 
that a more catholic spirit shall henceforth rule in 
the Church, control her policy, cherish her young 
men, and bind in unity her devoted but independent 
sons and daughters, her reverent scholars, her gifted 
ministry and her intelligent laity, who will say that 
we are not under the most solemn obligations to rest 
not till this is done? : 

Nor should we stand too much upon the manner 
of its coming, so it be brought about in a way honor- 
able and generous and kind. If it ever is done it will 
be because the large and generous spirit of the Mas- 
ter gets possession of us all. It will never come 
while we are saying: ‘‘ We are right, you are wrong.” 
It will not come by the denial of self and the surren- 
der of honest convictions. Who could ask or expect 
such a thing as that of any self-respecting man? 

But it may be recalled that a good many things 
have happened in seven years to change the situa- 
tion. The panicky state of mind over the work of 
the ‘‘higher crities’’ has subsided; not that we are 
ready to accept it all and altogether, but great num- 
bers have gonea good way with them and have been 
enlightened, and read their Bibles with new eyes and 
are glad. We do not go all the way because we 
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believe this business overdone and carried to a refine- 
ment that can be likened to nothing but attempting, 
as Professor Ramsay says, the impossible. But this 
will right itself quickest by leaving the schol- 
ars to deal with one another. We need not hang 
them. 

Widely it is seen that to do for the Old Testament 
Hebrew what has been done for the New Testament 


Greek, as a first step to the full and true understand- 


ing of Holy Scripture, isa goodthing. Translation 
of such revised text becomes desirable, and many are 
trying their hand at it, unrebuked. 

Everybody of intelligence knows that there is only 
gain in finding out, as nearly as may be, just when, 
where and by whom the Scriptures were written, and 
getting them, if possible, in chronological order. 
Indeed, until this is done our interpretation is likely 
to limp at some points. It must do so. 

Now this work is seen to be invaluable, and we are 
not shocked by some conclusions as to authorship or 
date of certain writings, as once we were. The 
whole sound deposit is still ours, and nobody wishes 
to take it away from us. Or, if here and there one 
does, lo! they—ot scholars—who are for us are more 
than they who are against us. 

Time, reading, use of the new learrfing, have done 
great things in leavening the mind ofthe Church. It 
is gain, and not loss. And to-day, men maintaining 
the positions held by Professors Briggs and Smith, 
at the time of their arraignment—those positions 
covering their full belief in the inspiration of Holy 
Scripture, and loyalty to the same and their Christian 
character, as well as the results of their investigation 
—would not be prosecuted. The advance, notable 
and significant, in the Free Church of Scotland, and 
among the Presbyterians of England, synchronizes 
with this advance here. 

Even here, sentiments were expressed at Pittsburg 
that, coming from the same source at Detroit, might 
have modified the conclusions of that Assembly. It 
is in order to suggest whether or no the changed sit- 

uation does not make it possible to say that, in the 
newness and suddenness of this sunrise, we were 
dazed and did the unbefitting thing. Now that we 
are used to the light, we would fain set right our well- 
meant but erroneous procedures. Anyhow, if it is 
right to retreat from an untenable position, ought 
we not to doit? The peace that we crave, the spir- 
itual uprising and outreaching so much needed, are 
best promoted, if I read my Bible aright, by doing 
righteously. Personal considerations seem to me of 
slight moment. I had rather see our great Church 
right than to have all the peace and quiet, dearly as 
I love them, that can be packed into the rest of my 
days on the earth. 

Once our great Church was rent apart upon a po- 
litical and a doctrinal issue. The political issue, the 
Lord our God took care of. The doctrinal issue was 
patched up. There was a welding of the parts, and a 
great and solemn jubilee over it. It was a welding 
and nota fusion. We need a fusion through the 
fires of the Divine Spirit to bring our whole Church 
into a oneness that is great enough and strong 
enough to recognize and rejoice in the diversity of 
operations and the manifoldness of the gifts of the 
one Spirit of truth and life. Are we willing to con- 
fess that this is impossible?-to say, that we will not 
even pray forit? This cannot be. A multitude of 
true and good men are quietly at their work, and 
God is blessing them therein, and the Church counts 
of her gains—and some of her losses too, but not all; 
and chiefest, the lack of that esfrzt de corps, that 
kindling enthusiasm at thought of the whole Church, 
her work and mission, that sweeps away every obsta- 
cle, and unifies the whole army and calls out its love 
and devotion. The cause of this lack is to be found, 
blink it how we may, in the deep-seated conviction 
that the Church, in her corporate responsibility, has 
assumed an untenable position, and holds an attitude 
which cannot be maintained in harmony with the 
march of progress, the rights of the individual con- 
science, and the charity that is long-suffering and 
kind. 


CLEveLanp, O. 


MARRIAGE, according to Dr. Schwartz, of Berlin, 
is the most important factor in longevity. Of every 
200 persons who reach the age of 40 years 125 are mar- 
ried and 75 unmarried. At 60 years the proportions 
are 48 to 22; at 70 years, 27to I1, and at go years, 9 to 
3. Fifty centenarians had all been married. The doc- 
tor asserts that the rate of mortality for husbands and 
wives between the ages of 30 and 45 is 18 per cent., 
while that for unmarried persons is 28 per cent. 
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Our Washington Letter. 


BY JANET JENNINGS. 


THE birthday anniversary of the first President is 
always more or less celebrated at the National Capi- 
tal—this year more—on the part of the public schools 
and the Society of the Children of the American Rev- 
olution. The public schools have a week of George 
Washington ‘‘as a boy’’; and it 1s surprising how 
much in the line of new history is brought out to use 
as shining examples of the well-nigh perfect, every- 
day life of the boy, about whom, a few years ago, 
there was only the well-worn story of the cherry-tree 
and hatchet. During this one week, at least, there 
is the incentive to study history ‘‘for all it is worth,” 
in the desire to learn and be able to tell every story 
and anecdote, and I may add, every conundrum or 
puzzle associated with the name of Washington, At 
the same time it is a question whether teachers, in 
the effort to stimulate in the hearts of their pupils a 
desire to follow so far as possible the example of 
Washington, do not idealize him beyond the limit of 
practical influence, so that many children regard the 
boyhood of Washington as a romance, because it is 
made too ideal—too perfect to be true. 

The flag as an object-lesson is the greatest teacher 
of patriotism. Its use by the Society of the Children 
cf the American Revolution is of itself sufficient rea- 
son for founding the Society. It was founded three 
years ago by Mrs. Daniel Lothrop, who is the presi- 
dent, promoter and director of this annual celebra- 
tion commemorative of Washington’s Birthday. 
Each year, as the Society grows in membership and 
importance, the exercises become more interesting, 
and more of a lesson, not simply to children but to 
men and women. Besides the President’s address, 
followed by patriotic songs, flag drill, and dancing the 
minuet in costume, there was a fine speech by Pro- 
fessor Raymond, of Princeton University. Professor 
Raymond is not only thoroughly American, but he is 
alsoa manofcourage. He did not tell a single story, 
or far-away anecdote of George Washington. But 
he talked of the living present in a manner so 
forcible that he must have impressed men and women 
—and there were crowds of them filling standing 
room—even more thanchildren. Someof the things 
he said will not soon be forgotten, one especially in 
regard to the ‘‘Order of the Crown,”’ a society of 
American men and women, is likely to be remem- 
bered for some time. It fell upon a strange silence, 
it was’so unexpected. Then a voice, unmistakably a 
man’s, broke the silence by one very loud. word— 
‘*Good !” It not only broke the silence but started 
the heartiest round of applause; and while Professor 
Raymond waited for quiet, to go on, he certainly had 
evidence that he had struck the nail on the head. 
He did not refer in direct words to the recent ‘‘ mag- 
nificently expensive’ coronation ceremony in New 
York, as his remarks on the ‘‘ Order of the Crown” 
made it quite unnecessary to do so. Several of the 
Daughters of the American Revolution who assisted 
at the ‘‘magnificently expensive” coronation —I 
quote one who assisted—were in the audience ad- 
dressed by Professor Raymond. It was said that 
the young woman who was crowned on that ‘‘ mag- 
nificently expensive ’’ occasion ‘‘Queen of the Hol- 
land Dames” was also in the audience. She is a 
Daughter of the American Revolution, and was in 
Washington atthe time attending the congress of 
that great body. 

The seventh annual Congress of the Daughters of 
the American Revolution brought together the larg- 
est number of delegates, and in more ways than one 
was the most interesting of all the Congresses thus 
far assembled. The contest over the election of 
President-General was so exciting and all-absorbing 
that the daily business transacted paled before the 
‘‘campaign.’’ There was on the first day fairly good 
order. After that the natural atmosphere prevailed, 
and the presiding officer had anything but an easy 
time. In a Congress of men such lack of order 
would be termed ‘‘uproar.” As for the ‘‘ election- 
eering’’ going on from the hour of opening the first 
session until the election was over, there had never 
been anything like it in the history of the Congress. 
The prominence of the two candidates, Mrs. Daniel 
Manning and Mrs. Donald McLean, the recognized 
ability of both, and nearly equal strength, made the 
campaign one of intense interest and extremely par- 
tisan methods. They were in the ‘‘ hands of their 
friends,’’ and some of these friends were as injudi- 
cious as it often happens they are in a political con- 
test of men, 
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Mrs. Manning was one of the twenty vice-pres- 
idefts-general and, as a national officer, held a 
leading place in the organization. She also, as the 
wife of the Secretary of the Treasury, in President 
Cleveland’s first Administration, had more or less of 
national reputation. Mrs. Manning was undoubtedly 
the most popular woman in President Cleveland’s 
first Cabinet circle, and therefore found a strong sup- 
port among Washington friends. Mrs. McLean, as 
the Regent of the New York City Chapter, was strong- 
ly supported by New York friends and chapters in 
Southern States. Her fitness in knowledge of par- 
liamentary law and ability to deal with all knotty 
problems were above question. Then the third can- 
didate, Mrs. Albert Brackett, the widow of a soldier, 
was fully recognized as an able and tactful woman. 
Of. course there was much speculation on the 
probability of Mrs. Brackett coming in as a 
compromise. She had been the first vice-president- 
General, and, in the absence of the President- 
General, performed the duties with entire satis- 
- faction to the Congress, The ancestry, tho distin- 
guished in each case, did not cut so great a figure 
as previously counted upon. It was not, after all, 
ancestry, no matter how long the lineage or famous— 
and this is saying a good deal of an organization 
whose chief pillar is ancestry. Mrs. Ogden Doremus, 
of New York, nominated Mrs. McLean, Mrs. Henry 
Shepard, of Chicago, nominated Mrs. Manning, and 
Mrs. H. V. Boynton, of Washington, nominated Mrs. 

srackett. 

There could be no question as to the merit and ef- 
fect of the nominating speeches. Mrs. Shepard’s 
speech aroused the greatest enthusiasm, and before 
she had concluded it was plain enough that the Man- 
ning forces were greatly in the lead. It was a very 
big audience, and outside people were compelled to 
find seats in the top gallery. While the enthusiastic 
demonstrations were greatest, well back in the top 
gallery, with her head almost touching the ceiling, 
stood Susan B. Anthony, waving her handkerchief 
for Mrs. Manning. Miss Anthony had the privilege 
of the platform as an honored guest; but she had 
gone up to this gallery with the public, climbing sev- 
eral flights of stairs, and with the public expressed 
her approval of Mrs. Manning. It was only a few 
people on the piatform who saw her; but the low 
murmur went round: ‘‘Dear Aunt Susan; it’s the 
finest compliment Mrs. Manning could have.” And 
so it was. Many Daughters are suffragists, and 
many suffrayists are Daughters. But Miss Anthony 
is not a Daughter, tho she has the ancestry on her 
mother’s side, men fighting in every war this country 
ever had. On her father’s side she is of Quaker an- 
cestry. At one of the evening sessions of the Con- 
gress Miss Anthony was asked to speak. It was 
brief and dignified. She said she was not so much 
interested in ancestors who were too dead to be of 
use, but felt more interest in the living, and her work 
was for posterity. 

While the ballots were being counted, medals were 
presented to the four founders of the organization— 
Mrs. Mary S. Lockwood, Mrs. Ellen H. Walworth, 
Miss Mary Desha and Miss Eugenia Washington. 
Mrs, Lindsay, wife of Senator Lindsay, of Kentucky, 
presented the medals, in a graceful little speech, to 
which each of the recipients replied briefly—tho Mrs. 
Lockwood was not permitted to say much, because of 
the cheers with which the audience greeted her. 
There had been some heart-burnings over the medal 
question, because Mrs. Walworth and Miss Washing- 
ton insisted that Mrs, Lockwood was not a ‘ found- 
er,” as she was not present at the first meeting to 
organize the society. But the idea originated with 
Mrs. Lockwood; and it was her pen that led to the 
work of organizing by the story of Hannah Arnett. 
The committee of which Mrs, Lindsay was chairman, 
had been instructed by the Congress, at its session a 
year ago, to prepare four medals, of like design, for 
the four founders. No objection was made at the 
time, but after the medals were ready, Miss Wash- 
ington said Mrs. Lockwood should not be included 
as a ‘‘ founder,” and insisted that her medal should 
not bearthe word ‘: founder.” The design included the 
eagle. Miss Washington said the eagle should be taken 
off Mrs. Lockwood's medal. Naturally, the committee 
was greatly embarrassed over the attitude of Miss 
Washington, supported by Mrs. Walworth. Miss 
Desha, who realized the worth of Mrs. Lockwood’s serv- 
ices, declared that if there was any difference, Mrs. 
Lockwood’s medal should be the handsomest; so she 
set the ball rolling by her Hannah Arnett story, This 
had no weight with Miss Washington, whose friends 
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said much was due her on account of her name. At 
the same time it would seem that a ‘‘founder”’ by 
the name of Jones, Smith or Brown would have 
been as fully entitled to a medal—even with all def- 
erence to the name of Washington. It was Mrs. 
Lockwood, however, who came forward, relieved the 
Committee of embarrassment, and cisposed of the 
‘‘scrap’’ on arbitration lines—for the sake of peace. 
A change was made in Mrs. Lockwood’s medal, and 
in the place of the word ‘* founder’’ there is the word 
‘*service’’ anda pen. Of course, the little family 
quarrels are aired by the Daughters themselves; and 
when the medals were presented, it was very marked 
that the audience was on Mrs. Lockwood’s side, and 
the demonstrations were a handsome ovation. She 
thanked the Congress for the honor bestowed upon 
her, and said she wasglad also that the Congress had 
so handsomely honored ‘‘those three women who 
took up the work I began.’’ This ‘‘ brought down 
the house.” 

Mrs. McLean is a loyal friend and a generous foe. 
At no moment of apparent victory has she appeared 
to such advantage as in the face of defeat. When 
the ballot was announced giving Mrs. Manninga very 
large majority for the office of President-General the 
whole house rose and cheered. Two minutes after, 
while the cheering and waving of handkerchiefs con- 
tinued, Mrs. McLean walked down the aisle, stepped 
on the platform, turned a smiling face to the cheer- 
ing crowd and began to speak, This renewed the 
applause; and when it had subsided sufficiently to be 
heard, she said: 

‘‘T claim the privilege of being the first woman to 
congratulate Mrs. Daniel Manning, our President- 
General. I will say, and say it frankly, there will be 
no sulking in my tent. I came.here as a candidate ofa 
principle, whicn is, that in every American assembly 
and institution the majority shall rule. The Daughters 
of t.e American Revolution are great enough to know 
their own mind; they are great enough to express it; 
and I hope that I am great enough to bowtotheir will.”’ 
Mrs. McLean’s action was superb, her sincerity 
unquestioned. She had lost the election, but she 
gained new friends in the Congress and many admir- 
ers out of it. 

The shadow of the ‘‘ Maine’”’ calamity is still dark. 
But the world is for the living, and there will be gen- 
erous provisions made for the families of the dead 
sailors. Besides the action of Congress, there are 
private efforts to raise funds for their relief. Mrs. 
Long, the wife of the Secretary of the Navy, and the 
wives of Bureau officers in the Department, are at 
work on a regularly organized Committee plan. Mrs. 
Stewart, wife of Paymaster-General Stewart, is the 
Treasurer, and subscriptions may be sent to her, 
1315 New Hampshire Avenue, Washington. The 
arrangements are already well advanced for a charity 
matinée for the benefit of the families of the ‘‘Maine” 
sailors, at the head of whichis Mrs. Jennie Gould 
Lincoln. No woman is more ready, or has been 
more successful in such lines of relief work than 
Mrs. Lincoln, who is almost as well known in New 
York asin Washington. The biil introduced in the 
House by Representative Boutelle, Chairman of the 
Committee on House Affairs, has a permanency in 
going further than present relief. It provides for the 
equivalent of twelve months sea pay of the grade or 
rating held by the sailor at the time of death—this 
to be paid to surviving relatives in the order of kin— 
widow, children, or parents, or brothers and sisters. 





Science. 
Enzyms. 


BY PROF, E, F, LADD. 
NortH Dakora AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, FarGo. 

THE attention of the public has been so largely di- 
rected to the action of bacteria that they have come to 
look upon nearly all chemical changes in nature as 
brought about by the action of these organism or germs. 
That fermentation, decay, disease, digestion, etc., are 
largely the result of bacterial action, has come to be so 
generally accepted that we have nearly overlooked the 
fact that there exists another class of ferments—en- 
zyms, wholly chemical in their action that play an im- 
portant part in the affairs of every-day life. The dis- 
covery by Dr. Babcock, of Wisconsin, of an enzym in 
milk, capable of producing the chemical change brought 
about in cheese during the process of ripening attracts 
attention to one of the most promising fields of re- 
search. 

It has been taken for granted that the ripening of 
cheese is due to bacterial action; but recently Dr. Rus- 
sell, a colleague of Dr. Babcock, had demonstrated that 
the interior of a cheese is pretty nearly bacteria-free 
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even before there had been any marked change in the 
chemistry of the proteids. Further it is known that the 
introduction of micro-organisms for ripening cheese has 
not met with success. Dr. Babcock, finding the ques- 
tion one not for the bacteriologist but for the chemist, 
began a series of investigations that led to the dis- 
covery that in the ripening of cheese the peptonizing of 
the casein in the cheese is brought about by the action 
of an enzym existing in the milk. 

Should further and fuller investigation confirm what 
now seems certain the cheese industry has now a dis- 
covery of the greatest practical importance, and one 
which may result in its application in saving to the 
country more than the entire cost of maintaining our 
experiment stations from the date of their first incep- 
tion to the present time. 

Anenzym is a chemical ferment capable of bringing 
about certain chemical reactions—splitting and decom- 
position processes—known as hydrolytic or proteolytic, 
and taking place in carbohydrates or putrid bodies. 
The whole subject of enzyms is one but little under- 
stood or studied at the present time, altho it is known 
that they play a most important rdle in the animal and 
vegetable kingdom. Digestion is mainly dependent 
upon the action of enzyms. Inthe saliva we have an 
enzym that transforms starches into sugar; in the 
stomach there are two; one, rennin, that coagulates 
the milk, and pepsin that digests the proteids, while 
from the pancreas come at least three enzyms, One to 
complete the digestion of proteids, trypsin; one to act 
upon the starch, an amyolytic enzym, and pialyn capa- 
ble of splitting the fats into glycerin and free fatty 
acids. 

The first step in cheese-making, coagulating the milk 
into a curd, is brought about by one of these agents, 
rennin; and now Dr. Babcock has shown that the fur- 
ther process of ripening cheese is due to the action of 
another enzym ferment capable of changing the nitrog- 
enous portion of the curd in cheese to a more palata- 
ble and digestible product. 

The germination of seeds is probably in a considerable 
measure dependent upon the action of enzyms in con- 
verting the stored-up material of the seed into forms 
available as food for the young and tender plant. 

The manufacture of beer and other alcoholic bever- 
ages is another process largely dependent upon hydro- 
lytic action of enzyms, particularly that of diastase. 

Another example is that of the clotting of blood; and 
the part that the enzyms play in muscular activity is 
not fully appreciated or understood at the present time. 

The discovery of an enzym (‘‘casease”’) in milk 
playing so important a part in cheese-making, leads us 
to inquire whether the ripening of cream in butter- 
making may not be in some degree dependent on such. 
an enzym; again, whether.it plays any physiological 
function in digestion of milk by young animals; in other 
words, whether the ill effects arising from feeding ster- 
ilized milk is in any way due to destroying this agent 
by heat. 

It would seem that we have here a most important 
field for investigation, and one that should receive the 
attention of physiological chemists as well as of agri- 
cultural chemists. 


Fine Arts. 
The Great Exhibitions of February- 


ALMOST every worthy thing of the world of art which 
reaches the country is to be seen, sooner or later, im 
New York, and that is pre-eminently the city of great 
picture sales. So it was a great disappointment when 
the paintings and charcoal drawings of William M. 
Hunt, 1824-1879, sold now to settle the estate, were 
shown only in Boston; and when that magnificent re- 








minder of a life’s work which accomplished incalculable: 


results for American art was fairly together, his chil-- 
dren, in their worthy pride and enthusiasm, regretted, 
altho the sale should manifestly be in Boston, -that the 
sixty canvases and hundred charcoals should not have 
been shown in New York. 

It was with some apprehension, since things some- 
times loom larger than they are through the mists of 
twenty years, that one went on to the exhibition 
whose youth had not the slightest doubt that William 
Hunt was the peer of any painter; that he, like Andrea 
del Sarto, might have aspired to the fourth wall of the 
New Jerusalem, meted else by the angel’s reed to Leon- 
ard, and Raphael and Agnolo. 

And he was great, tho not of their hierarchy, tho his 
accomplished work testifies ratherto the range, the 
breadth of view, the intensely, enthusiastically artistic 
nature of the man rather than to its own impeccable 
perfection. It seems as if everything he had ever done 
led up to and was summed up in those two great lunets 
promptly wrecked by the damp stone walls of the As- 
sembly Room at Albany, on which they were directly. 


painted—their remains now consigned to darkness: 


above the sham new ceiling which took the place of 
Eidlitz’s experiment in stone. It will be remembered 


that one painting represented ‘‘The Discoverer’’ stand-- 
ing ina boat with bellying sail borne ona full wave,. 
‘*Fortune’’ at the helm, '‘ Hope” guiding the bow, 
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‘* Dreams”’ and ‘‘Science”’ leading the way; the color 
akin to Delacroix in the green blue sea and the warm 
depth of the sky. The other lunet showed Anahita, 
the moon goddess, in ‘‘ The Flightof Night,”’ sitting on 
the culminating mass of great rounded gray. clouds 
against its warm sky, a slave guiding her three horses 


down the slope where 3 
‘day boils at last ; 


Boils pure gold, o'er the cloud-cup’s brim, 
Where spurting and suppressed it lay.” 


At her side in the shade and hollow of a great drapery, 
a sleeping mother and child are cradled. 

The studies for this sum of a life’s work—for Hunt 
had dreamed of these compositions for twenty-five years 
before the opportunity of execution came—were the 
principal features of the exhibition. The superb torses 
in charcoal of ‘‘ Fortune,” ‘‘ Night,’’ ‘‘Hope’’ and 
‘““Science’’ recall the years when he walked, talked 
and painted with Millet and ‘‘felt with him the infini- 
tude of art.” 

The fiery, plunging horses speak of Barye, with whom 
he learned during two years the unity and comprehen- 
sion of a subject and the steadiness necessary in work- 
ing it out. ‘‘ Night,’’ too, reminds one of Couture’s 
‘‘ Pleasure,’’ whose admirers draw her gilded car, tho 
Hunt outgrew that earlier influence as he did not the 
masters of universal elements, like Millet and Barye. 
He was the first to introduce Millet to his public, and 
through Hunt’s influence Millet’s pictures were bought 
in New England when unknown in Europe. Whata 
wonderfully beautiful thing is ‘‘ The Bathers’’! How 
beautiful the strong back muscles, the perfect poise and 
proportions of the youth upon the shoulders of the 
comrade in the pool! And how beautiful the litho- 
graph of ‘‘ The Bugler,” on a black horse in action, the 
exact prototype o‘ Barye’s horse and the forerunner of 
the wonderful drab of Regnault’s ‘‘ General Prim’’! 
The white, petal-like sails of ‘‘ The Nautilus Fleet ” 
at Gloucester; Niagara in its might and color; the 
character of Judge Shaw and Sumner; the cruel surf; 
cows in the shade; he painted them all with loving ap- 
preciation. Think of the benefit to the art of the coun- 
try of having a man thus equipped come back to his 
country from Rome and Dusseldorf and Paris in the 
dark days of art of 55! When told that he gave too 
much vitality to teaching, Hunt said: ‘‘ Every artist 
ought to teach; that is the greatest need of art in this 
country. There is too much talking about art.’”’ To 
which we say ‘‘Amen’’ to-day. He still teaches in his 
‘Talks on Art,’’ taken down by an enthusiastic pupil, 
which are thumbed to-day in all our art schools. 

One word more about those wonderful charcoals, 
pre-eminent in color, richness, simplicity and charac- 
ter. Inthem he is at his best. Through life he re- 
mained what he was when studying at Stockbridge 
after three college years at Harvard, ‘‘ a soul let loose, 
an admiration and inspiration for every one who came 
in contact with him.’’ The names of his brother, the 
great constructive architect, the late R. M. Hunt, of 
the Administration Building at Chicago and the new 
fagade of the Metropolitan Museum, and that of Wil- 
liam M. Hunt, the painter, will undoubtedly shine un- 
dimmed in the history of American art. 





The del Nero bronzes at the Union League Clubthis 
month, such wonderful reproductions of the antiques in 
color and texture as hardly to be inferior to the orig- 
inals themselves, so interesting as experiments in the 
coloring of various fatines, we most heartily wish 
might be duplicated as a permanent possession in the 
city. Mr. Carnegie has given such a set to the Pitts- 
burg Museum. 

The Grolier Club, in its educative mission, still shows 
to those who present a card the month’s exhibition of 
the etchings and drawings of Charles Meryon, the poet 
and seer of Parisian architecture. Who can read Vic- 
tor Hugo’s ‘‘ Motre Dame’’ without feeling it inter- 
preted for him by that strange grotesque of the gal- 
lery, etched by Meryon as ‘‘ Ze Stryge’’? Later we must 
know the interpreter more fully. 

The work of Hamilton Gibson and of W. J. Linton, 
shown privately at the Century Club, is attracting great 
attention. The great Dana and Fuller collections, sold 
last week, remain for the second portion of these notes 
of February Exhibitions. 


Sanitary. 
Alcoholism—Its Antiquity and Univer- 
sality. 


Tue philanthropist who reads our police reports—the 
records of our criminal courts—and the increasing fre- 
quency of arrests of women for being found drunk on 
the streets or discovered in their homes neglecting or 
abusing their children when maddened by drink. is 
overcome with discouragement from the feeling that 
the great aggregate of misery from this source is not 
diminishing and can never be overcome. The outlook 
is dark, when one reflects that no land, however sunk 
in barbarism, no island of the sea, however remote, has 
yet.been discovered where there has not been found 
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some intoxicant. Numberless are the plants from 
which, by penetrating their cunning secret, a means of 
obtaining a brief oblivion has been obtained—poppies, 
barley, grasses, sugar, pepper, fruits of various names, 
and nuts, with a thousand other things, have been 
squeezed, pressed, pounded, triturated, distilled and 
fermented to find some form of misnamed agua vite. 
History shows that the Chinese had, their santschu 
before the Christian era; and the Egyptian bas-reliefs 
depict all forms of revolting helplessness through 
drink, even to that of an aristocractic lady in that stage 
of inebriation where the outraged stomach rejects its 
unwelcome contents. Several of the Pharaohs issued 
stringent mandates against drunkenness; but there is 
no reason to suppose that any of the peoples whom we 
call ‘‘the ancients’’ had the remotest idea of the per- 
manent physiological havoc that persistent drinking 
works in the human body; they looked only at the out- 
ward and visible sign of an inward and insidious de- 
Struction; but thanks to the light of science, a true 
knowledge of all the evils that the use of intoxicants 
breed is spreading, and the disease of drunkenness is 
really diminishing, and the vice which comes in its 
train is really lessening—all appearances to the con- 
trary, notwithstanding. 

In Grecian history we read that Xerxes left as his 
most striking epitaph ‘‘ that he was able to drink more 
wine than any man in his dominions.’ Alexander the 
Great organized a drinking contest, offering a prize to 
the man who could drink the most. Promachus took 
the prize, after drinking fourteen quarts of wine, the 
others coming near to him; but a cold wind springing 
up, the winner and forty of his companions died before 
morning; and Alexander himself, whom our young 
fancies exalted as a sort of demigod, died at thirty-two, 
after a drinking bout that lasted two days and two 
nights. 

Rome passed through a season of unbounded intem- 
perance before its downfall. We read of one man who 
was knighted under the name 7ricongius—Three-gallon 
man—because he had been able to drink twelve quarts 
of wine at a single draft. The boozing of our Saxon 
ancestors, on mead and metheglin, is sufficiently indi- 
cated in such books as Kingsley’s ‘‘ Hereward’’; and in 
England drinking habits, from king and court down, 
were universal. Only the fact that intoxicating drinks 
were very costly saved the common people from ruinous 
debauchery; but in the century that brought the Pil- 
grims to our shore the common people learned that 
alcohol could be made cheaply from grain; and in 
Switzerland, France and Holland immense amounts of 
gin were poured out from mammoth distilleries, and 
the nation, which had moderated its drinking under 
Cromwell, went back to more than its former excesses 
under the Dutch William; and in his reign the produc- 
tion of gin was stimulated as an encouragement to ag- 
riculture. The effects were so disastrous as to give 
pause toall thoughtful people. The price of this in- 
toxicant was ridiculously low, and shops could be seen 
in London placarded *‘ Drunk for a penny; dead drunk 
for twopence; clean straw for nothing.’’ Previously 
people had used beer, which was less destructive; but 
now Parliament became alarmed, and Parliament passed 
a law in 1736 prohibiting the use of gin. 

The celebrated Gin Law is interesting, as well as in- 
structive, as the first step taken among civilized 
moderns to regulate the sale of liquors, and also for the 
spirit in which it was met by the people for whose 
chief benefit it was intended. The same methods of 
evasion, the same tactics to thwart it were practiced in 
England in 1736, as have been used in Maine in 1896; 
and then, as now, the apothecaries were the great aiders 
and abettors of the fraud. They sold it in vials and 

small packages colored to disguise it, under the names 
‘* Colic Water,” ‘‘ Ladies’ Comfort,” etc., with printed 
directions: *‘ Take two or three spoonfuls, three or four 
times a day,oras often as the fit takes you.’’ In- 
formers, in the hope of earning large rewards, abound- 
ed; and the shout ‘ Liquor Spy”’ would raise a mob in 
London instantly. The law was so unpopular that it 
ceased to be enforced after two or three years, and at 
the end of seven was materially modified. While the 
lower classes were thus being ruined by gin-drinking,an 
almost equal havoc was being effected among the aris- 
tocracy by strong wines from Portugal, that early in the 


_ last century were admitted under such tariff regulations 


as to be comparatively cheap. The taste tor these 
spread rapidly; and the letters and diaries of the time 
present pictures of revolting dissipation among the 
land-owning governing class. Drunkenness was the 
to-be-expected condition, and the man who could 
‘*carry’’ the largest amount of port, was the man of 
mark and won the plaudits of admiration. The most 
brilliant of English statesmen were incapacitated or 
died atthirty-five or forty. The better hapits of to-day 
have much to do with the lengthened lives of such men 
as Brougham, Palmerston and Gladstone. No doubt 
the national health was impaired by the national 
habits of dissipation. Read the novelsof the last cen- 
tury and see how the feast was not thought to have 
been worthily appreciated till a man had drunk his 
three bottles and was snoring in beastly unconscious- 
ness under thetable. Oh, ye discouraged temperance 
reformers, readthe shameful story and take courage at 
our better day and worthier standards of living! 

The history of alcoholism in the United States needs 
a chapter to itself! 






Education. 





THE very best outcome of women's clubs is the sup- 
port which they everywhere give to efforts for the im- 
provement of the common schools. In many rural dis- 
tricts they are effective in breaking up the isolation of 
the school and bringing it within the pale of social, 
esthetic and culture influences. The clubs foster libra- 
ry extension movements, especially the traveling libra- 
ry, for which in many cases they become the reposito- 
ries and circulating media. In cities, women’s clubs 
have been foremost in starting and supporting the re- 
form of school administration, of studies and of disci- 
pline. Their methods are well illustrated by the recent 
meeting in Boston, held under the auspices of the 
‘“Women’s Educational and Industrial Union.’’ The 
purpose of the meeting was to create public sentiment 
in favor of a bill framed by Mr. Edwin T. Mead and 
others for the reorganization of the school government. 
The school committee of Boston is substantially to-day 
what it was fifty years ago, while all the conditions 
that have to be met and adjusted are radically changed. 
With an enrolment of 75,000 pupils and a force of 1,700 
teachers, it has come to be impossible for any but ‘ex- 
perts, whose whole time is given up to the business, 
tomanagethe schools. It was urged at the meeting 
that there should be a body for general control, drawn 
from the community at large, by election and by ap- 
pointment of the Mayor, and a body of experts, selected 
by examination or other tests of qualifications. The 
proposal to form the masters and teachers into a body 
for debate, and refer to them all questions of cur- 
riculum is certainly to be commended. Teachers have 
too little voice in determining what subjects shall be 
taught, and howthey shall be graded and correlated. 
Mayor Quincy, who addressed the meeting, said: 

‘We spend more money for our public schools than 

for any other municipal department, except the street de- 
partment, which really embraces many important lines of 
work. Ahouta quarter ofa million dollars annually goes 
to maintain the schools. The recognition of the unfitness 
of the present school organization to meet present con- 
ditions is, I think, the most hopeful sign of municipal prog- 
ress that I have seen.”’ 
He approved the plan of a general administrative body 
subordinated by a body of experts, and urged that the 
financial responsibility should be more definitely fixed 
than at present. All the speakers complained of a 
general indifference on the part of the public to the in- 
terests of the schools. 


...-Philadelphia has entered earnestly upon the work 
of enforcing the compulsory school law within the city 
limits. Truant officers are engaged in looking up the 
delinquent children, andit is proposed to establish three 
special schools in which to place those whom, for various 
reasons, it is not expedient to send to the regular 
schools. The Superintendent, Dr. Brooks, holds that 
these special schools should be small, with classes not 
exceeding twenty-five in number. They should have 
the very best teachers,and should be made as attractive 
and as practical in their methods as possible. It has 
been found impossible to send incorrigible children to 
the same schools with those who are orderly and studi- 
ous. Inthe enforcement of the compulsory act serious 
difficulties arise in respect to destitute children who 
have no support but the scant wages they earn by small 
jobs. It would seem that the same argument that jus- 
tifies compulsory education would support a measure 
for extending public aid to indigent children while they 
are under instruction. This is the policy pursued in 
many countries, and in cases of destitution there is 
really no other alternative. The attempt to enforce 
school attendance in the large cities, brings to light 
many evils besides ignorance, for which there is no rem- 
edy save in public effort. These are problems with 
which women are peculiarly fitted to deal, and their ad- 
vent into municipal politics is one of the most hopeful 
signs of the times. 

....The special commission appointed by Mayor 
Harrison, of Chicago, to investigate the condition of 
the public schools of that city and to devise measures 
for their improvement, is acting in concert with the 
School Board and Superintendent Lane. The Commis- 
sion, of which Dr. Harper is President, is composed of 


excellent men, who carry the confidence of the best 
citizens. The clergy are represented by Dr. McPher- 
son, of the Second Presbyterian Church, and Rabbi 
Joseph Stolz, of Isaiah Temple. Over $4,000,000 is 
annually spent on the Chicago schools, and it is felt 
that better results should be obtained by this expendi- 
ture than are possible under existing conditions. The 
Commission will visit other cities and will endeavor to 
embody the best features of the most advanced sys- 
tems intheir plans for Chicago. 


..eeThe advantage of drawing boards of health to 
the service of the public schools has been abundantly 
proved by results in Boston and New York, where 
competent medical inspection of schocls has been se- 
cured through the combination. The Health Commis- 
sioner of St. Louis, authorized to report on the sani- 
tary condition of the schools of that city, has disclosed 
an alarming array of unsanitary and even pestilential 
evils. It seems almost incredible that a city whos: 
schools were but a few years ago the pride of the West, 
should suffer the neglect indicated by this report, 
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THE naval court of inquiry into the cause of the 
‘«Maine’’ disaster was occupied all last week taking 
testimony in Havana.’ On Saturday, having finished 
the examination of the officers and crew at the scene 
of the disaster, and of the divers, it went to Key 
West to examine the survivors who were sent to that 
point. It isconsidered quite probablethat the Court 
may return to Havana for further investigation. 
They have pursued their labors with the utmost dili- 
gence and in entire secrecy, They have not allowed 
a syllable of the testimony to go to the public, and 
have been extremely careful to avoid giving any 
opinions of their own or any information as to the 
results. It is not known when they will be ready to 
make their report. It cannot be said that any very 
material facts have been added to the public knowl. 
edge respecting the disaster. The force of divers 
has been added to, and they have been working under 
great difficulties trying to recover the bodies of those 
who were imprisoned in the wreck. The waters are 
very muddy, so that electric lights have been em- 
ployed; but even with the aid of these it has been 
difficult for the divers to find their way aboyt the 
wreck. Considerable portions of the débris have 
been removed; but such authentic reports as have 
come to the public do not indicate exactly what has 
been discovered, except that a powder case has been 
found empty, indicating that an explosion had oc- 
curred. Another has been found loaded, showing 
that not all the cases were exploded. The wreck is 
settling in the soft mud of the river, which is quite 
deep, and serious doubts are entertained as to the 
possibility of raising it. Before this work could be 
undertaken it is necessary that the turrets, the guns, 
and other detachable portions shall be taken off, and 
this is a work whick requires time. 

MANY startling rumors have been published as to 
discoveries, which later reports have shown to be 
unfounded. It cannot be said that any definite proof 
has been produced during the week tending to show 
that the explosion was external and therefore due to 
treachery. The Secretary of. the Navy has denied 
many of the disturbing reports and has repeated the 
caution expressed by Captain Sigsbee in his first dis- 
patch, recommending that public opinion be sus- 
pended untila full investigation can be made. The 
attitude of the Administration at Washington is that 
of continued friendliness toward Spain pending the 
inquiry. It refuses to accept any of the theories ac- 
counting for the explosion on grounds of the hos- 
tility of Spain. 1t will take no step until the inquiry 
is completed and ics results are in hand. Many war-like 
rumors have been started during the week, which 
seemed designed to show that the Government be- 
lieved that'war was inevitable and is making every 
preparation for it. This is denied by the Navy De- 
pariment, There has been no extraordinary activi- 
ty, tho a number of things have been done quietly to 
place the navy in a more effective condition. Con- 
gress has seemed to feel its responsibity -in allaying 
public apprehension, and there have been no exciting 
discussions in either House of the Cuban matter. An 
attempt to affix to an appropriation bill a resolution 
recognizing the belligerency of the Cubans found little 
or no support, Senator Morgan himself taking the 
ground that such a resolution at this time might un- 
necessarily precipitate a conflict. 

CONGRESS is making such good progress with the 
appropriation bilis that it is said an early adjourn- 
ment is quite probable. There are thirteen regular 
appropriation bills, Of these all but three are out of 
committee. The Pension, the Legislative, Execu- 
tive and Judicial, the Army, the Indian, the Fortifi- 
cations and the Agricultural bills have passed both 
houses, and the differences between Senate aud 
House are being adjusted. The Senate amendments 
to the Diplomatic and Consular bill have been 
agreed to by the Committee of the House, and when 
they are ratified by the House the bill will go to the 
President. The other bills, which have been report- 
ed are pending in one Hause or'the other. The bills 
yet to be reported include the Naval and Post-office 
bills. In the Senate the question of the admission 
of Mr. Corbett to a seat as Senator from Oregon, has 
been under discussion. There are some indications 
of change of sentiment in his favor. It will be remem- 
bered that he was appointed by the Governor on the 
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failure of the two houses of the Legislature to or- 
ganize; and it is claimed that there is thus an actual 
vacancy, such as the Governor wasempowered to fill. 
The Senate Voted 50 to 19 against Corbett. 


THE necessity for reform in the conduct of party 
primaries has been so generally recognized in this 
State that the passage of some bill to effect this 
purpose has been one of the items of the legislative 
programm at Albany. Whether the bill which shall 
find most favor will be an adequate measure has been 
quite uncertain. Governor Black, whose influence 
over legislation has been most remarkable, was un- 
derstood to be in favor, early in the session, of a 
thorough-going reform bill, and was quoted in op- 
position to the supposed desires of the Platt-Quigg 
element. Several bills have been framed, but none 
has been fully indorsed as yet by the Governor. 
This means that the exact terms of the proposed law 
have not been settled by those in charge of legisla- 
tion. The bill which meets with most favor was 
drawn by aCommittee of the Union League Club, 
and is understood to have the approval of many of 
the leaders of the new Republican organization in this 
city. Its features are these: 1, opportunity on the 
four days of registration to enrol for party prima- 
ries; 2, further opportunity for enrolment until with- 
in thirty days of the primaries; 3, the only test of 
right of enrolment to be general acceptance of 
principles of the party and intention to support its 
ticket at the coming election; 4, such enrolment 
shall not act as a preventive of co-operation with any 
movement in municipal elections; 5, party rolls thus 
made up are to remain on file with the election 
officers and to be open to inspection; 6, the con- 
duct of preliminary party elections is to be 
under the election law and before the election 
officers; 7, the returns of such election shall be 
regarded as official. The other provisions relate to 
the method of conducting conventions, review of 
proceedings by the courts, and penalties for viola- 
tions of the act. The ballot isto be secret. This 
last feature is said to be unsatisfactory to Senator 
Platt. Some of the Independents do not liketheclause 
defining political parties, because it would shut out 
the Gold Democrats and other smaller organizations. 
Doubtless thiscould be modified. It remains to be 
seen whether Governor Black will allow this measure 
to be brought forward. He desires an early adjourn- 
ment, and it is possible that nothing will be done. 





THE war news from Cuba has been of little impor- 
tance. The horror of the *‘ Maine” incident seems 
to have caused a temporary cessation of hostilities. 
There are indications that the Spanish Government, 
through the autonomist members of the Cuban Cabi- 
net, desires to try the effect of further concessions to 
the Cubans. The plan which we outlined in these 
columns two or three weeks ago, is said to be under 
serious consideration. The general effect of the pro- 
posed additions to the plan of autonomy would, it is 
explained, leave Spain scarcely anything except her 
flag and nominal sovere:gnty in Cuba. It is even in- 
timated that if terms could be arranged with the in- 
surgents the Spanish Government would be willing 
to accept General Maximo Gomez as the head of the 
autonomous Government of Cuba. General Solano, 
the second chief of staff in Havana, has been quoted 
as saying that from the Queen down the sentiment 
of seventeen milions of Spanish people favors com- 
plete autonomy for Cuba, except a small minority in 
Spain and about four hundred Spanish residents in 
Cuba. Some apprehension is felt in Cuba as to the 
result on American feeling of the presentation to 
Congress by the President of reports which have 
been received from our consular representatives in 
Cuba. These reports, it is intimated, are of a har- 
rowing description and would tend to arouse the 
American sentiment and make it difficult, perhaps, 
for the Administration to refrain from intervention. 
The reports have been withheld pending the inquiry 
into the ‘‘ Maine” incident. 





THE Zola trial is finished, and the result is what 
every one anticipated. By a unanimous vote, and 
in spite of a most brilliant plea by M. Labori, Zola’s 
counsel, the author receives the maximum sentence 
of a year’s imprisonment and a fine of 3,000 francs. 
There is to be an appeal, and consequently a delay of 
a few weeks occurs; but no one anticipates a reversal 
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or modification of the verdict. It is said that M. 
Zola was at first opposed to an appeal as useless, but 
others, in view of the serious situation, urged that 
no possible step for justice ought to be omitted; and 
he yielded. M. Perreux, the publisher of the paper 
that printed M. Zola’s attack on the Government, 
was sentenced to four months’ imprisonment and a 
fine of 3,000 francs. The Zola witnesses, too, come 
in for their share of general condemnation and pun- 
ishment, so far as possible. Colonel Picquart has 
been degraded, refused a pension, and put under po- 
lice surveillance for three years. M. Leblois, the 
lawyer who advised him, has been suspended from 
the bar and removed from the office of Mayor of one 
ofthe districts of Paris. Four newspapers that have 
championed the Zola and Dreyfus side have been 
warned that unless they cease their campaign they 
will be vigorously prosecuted; and a number of for- 
eign newspaper correspondents, including, it is, said, 
M. de. Blowitz, the representative of 7he Times, have 
been told that their attitude toward the case must 
change, or they will be expelled from the country. 
Major Count Esterhazy has received permission to 
prosecute Mathieu Dreyfus, whom he threatens pub- 
licly to kill at sight. A chaplain who wrote a letter 
congratulating M. Zola has been placed on the unat- 
tached list, and Professor Grimaux, of the Polytech- 
nic School, has been retired for signing a statement 
supporting Zola. 


THE position of the French Government was clearly 
indicated by Premier Meline, in answer to questions 
in the Chamber of Deputies. He said that ‘‘ popular, 
democratic justice has given a verdict after a military 
court, and the country will accept it.” He affirmed 
that there was not a single officer who had been 
guilty of plotting against his country, and that the 
charges against the army were unjust. Continuance 
of the agitation, he claimed, would indicate that the 
matter had been made a party question. The agita- 
tion must be stopped, and if the present powers of 
the Government are not sufficient, it will ask for 
more. This aroused considerable opposition; but 
when it came to a vote of confidence only 41 refused 
to indorse the Government, while 416 voted to sup- 
port it. Even the Socialist leader went with the 
majority, apparently thinking it unwise, in the exist- 
ing condition of public feeling, to press the matter. 
It is remembered, also, that general elections occur in 
two months, and apparently there is a desire to let 
passions cool, and then make an earnest appeal to the 
better judgment of the people. Abroad the verdict 
seems to be universal that the action of the jury was 
dictated by the army. Count Esterhazy had openly 
threatened that if Zola was acquitted, he would 
gather 200,007 Parisians in the streets, attack the 
Government, pillage the houses of the Jews, and 
massacre the Jewish residents. There is little doubt 
that the general sentiment of the army is with him. 
All this, re-enforced by the summary measures taken 
since the trial, gives the rest of the world the convic- 
tion that the whole course of the Government is not 
the decision of justice, but of the army; and in Eng- 
land and Germany the comments are severe, and 
often bitter and sarcastic. Russia also appears to 
look on with contempt at this exposé of the weakness 
of her ally, whom she steadily ignores in the Levant 
and China, while she seeks her financial support in a 
way that is galling in the extreme, but against which 
the French can say nothing. On every hand there 
is a feeling that the present situation cannot con- 
tinuee Something must give way, before long. 





WHILE Austria is having a little respite from po- 
litical agitation, following the student strike and the 
closing of the schools, Hungary is coming into 
prominence through the aggressive action of Agra- 
rian Socialism. For some time the condition of the 
agricultural population has been getting worse and 
worse, till it has affected not merely the agricultural 
laborer but the small peasant proprietors, who find 
their holdings insufficient for the support of their 
families. Thisis due to a considerable extent to the 
steady growth of large estates with the consequent 
reduction of a proud and independent peasantry to a 
condition of insecurity and dependence, and has 
been aggravated by the agricultural distress of re- 
cent years. Another element has been the coming 
in of industries, including manufactures, thus caus- 
ing a transition in the condition of the country, 
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THERE have been some efforts to meet the situa- 
tion by legislation, and the Government has recently 
enacted a law distinguishing between agricultural 
and ordinary day laborers. The former are to have 
a certificate of registration, to be issued by the par- 
ish authorities, and without it they are not allowed 
to be employed on any farm. There is also requisite 
a formal contract to be made in varying terms, ac- 
cording to circumstances, If this contract is broken 
by the laborer the certificate is forfeited. He cannot 
collect the balance of wages, which must be paid to 
an official and gointothe parish poor-box. On the 
other hand, the employer is under obligation to pro- 
vide for his hands no matter what the conditions; 
whether the weather prevents field work, or sickness 
makes the fulfilling of the contract impossible. In 
the latter case a long-continued sickness releases the 
employer. There are anumber of similar conditions 
binding one or the other. There is also one which 
condemns the professional agitator, who seeks to 
interfere with the arrangements between employers 
and employés, to imprisonment. These agitators, 
however, apparently largely connected with the Cleri- 
cal Party, realizing that their trade is in danger, have 
been putting forth their best efforts against the law, 
and the result is a situation of disturbance through- 
out Hungary which is most serious, and the end of 
which it is by no means easy to foretell. 





THE latest ruler to be threatened with assassina- 
tion is King George of Greece. As he was returning 
from Phalerum ‘one evening last week, in an open 
carriage, accompanied by the Princess Maria, a man 
rose to his feet in the road calling, ‘‘ Stop, your Maj- 
esty!’’ The King arose, standing in front of his 
daughter, brandished his walking-stick, and told him 
to leave. The man dropped on his knees in the road 
and aimed straight at the King; but his hand shook 
and the shot missed. At the same time another 
man, hid in the ditch, fired, and his shot injured the 
footman. By this time the driver had whipped up 
his horses and got so far away that the subsequent 
shots accomplished nothing more than a slight 
wound to one of the horses. The man in the road, 
the King states, was barely twenty years of age, and 
he thinks could easily be identified. Officers who 
were on the road behind the King hastened up; 
but the assailants were already fleeing. Strong 
patrols were sent out to scour the district in search 
of the assassins, but have as yet found only one. 
One effect of the attack has been to solidify the feel- 
ing of the country in favor of the King, who, since 
the war, has been somewhat unpopular. The press, 
even those papers that have hitherto strongly up- 


posed the royal family, is unanimous in its expres- ° 


sions of indignation, and the sovereigns of Europe 
have uniformly sent congratulations on the escape. 
The Ze Deum was chanted at the Cathedral the next 
day, and an immense crowd went to the palace and 
gave the King an ovation. / 

THE Macedonian question has been forced to the 
front again by the announcement that a secret proc- 
lamation has been issued by the Macedonian Revo- 
lutionary Committee in Bulgaria, calling upon the 
people to join in an insurrection this spring. In 
comment upon the situation, a recent letter from 
Bulgaria states that the inefficiency of, the Bulgarian 
Government in regard to the situation in Macedonia, 
which, up toa month ago, had stirred considerable 
feeling throughout the country, has been somewhat 
changed under this pressure of public opinion. 
Prime Minister Stoiloff is said to have declared that 
unquestionably the proper thing for Macedoniais au- 
tonomy, and that the Government would press for 
that; but, under existing circumstances, could hard- 
ly act alone. Correspondence held during the past 
year with the three Balkan States had, however, pro- 
duced no result; Servia claimed that the demand was 
merely in order that Bulgaria might do with Mace- 
donia what she had already done with Eastern Rume- 
lia; Greece would not commit herself to any definite 
course of action; and Bulgaria, not feeling strong 
enough to move alone had done nothing. Since this 
statement of the Prime Minister, however, hascomethe 
publication of the lists of outrages in Macedonia and 
the appeal to the Turkish Government for inves- 
tigation, to which a somewhat favorable response has 
been given. The English consuls have been author- 
ized tolook into the matter, and an effort on the part 
of the Turkish authorities to suppress certain infor- 
mation has failed. There are as yet no indications 


' ef the degree to which Bulgaria is cognizant of or 
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indorses the plan of the Revolutionary Committee; 
and it may be that the whole matter will blow over, 
as in so manycases hitherto. That the situation, 
however, is steadily growing worse is apparent. One 
of the most significant items from Constantinople of 
recent date, is that an iradé has been issued ordain- 
ing that in view of ‘‘the competition between the 
Germans and the English ’’ no d@mand for extend- 
ing any railway in Asia Minor shall be entertained. 





IT has been very difficult to gain any accurate in- 
formation with regard tothe situation on the Trans- 
Siberian Railway. It is announced now, however, 
that the Imperial Railway Commissioner Hilkoff has 
made a long report on the matter to the Czar. He 
says that the road will be open throughout its entire 
length next summer, and that the time from St. 
Petersburg to Vladivostock will be ten days. Amer- 
ican rolling stock and locomotives will be largely 
employed. Aninteresting calculation has been made 
of the actual running time of the various railway and 
steamship lines east and west around the world by 
this route, and it is stated that under ordinary cir- 
cumstances the circle may be made in thirty-six days, 
the itinerary being as follows: St. Petersburg to Vladi- 
vostock, ten days; Vladivostock to San Francisco, ten 
days; San Francisco to New York, four and a half 
days; New York to Bremen, seven days; Bremen to 
St. Petersburg, one and a-half days. By engaging 
special trains and securing the fastest steamers, this 
time, it issaid, may be reduced to twenty-eight days, 
with an allowance of seven hours for delays. The 
suggestion is made, presumably in the report, that 
when the railway is completed a commission, inclu- 
ding Russian, English, French, German and Amerti- 
can representatives shall make this tour of the 
world under the auspices of the Russian Government, 
endeavoring to make the shortest time possible, 
which is estimated at 665 hours. 





By much better management than the British 
Cabinent had credit for, the Chinese loan has been 
arranged. The amount is $80,000,000, and it is 
guaranteed by the English and German Govern- 
ments, and secured by revenues previously unpledged, 
and by the opening of new ports, the port dues of 
which are pledged. At the same time what is very 
important, the rivers of China are to be opened to 
foreign trade, so that foreign boats may go wherever 
native boats are allowed. Further, the Chinese have 
promised Great Britain that the central part of China, 
about the Yang-tse Valley, shall not be mortgaged, 
leased or ceded to any other Power. The financial 
control of the maritime customs will in the future, as 
in the past, be inthe hands of a British subject, sc 
long as British trade at the ports of China exceeds 
that of any other Power. Seeing that it is now 
ten times as great as that of any other Power, this 
seems a permanent provision. The interest on 
the loan is to be 3% per cent., and it has been 
-already entirely taken up being issued at go. 
It is understood that the loan is for the purpose of, 
paying the indemnity to Japan, and thus securing 
the evacuation of Wei-hai-wei; but this contradicts the 
previous report that Japan refuses to evacuate that 
port, and that, accordingly, China would need no 
loan. The provisions of this loan seem to opena 
new era in Chinese trade, and to open it completely 
to foreign competition. If we do not misunderstand 
the provisions, Lord Salisbury, with the help of Ger- 
many and theconsent of Russia and France, has se- 
cured all he sought. The new ports held by Germa- 
ny and Russia will be open to all trade, and no 
preferential privileges will be given to the three 
Powers which forbade Japan to take full advantage 
of its victory over China. 





WHILE Russia strengthens her hold on Manchuria, 
and is even reported to have sent an army often 
thousand men into that province, and while she re- 
fuses to give any guaranty that she will not hold 
Port Arthur permanently, France has intimated 
to the British Government that she has not 
the least intention of following the example 
of Russia and Germany by occupying Hainan as 
anaval base. At least so Mr. Curzon, of the Foreign 
Office, has assured Parliament. Perhaps this assur- 
ance will not command perfect confidence, as the 
failure of France to keep her promises as to Mada- 
gascar is frequently recalled in Parliament. Much 
more serious for us is the interference of Germany 
with American rights in China. The Chinese Gov- 
ernment had issued an imperial decree authorizing 
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a Chinese syndicate, backed by American financiers, 
to construct a railroad from Tientsin through the 
Shantung province to Chin-kiang. The German 
Minister intervened, claiming that only Germany had 
the right to construct any railroad in Shantung. 
Russia seems determined to secure the control of the 
Chinese army, as Great Britain has of the customs, 
She insists that her military officers attached to the 
Chinese army shall have unreserved power over it. 
It isnot strange that it is reported that China hesi- 
tates to grant the demand. 


THE English Government has published the full 
text of the treaty concluded by Sir Rennell Rodd with 
King Menelek. According to it free passage to the 
subjects of both Governments is allowed through the 
territory of each; the frontiers of the English Somali 
Coast Protectorate are defined; an open caravan 
route from Zeila, the English port on the Arabian 
Sea just east of Jibutil, to Harrar, the capital of. the 
southern Abyssinian province, is assured; every privi- 
lege in regard to imports and local taxation which is 
accorded to other nations is promised to England, 
the only special favor claimed by Menelek, who styles 
himself in one place ‘‘ King of Kings in Ethiopia,"’ 
and in another ‘‘ The Conquering Lion of the Tribe 
of Judah,” being that on his personal application 
material for his own use may pass Zeila free of duty; 
and the transit of arms and ammunition is subjected 
to the rules laid down by the Brussels Conference in 
1890. The last and from the English standpoint the 
most important article, except, perhaps, the one as 
to the open caravan route to Harrar, bindsthe Abys- 
sinian King todo everything possible to prevent the 
passage through his territory of arms and ammuni- 
tion for the Mahdists, who are declared to be ene- 
mies of the Empire. It is significant that beyond 
this declaration. of hostility to the Mahdists there is 
no mention made of the region between Abyssinia 
and the Nile. So far as the treaty is concerned, 
Prince Henry and Count Leontieff are at perfect 
liberty to do what they please. That they will ac- 
complish very much is, however, apparently consid- 
ered improbable, as the statement is made on what 
should be good authority that the British expect, as 
soon as they have reached Khartiim, to press forward 
up the Nile to Fashoda, and within a year make an 
open way from Alexandria to Uganda. If is also 
affirmed that negotiations are being resumed at Brus- 
sels and Berlin to secure for England the famous 
strip along the lakes, connecting Uganda with South 
Africa. Should this be carried through and the 
long-cherished plan of a through line from Cape 
Town to the Mediterranean be secured, the Salisbury 
Government will have accomplished at least one great 
thing. 


THE news from West Africa stating that two bodies 
of French soldiers were marching on Sokoto, the 
capital of the Sultan of all that territory, proves to 
be, as we suspected, a false report. It gave consid- 
erable alarm for the moment to the English people, as 
it seemed to indicate that France was determined 
not to recognize even its own treaty obligations with 
England, because the Sultan’s territory is wholly 
within the English sphere of influence, lying, as-it 
does, to the east of the Niger Riverand to the south 
of the boundary line extending from Lake Tchad to 
Say on the Niger, which delimits French and English 
territory. With the passing away of the fright 
which this report occasioned came the assurance 
that the International Commission at Paris would 
arrive sooner or later at a perfectly just decision. 
The whole difficulty lies to the west of the Niger 
River in the Lagos, Dahomey and Ashantee hinter- 
lands. The attitude of the French has been that 
treaties with the natives are not to be regarded as 
conclusive, but that effective occupation ought to 
settle the right to permanent possession. England 
has produced treaties with native kings dating back to 
a period before French visitation. It is hardly to be 
supposed that the International Commissionat Paris 
will setall these aside. In some cases French forces 
have taken possession of towns where the British 
flag had been planted and was then flying. It would 
seem that in the adjustment of the territorial dis- 
putes such instances would be taken under consider- 
ation. France is extremely anxious to have a water 
way, or the right of a water way. to the sea. It 
is quite certain that England will not surrender her 
control over the Niger. But English control means 
the utmost freedom of navigation, while French con- 

trol implies restriction, 
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Trust as a Substitute for Trouble. 


THE spirit of this generation is fretted with anxi- 
eties. The age is feverish, it is not restful. It ac- 
complishes a great deal, but its tendency is to wear 
itself out by mad attempts to do more than it finds 
itself able todo. This restlessness no doubt tends 
strongly toreduce the average duration of life, coun- 
teracting in some measure the gains due to a better 
understanding of the laws of health and a larger dif-- 
fusion of physical comforts and to other causes. The 
uselessness of constant worry and anxiety, no intel- 
ligent man needs to have proved to him. Restless- 
ness implies unavailing activity of mind, if not of 
body; fretfulness means refusal to accept the inevita- 
ble; anxiety denotes the condition of mind which 
takes the possible trouble of to-morrow upon the 
burdened spirit of to-day. In homely phrase this is 
equivalent to burning the candle at both ends. 

There is a profound philosophy in the teaching of 
Christ, Take nothought forthe morrow, or rather, Be 
not anxious for the morrow. What is the use of worry- 
ing about what may be or may not be. Man has no 
controi over the future; that is in God’shands. No 
one by being anxious can make one hair white or 
black, or add unto his stature or change the current 
of events. The future is in God’s control. He 
shapes destinies, and brings things to pass ac- 
cording to his divine pleasure, which is always for 
our good. We maybe anxious over the things which 
are under our control—how we may best do our work 
and discharge the obligations resting upon us. We 
may take thought as to how we shall work out our 
own salvation; how we shall make our influence felt 
for God’s cause; how all our powers and opportuni- 
ties shall be used to the best advantage; how our 
helpfulness .to others may be increased. Concern- 
ing these, we are bound to take thought; but as to 
the results it is not for us to be anxious. If we do 
our duty at all times in the fear of God and with all 
the intelligence we have, we should beable to rest in 
perfect content. 
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A great many people never know what it is to cast 
their care uponGod. Even those who have come to 
him to have the burden of sin removed have not 
learned how to trust him. Weare to trust him as 
we trust others. We may learn the lesson by simple 
observation, if we will. The farmer puts his seed in 
the earth. Hereis an example of trust. Suppose, 
after sowing good seed in good ground he fell into 
anxiety about it. Will it sprout? will it grow? will 
the tender shoot find its way through the soil? Sup- 
pose it should not? If the principle of life within 
the seed is not strong enough to overcome all the 
obstacles to germination and growth, there will be 
no plants, and no crop, and no harvest. That will 
mean a total loss, and total loss will mean bank- 
ruptcy and starvation. How he might brood in 
imagination over coming ills! How dark the mor- 
row might be painted! What a burden of anxiety 
might not roll upon his spirit! And all to no good 
or useful or sensible end. Instead of this he acts in 
consonance with the laws of God. He plants in 
trust, and because he has this trust he lies down at 
night in sweet and restful sleep; he rises inthe morn- 
ing refreshed and ready for the toils and burdens 
of the day. He works until he is weary, and finds in 
rest a sweet compensation. He learns that God 
giveth his beloveth sleep. 

‘O earth, so full of dreary noises! 
O men,with wailing in your voices! 
Odelvéd gold the wailers heap! 
O strife, O curse, that o’er it fall! 
God strikes asilence through you all, 
And ‘ giveth his beloved sleep.’ ”’ 

Those who became the world’s heroes by great 
deeds learned how to confine the labors, thoughts, 
anxieties, dangers of each day to that day, and not 
to look ahead in terrible apprehension. The great 
soldiers have been those who, having made every 
possible preparation for the morrow’s battle, lay 
down at night like the simple, trusting farmer, and 
fell asleep, conscious of duty done and obligations 
met, and lost themselves in forgetfulness. 

The Christian has, of all men, abundant reason for 
trusting. Surely God is to be trusted. If he had 
cared nothing about us he would not have redeemed 
us at sucha great cost. If he had been indifferent 
to our fate he would not have sent Christ as the 
pledge of his love. If he had care enough and love 
enough and power enough to open a way to our 
salvation, we may certainly trust him with all we 
have. : ; 

And what kind of a trust is it that is always doubt- 
ful? If we ask him to forgive our sins and blot them 
out of his book of remembrance, why worry about it 
and wonder if he has done it? If we commit our 
ways unto him, why disturb ourselves with fear lest 
he forget his charge? If he says to us, Sufficient 
unto the day is the evil thereof, why load ourselves 
down with anxiety about the possible evils of to-mor- 
row? If he has power over the future and we have 
not, why waste our time, strength and courage in 
fretfulness ? 


The Nation’s Self-Control. 


THE public suspense over the ‘‘Maine’’ disaster 
has been intense and painful. We know to-day little 
more definitely about the catastrophe than we knew 
the day after it occurred. It is true that the Naval 
Court of Inquiry took testimony all last week with 
the utmost diligence; but what light, if any, the 
testimony throws upon the cause of the destruction 
nobody knows outside the Court. It is entirely 
proper that this should be so; but it tests severely 
the moral control of our nation. Not a particle of 
proof of treachery has been produced from any source; 
nor is it certainly known that it was an accident 
pure and simple. The circumstances were such that 
opportunity for endless speculation was given, and 
men and newspapers have not hesitated to use all 
means to fire the temper of the people. Every day 
brought exciting rumors and suspicions under the 
public eye, making self-restraint more and more 
difficult. 

The attitude of the nation in these trying days 
has been calm, dignified and considerate. The few 
have been excited and have expressed themselves in 
passionate terms; the great majority have shown that 
they possess the great moral quality of patience. We 
now know that we shall do nothing hastily. We 
shall wait weeks, monthsif need be, to learn all that 
can be learned about the disaster to our war-ship, and 
will do no act unfriendly to Spain until we have proof 
that the most deplorable affair was not an accident. 
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While keeping in this mind we are on solid ground. 
We shall do no injustice to Spain and place ourselves 
in no false position. 

Our belief goes with our hope that the explosion 
will prove to have beenanaccident. All the rumors, 
reports, statements, tending to show the contrary 
have so far turned out to be baseless. The exact 
condition of the wreck we do not know. It is not 
certain that the forward magazine was exploded; itis 
not certain that it was not. It has been ascertained 
that some of the cases are empty and some are not. 
But it is useless now to speculate. We have not 
sufficient data. All that we have indicate accident. 
We must await the report of the Court of Inquiry, 
and a further and more complete examination of the 
wreck. 

The country owes our President a debt of grati- 
tude for the calm and dignified way in which he has 
borne his official responsibilities. He has not fora 
moment forgotten himself or his duty of self-control. 
A demagog would have seized such an occasion to 
play before the country; but he has acted without a 
sign of bluster or excitement. He has gone about 
his duties with a quiet composure, a firm grip of the 
situation, a calm balance of judgment that has 
steadied the nation and commanded its confidence. 
He has been tested and has proved that clamor and 
excitement cannot swerve him from the line of patient, 
reasonable conduct which he marked out for his ad- 
ministration. 

Can there be much doubt that the coolness and 
caution of President McKinley and his advisers have 
saved us from war? It may be that we shall not 
finally escape it; but it can never cease to be a cause 
for profound gratitude that we did not, with un- 
thinking haste, plunge into it, in the first moments of 
excitement. If the dread event shall come now, 
it will come not because we have courted it or pro- 
voked it, but because it is forced upon us. Weare 
glad to believe that it will not come. We would 
avoid it at any cost short of national honor; Spain 
appears as anxious to avoid it as weare. There is 
not the remotest probability that the Spanish author- 
ities had any hand in the destruction of the 
‘«Maine.” If some Spanish crank or fiend brought 
about the terrible result, it will be Spain’s pleasure 
promptly to disavow the act, bring the criminal or 
criminals to justice, and satisfy any reasonable de- 
mand we may make. 


The Lynching of a Postmaster. 

WE do notlike to tell the stories of lynchings. We 
are ashamed to send copies of THE INDEPENDENT to 
other countries containing accounts of brutal acts of 
violence that would disgrace savages. With what 
heart can we ask the Turkish Government to punish 
the murderers of the bicyclist Lenz, or the rabble 
that fired the American College in Harpfit and mur- 
dered the Americans there, when a mob of the so- 
called best citizens of Williamsburg County, in South 
Carolina, one of the original thirteen States, could 
gather together at night, set on fire the house in 
which the negro postmaster of Lake City lived, shoot 
him dead as he ran out, puta bullet through the head 
of his infant child in its mother’s arms, and wound, 
perhaps mortally, the mother, breaking her arm with 
one bullet and piercing her leg with another. Two 
of the girls had their arms broken by bullets near the 
shoulder, and will probably lose them; another girl has 
since died; and a boy was shot through the arm and 
abdomen. The mother would have been left to be con- 
sumed where she fell by the burning house, unpitied 
by the brutal mob, if some brave negro neighbors 
had not dragged her from the side of the building. 
The bodies of the father and the babe were consumed 
inthe flames. These are the terrible facts, and with 
deep shame we record them. 

For South Carolina is a part of the United States. 
What that mob did was done by citizens of the 
United States. The United States sets itself up to 
the world asa model of republican governmeat. We 
ask other countries to be republics likeus. We claim 
to be a Christian people. We take the Bible as our 
guide. And yet the command, ‘‘Thou shalt not 
kill,” the primary law of society, is broken more fre- 
quently in this country than in any other country, 
perhaps, in the world, that calls itself civilized. It 
will not do to say that there are very few murdets in 
Massachusetts or Iowa; for South Carolina ‘and 
Louisiana are equally parts of the United States, and 
we are responsible for the moral condition of all our 
country. In large parts of our country murders 
abound, murders of the most cruel sort. There are 
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many towns of but two or three thousand inhabitants 
in which several people live unpunished and unmo- 
lested, who have committed murder. In Lake City, 
with three hundred inhabitants, there are probably 
fifty murderers living to-day who have no fear of 
the law for it was only a ‘‘nigger’’ that was killed, 
and he was killed by a mob. 

He was aworthless man, say the Associated Press 
dispatches. He wasnot curteous to those who came 
for their mail; and we see some Northern papers 
which say this was probably the fact. The presump- 
tion is not that such reports sent North will be true, 
but that they will be false. The presumption is that 
this murdered man was as intelligent and much more 
decent and moral than those who were too superfine 
to goto his office for their mail. When the United 
States appoints a postmaster, the presumption is in 
his favor; and that presumption is much stronger 
than that of the reports sent by men who excuse a 
murde1. He had been a teacher, and the presumption 
is that he wasa man of position and influence and 
some property in that rural community. That pre- 
sumption is not destroyed by the fact that the people 
of Lake City refused to let him rent a building for a 
post-office in the village, and compelled him to set 
up the office outside its limits. Nor is it diminished 
by the fact that three times before an attempt had 
been made to kill him. 

But the charges that Baker was ignorant, insolent 
to lady patrons of the post-office, 4nd lazy are not 
true. We have taken pains to get accurate informa- 
tion from a man of character who knows the town 
and knew the man. 

Frazier B. Baker was a man of good character and 
fairly intelligent. Fora number of years he was a 
school-teacher, holding a commission from one of the 
county boards of the State. When complaints were 
made against him United States inspectors examined 
his office, and conduct, found his books well kept, 
and recommended him as faithful and efficient. His 
reputation was good, and he had no chance to be in- 
solent to women, as the white men of Lake City sent 
the former postmaster to the office for their mail in 
bulk, and it was then distributed by him. At first 
he held his office in the parsonage of a negro preach- 
er; but that was burned down. Then he secured the 
schoolhouse connected with another church, not a 
cabin, but asmall frame building, a portion of which 
he partitioned off as post-office, and used the rest to 
live in with his family. Here he met his death. He 
was quite the equal of the average white man of the 
village in his intelligence, and it seems their superior 
in character and courage. 

Is there no Presbyterian, Methodist or Baptist 
church in Williamsburg County? Certainly there 
is; the census tells of eight white Presbyterian 
churches, twenty-two white Baptist, and twenty-nine 
white Methodist churches. This county adjoins the 
county in which is situated the city of Charleston; it 
has a population of nine thousand whites and eigh- 
teen thousand negroes. The county has its thousands 
of communicants, but, communicants or not these 
lynchers are not: Christians; they are murderers, 
and murderers are not Christians. There ought 
to be missionaries sent to Williamsburg County, 
not to the negroes, but to the whites, the church- 
members, hypocrites, who murder postmasters and 
babies. 

Now what will the State, what will the United 
States do about it? Governor Ellerbee has offered a 
reward of five hundred dollars for the conviction of 
the murderers; but of course they will not be con- 
victed. Mobs are not convicted North or South, 
altho we see that the Governor of Indiana is taking 
unusual pains to have the last lynchers in that State 
The United States: Government has 
offered a reward of eight hundred dollars for the 
conviction of those who burned the post-office and 
killed the postmaster; but that will hardly do any 
good. The remedy lies with public sentiment. 
The responsibility for a moral sentiment that will 
really condemn murder rests really upon the South- 
ern Presbyterian Church, the Southern Methodist 
Church and the Southern Baptist Church in South 
Carolina. Governor Ellerbee cannot correct the 
evil; Zhe State, of Columbia, which has spoken so 
well, cannot do it, nor can the religious papers of 
South Carolina. These will all say the right thing, 
no doubt; but: what is needed is to convert the peo- 
ple, to convert the churches, the ministers and the 
members; and thatis slow work. There is a clergy- 
man in Charleston who preaches that negroes are a 
lower race, half brutes, not descended from Adam, 
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He needs to be converted. So does every other man 
who even apologizes for a mob, or talks about t'e 
conditions that make it natural that men should 
band together to commit cowardly murder. 


The Mormon Question. 


THE Mormon problem is stillan unsettled problem. 
There are two phases of it that are of great impor- 
tance to the people of the United States, independ- 
ently of the religious questions at issue between 
Mormonism and otherdenominations. One of these 
is polygamy; the other its ambition for political 
power. Without being at all inclined to minimize 
the former or to abate in the least the moral horror 
with which the country must ever regard it, we find, 
in the evidence that the Mormon Church has re- 
entered politics, a more serious menace to the inter- 
ests of the country. Polygamy is so repulsive and 
hateful to the great majority of our people that it 
must sooner or later entirely disappear. But the 
Mormon Church in politics, securely intrenched in 
Utah and adjacent States, with a rapidly increasing 
voting strength, may become a formidable obstacle 
to the genuine progress of those States and a thorn 
in the nation’s side. 

As to the question whether polygamous relations 
are still maintained, the evidence we give this week 
seems to settle it that they are maintained. It is more or 
less distinctly asserted by all the non-Mormon writers, 
and it isnot denied by President Woodruff himself. 
He refuses to say that ‘‘every one who lived in plural 
marriage before the issuance of the Manifesto has 
since then strictly refrained from such associations.” 
What he does declare is that no one has contract- 
ed plural marriage since that declaration was made, 
with his permission. Asto these alleged new marriages 
the writers do not agree. There hasbeen an attempt 
to gather evidence, and the results are described by 
Professor Jones, There seems to be good ground 
for believing that such marriages have been con- 
tracted, even since Utah became a State; but no case 
is reported where the fact has been established be- 
yond doubt. 

The question whether the Mormon Church has 
kept faith with the country is one of no little im- 
portance. It is said that in President Woodruft's 
Manifesto he did not prohibit, he only advised mem- 
bers of the Church ‘‘to refrain from contracting any 
marriage forbidden by the laws of the land.’’ This 
Manifesto, issued September 24th, 1890, denied that 
any polygamous marriages had beencelebrated within 
the previous year; declared that ‘‘we are not teach- 
ing polygamy or plural marriage, nor permitting any 
person to enter into its practice.’’ These words 
should be read in connection with the sentence in 
which Latter-day Saints are advised to refrain either 
from contracting plural marriage or from inculcating 
the doctrine of polygamy. The moral effect was 
quite as strong as tho the word Prohibit had been 
used instead of ‘‘advise.” We have direct proof that 
President Woodruff himself sointerpreted the man- 
ifesto atthe time. In an article written for THE IN- 
DEPENDENT, under date of October 11th, 1890, he 
says: 

‘“‘Atthe great Conference of the Church of Jesus 
Christ of Latter-day Saints, on Monday, attended by 
Apostles, Bishops, Elders and about one thousand 
members, the declaration forbidding future marriages 
in violation of law was read, and the following resolu- 
tion adopted by unanimous vote.”’ 

This is his own description of the Manifesto. He 
calls it ‘‘the declaration fordédding future marriages 
in violation of law,” The resolution which the Con- 
ference adopted, and which President Woodruff in 
that article pronounced ‘‘conclusive,’’ declared that 
President Woodruff was fully authorized to issue the 
Manifesto, and that the Conference accepted for the 
Church ‘‘his declaration concerning plural marriages 
as authoritative and binding.’’ President Woodruff 
turther declared that the Church had no ‘ disposi- 
tion to violate the laws or defy the Government,” and 
that the ‘‘revelation of God requires us to obey the 
constitutiona! laws of the land.’’ 

We, in common with Governor Thomas and others, 
accepted that Manifesto in the sense in which Presi- 
dent Woodruff himself interpreted it. It was because 
the country so accepted it that Utah was admitted as 
a State. 

There can be little doubt that a considerable num- 
ber of Latter-day Saints have not obeyed the Mani- 
festo, but are and have been living with plural wives. 
The question will be raised whether the Church 
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actually opposes or connives at this state of things. 
President Woodruff asserts that his promise has been 
faithfully kept, so far as he is concerned. But has 
the Church used the authority of which it is pos- 
sessed to prevent a continuance of the practice? If, 
as he said, in 1890, ‘‘the revelation of God requires 
the Latter-day Saints to obey the constitutional laws 
of the land,’’ why does it not bring the offenders to 
task? It knows how to reach Apostle Thatcher for 
going into politics without its permission. The Ed- 
munds-Tucker Law, enacted by Congress, is no lon- 
ger applicable; but in substance it has been re-en- 
acted by the State under a constitution which pro- 
hibits polygamy. Mr. Woodruff points to this law, 
and says if there are infractions of it, all are ame- 
nable to it. But this signifies little in a State where 
the legislative and civil power is almost wholly in the 
hands of Mormons, unless Mormons themselves ap- 
pealtoit. Ifthe Church were thoroughly ia earnest 
in desiring polygamous relations to be broken up, 
and found it could not reach those who are violating 
the Manifesto through ecclesiastical -processes, »it 
could reach them through the statutes of the State. 
We have seen no evidence that it is trying to reach 
them in either way, and we must therefore conclude 
that these associationsare not only not hateful in the 
eyes of the Church, as they are in the eyes of the 
country, but are scarcely, if at all, objectionable. 

We do not at all see how the remedies proposed 
by Professor Jones can be applied. Congress can 
make no law disfranchising those living in polyga- 
mous relations, nor can it make a marriage law ap- 
plicable to the State. 
State and may make its own marriage laws. Con- 
gress could only have power after an amendment to 
the Constitution were adopted giving it jurisdic- 
tion. It seems to us that the real remedy liesin the 
direction indicated by several of our contributors, to 
the effect that public sentiment must make ftself felt 
in educational efforts, particularly with the rising 
generation of Mormons. The statement that the 
younger Mormons are growing up with a dislike for 
the institution is very encouraging. They are not an 
unintelligent people. Many of them, as Mr. Gillilan 
shows, have had a thorough training in the best 
schools of this country and of Europe. They are, 
therefore, amenable to educational influences, and 
the effort must be to reach their intelligence and 
their moral convictions. 

The Mormon problem, as presented by those who 
best understand it, is one of education and evangeli- 
zation. We were doubtless in too great haste in con- 
ferring the sovereign right of Statehood upon Utah. 
We felt it to be a blunder at the time, and said so. 
But it is a blunder, if a blunder, now beyond recall; 
and it is our duty to deal with the question presented 
as a solemn obligation imposed upon the Christian 
conscience of this country. We must send men and 
money to the centers of Mormonism to evangelize 
and instruct the people. We must certainly have 
collegiate institutions tor the liberalizing influence 
which they will exert. And it is to be hoped that 
Utah will have a stream of immigration that will 
help to givecourage to the minority, so that they 
may not be oppressed and driven out by the over- 
powering influence of the Mormon Church. 


Utah is now a sovereign 





Students and Missions. 


THE Student Volunteer Movement has demon- 
strated its right to be considered one of the most 
important agencies in the Christian world, not merely 
for the evangelizing of toreign lands, but for the de- 
velopment ofa true Christian life at home. In its 
early years it was criticised severely and often justly 
for the extravagance of its claims and the general 
vagueness of its plans. That has passed. The 
leaders, with a common sense and devotion to the 
work which deserve great praise, have sought con- 
stantly to make the best use of ,the criticisms offered 
and to develop not so much great ambitions as con- 
secrated work. The best results are not those seen 
in the speeches and reports or in the lists of ap- 
pointees of the Boards, but in the classes formed in 
so many colleges and seminaries for the careful study 
of missions, in the emphasis laid upon personal de- 
votions, in the development of a willingness to stay 
and work at home if that-seem best, instead of going 
to the foreign field. 

All through the Convention just held in Cleveland, 
and described in another part of this paper, one 
thought was dominart. The success of the work 
abroad depends upon the position taken by the 
Church at home, If there is consecration here, not 
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merely of persons but of property, ifmen and women 
here will give themselves to the service of Christ both 
in person and cash, as Dr. Schauffler so felicitously 
expressed it, men and women abroad will find them- 
selves endued with new power for the work committed 
to them. In an important sensethe Church at home 
is the source of the power of missions abroad. As 
the river can never rise higher than its source, sothe 
gage of success on the foreign field is to be found in 
the condition of spiritual life at home. 

We earnestly hope the pastors will heed the serious 
words of Dr. Mackay, of Toronto, and that our col- 
leges and seminaries will follow the wise counsels of 
President Charles Cuthbert Hall, of thiscity. Upon 
both rests a grave responsibility. The interest of 
the students of the country in the evangelization of 
the world, not merely abroad but at home, is already 
a mighty power and is destined, we believe, to grow 
rather than decrease. If it is to do the best work it 
must receive the wisest, most efficient help. - If that 
is not given by those in the best position togiveit, it 
will be secured elsewhere, and other leaders will be 
found, but at heavy expense and loss of power. The 
pastors and teachers of the land can lead if they will. 





The Condemnation of Zola. 


ZOLA must spend a year in prison and pay a sub- 
stantial fine; that is the decision of the court. He 
appeals, but his appeal, and that of Perreux con- 
victed with him, will make nodifference. They must 
be punished. 

There was something noble and grand in the at- 
tempt of Zola and Perreux and Clemenceau and 
Labori and Colonel Picquart to remedy what they 
believed to be a terrible injustice in the conviction of 
M. Dreyfus. It recalls the days when great advocates 
like Cicero were willing to seek fame by prosecuting 
some great criminal or defending some innocent suf- 
ferer. That M. Dreyfus was condemned by a process 
that contradicts all justice, military or civil, is proved 
beyond question. His conviction, innocent or guilty, 
was by an abominable travesty of justice; for neither 
he nor his counsel was allowed to see the evidence on 
which he was convicted. They are noble men, men 
of whose courage and honesty France will one day be 
proud, who asked that a manifest injustice should 
be rectified, and who believed that the way to honor 
for the nation was through righteous judgment. 

_ But Zola and Perreux were convicted, not because 
they were guilty, nor because the honor of the na- 
tion required their sacrifice, but because the honor of 
the army was thought to require it. What do we 
see? The laws silenced by arms, and that in time of 
peace, first in the military trial of Dreyfus, and now 
in the civil trial of Zola. Over and over again the 
just rights of the defendant were denied him, in the 
course of the trial, simply because the judge, di- 
rected by the Government, declared that to tell the 
truth would be an injury to the State, that is, that it 
would be to the discrecit of the army. During the 
trial the populace made the patriotic cry to he ‘‘ Vzve 
l’ Armée!” while *‘Vive la République!” was unpatri- 
otic. It isa very dangerous condition of things in 
which the army is put above the Republic. In such 
a condition it might not be hard for some strong 
man to use the army to overthrow the Republic. 
Such things have occurred many times in French and 
Roman history. The army must be rigidly made the 
servant, notthe master, of the State. So it is among 
us. The obedience of the army to the civil power, 
its self-effacement at the command of the civil power 
when war has ended, has been among the proudest 
glories of our country. After the War of the Revo- 
lution, and equally after the War of the Rebellion, 
the victorious army dissolved away, sunk in the 
body of the citizens. It is not soin France. There 
the specter of Alsace ever stalks; and there the army, 
as the instrument of some future revenge and repara- 
tion commands the first service, and to its honor all 
must yield. 

Yet another most ominous phase of this French 
excitement is the development of the anti-Semitic 
craze. Like the worship of the army it comes from 
and leads toa spirit of anarchy. The Jews, unfor- 
tunately, are clannish. Their religion, like that of 
the Roman Catholics, forbids them to intermarry 
with those of other faith. The chief purpose of so- 
cial functions is to facilitate the acquaintances which 
will culminate in marriage; and, therefore, there can 
be no real society between Jews and Christians. This 
is unfortunate; but this does not fully explain the hatred 
of Jews. Their religion and their training somehow 
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make them prudent, ‘moral, intelligent and success- 
ful beyond their neighbors. The same thing is true 
ofthe Protestants of France. Jewsand Protestants 
succeed, and success arouses envy and hatred in the 
class that tends to disorder and revolution. Of 
course the Jews are the chief sufferers; but in the 
mind of the populace the Jews and the Protestants 
are one, for together they have pleaded for the 
honor which comes through justice. Against Drey- 
fus a special bitterness is excited, because he is a 
Jew, as if during the past dozen years there had not 
been several cases in which men not Jews had been 
condemned, with no great noise about it, for selling 
military secrets. 

But the mob, the military mob, with its cries of 
“* Conspuez Zola!’ and ‘‘ Vivel’ Armée!’’ rules France 
to-day and supports Meline, and is not shocked when 
the Government punishes such witnesses as Colonel 
Picquart for testifying to what he believed to be true. 
Some other day the army may be turned against the 
State as well as against justice. 








THE need of reform of the party primaries in this 
State, particularly in this city, has been too thor- 
oughly demonstrated to be denied. The conduct of 
the Republican and Democratic primaries has been 
shamefully corrupt. What a committee of prominent 
Republicans found in the enrolment of that organiza- 
tion ih this city last year, was expressed in terms 
similar to those applied to Tammany’s crookedness. 
These rolls had fraud written all over their face, and 
the evidence was so convincing and the probability of 
reform so faint, that a new Republican organization 
has been effected with a constitution designed to se- 
cure open and honest rolls. Thisis the object of the 
laws which have been framed in various States to 
bring the primaries under State control, and it is 
proposed to have such a law put on the statute-bocks 
of this State. There are considerable differences as 
to the terms of the measure, which it ought not to 
be difficult to harmonize. The chief things to 
be aimed at are, first, abundant opportunity 
for all voters to be enrolled with the party of their 
choice; secondly, assurance by the official conduct of 
such enrolment with suitable safeguards of the law, 
that the enrolment is an honest one; thirdly, that 
primaries shall be conducted under the oversight of 
the regular election officers and by the use of the 
secret ballot. A law with these provisions would 
give every voter an opportunity to express his choice 
in making nominations in the same manner as in 
voting for candidates. Governor Black and the Re- 
publican majority in the Legislature will hardly risk 
the responsibility of closing the session without the 
enactment of an effective primary reform law. 


Tuat large combinations in business are a part of 
the legitimate development of our social and com- 
mercial life is as certain as that we must make the 
very best use of machinery, no matter what the tem- 
porary incidental evils that are involved. Typical 
illustrations on a small scale are found in the water- 
melon syndicates or the milk combinations by which 
the expenses are reduced and thus the prices reduced 
and yet the profits increased. In Scranton, Penn., a 
company has bought out all the milk dealers, concen- 
trated the distribution, and saves $150,000, while 
reducing the winter priceof milk from eight cents 
to six cents, and the summer price from six to five 
cents, still paying the farmers half a cent more per 
quart with no losses by the failure of irresponsible 
pedlers. The great illustration on a large scale is 
the consolidation of railroads into great trunk lines, 
to the confessed advantage of rapid and pleasant 
travel and to the benefit of the public generally, as 
they are benefited by department stores and other 
legitimate combinations of capital and business, 
properly guarded by law. All the talk about 
“trusts” will not prevent larger and larger combina- 
tions. It is the duty of the State to watch that 
they do not become oppressive, and this the States 
and the National Government do by their railroad 
commissions; and this is attempted by the Federal 
Anti-Trust Act of 1890, whichthe courts are just now 
trying to interpret in the case of certain iron-pipe 
factories in Ohio, Alabama, Kentucky and Tennes- 
see, which made an agreement as to price, which in- 
ferior courts have decided in opposite ways, and 
which must now goto the Supreme Court for final 
decision. The last decision by a Circuit Court of 
Appeals declares the agreements of these companies 
unlawful, 

‘however reasonable the prices they fix, however 
great the competition they have to encounter, and 
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however great the necessity for curbing themselves by 
joint agreement from committing financial suicide by 
illadvised competition.’’ 


But they ought not to be unlawful. 





SouTH CAROLINA attracts especial attention this 
week, first by the murder of a postmaster with 
several of his family for the crime of being a negro; 
and, second, by the passage through both houses of 
the Legislature of the Jim Crow car bill. We pre- 
sume the Governor has signed the bill, and now for 
the first time South Carolina has swung in line with 
Georgia, Alabama, Mississippi, Tennessee, Louisiana 
and Florida, in passing a law which forbids negroes 
to ride in the same steam car with white men, no 
matter how cultured they may be. The professors 
in Orangeburg and their wives and daughters must 
suffer the indignity of being thrust out by them- 
selves as unfit to sit near a white man, thrust into 
what are sure to be a disagreeable and filthy com- 


partment. What can they do? Let them claim 
their full legal rights as interstate passengers. Con- 
gress regulates interstate traffic. In this way 


let them make it so expensive and troublesome that 
the railroads will not enforce the law. Then within 
the State let them patronize as little as possible 
roads that put them out of first-class cars. Let 
them stay at home, save their money, buy land, edu - 
cate their children, and make for themselves a self- 
respecting and deserving body of citizens. 


THEREis no brighter, healthier, or more promising 
work going on in any of our reformatories than that 
which is done in the Berkshire Industrial Farm, on 
Lake Queechy. The hard times have told severely on 
its income. The ill-health which compelled Mr. 


_Burnham to retire from the presidency affected it 


more seriously. Now that he bas resumed his old 
place he finds the Farm out of debt, the equipment 
improved, the plant enlarged, the buildings in good 
repair and capable of accommodating one hundred 
boys. With him the Farm returns, under the super- 
intendency of Miss Dooley, to strict economic and 
financial administration, and, better even than that, 
to that remarkable combination of work, drill and 
religious influence which accomplished such surpris- 
ing reformatory results under Mr. Round, and under 
Miss Dooley’s father, of whose administration, how- 
ever, Miss Dooley always formed an important and 
influential part. The institution lives wholly on its 
own resources, It receives nothing from the State 
of New York. It is greatly crippled by the reduction 
of income, and has issued an ‘‘Appeal for Help,’’ 
which shows that with a capacity of one hundred the 
Farm has been cut down from eighty-five to thirty- 
eight boys, by the reduction of income; and we un- 
derstand that since the circular was issued even this 
small number has had to be reduced. The Farm is 
equipped to train the boys as printers, carpenters, 
shoemakers, plumbers, and splendidly situated to 
train them’as farmers and gardeners. The Superin- 
tendent is overwhelmed with applications which have 
tobe refused. The combination of healthy work, in- 
telligently aimed at an object, with military drill and 
discipline, and personal religious influence, makes 
this institution a unique Reformatory. The appeal 
is to old friends and new friends. 





....In our issue of last week Dr. Buckley gave at 
length the evidence to prove that George Washington 
communed with the Presbyterian church while his 
army lay encamped at Morristown, N. J. The earli- 
est form of the story which he gives is taken from 
the Presbyterian Magazine of 1851. We are indebted 
to Mr. J. G. Batterson, of Hartford, Conn , for calling 
our attention to the fact that the story is told in 
Dick’s Works, page 148, where it is quoted from Stu- 
art’s ‘‘Three Years in America,’’ while Stuart gets 
it from David Hosack’s ‘‘ Memoirs of De Witt Clin- 
ton,’’ published in 1829, which seems to give us the 
earliest printed authority for the facts. Dr. Hosack 
was born in 1769, was educated in Columbia College 
and the College of New Jersey, and received the de- 
gree of M.D. in Philadelphia in 1791; after which he 
was professor of botany and materia medica in Co- 
lumbia College. He was president for eight years of 
the New York Historical Society, and was a man who 
was not likely to be deceived on a matter of this sort. 
He tells the story precisely as given by Dr. Buckley. 


....We should have spoken in our issue of the 
17th of the Kansas Agricultural College at Manhat- 
tan and not the State University as the institution 
from which most of the professors were removed 


— wd st 
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months ago to make a Populist change in the ss ‘ ‘address onthe Great Religions of the World, by Dr.D. 
mooie. Whst wan more to be T  aceulot talk was Religious Intelligence. J. Burrell, of New York City. Thursday a.m. Mr. John 
a change for like reasons, was made in the teaching 
force of the asylum at Olathe. A similar change 
would doubtless have been made inthe State Univer- EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 
sity in Lawrence if the bill removing Chancellor 


Snow from the Board of Regents had passed, as in 


R. Mott presented the report of the Executive Commit- 
Student Volunteers at Cleveland. tee, and was followed by two addresses on the Equip- 
ment of the Volunteer: Intellectual and Practical, by 
Dr.J.C. R. Ewing, President of Forman College, Lahore, 
Tue Convention of the Student Volunteer Movement India, and Spiritual, by Dr. M. E. Baldwin, Bishop of 
for Foreign Missions held last week at Cleveland, O., Huron, a member of the Advisory Committee. Inthe 
that case a Populist would have been appointed in — was the third since the organization of the Movement afternoon there were sectional conferences, in which 
his place, which would have given that party a ma- at Mt. Hermon, Mass., in 1888. As the character and the different mission fields were represented chiefly by 
jority on the board, which was the object sought. It purpose of the Movement have been often miscon- missionaries, and opportunity given for questions; and 
is but just to say that the better and more intelli- ceived, a brief statement may well precede an account’ inthe evening addresses by Douglas M. Thornton, del- 
gent class of Populists condemnthis action, holding, of the Convention itself. egate from the Volunteer Movement in Great Britain, 
very properly, that the State educational institutions It is not a missionary society. It has never sent a and on the problems presented by Islam, Confucianism 
missionary and does not purpose ever tosendone. It and Hinduism, by the Rev. S. M. Zwemer, missionary 
works as an adjunct to the ‘missionary boards with of the Reformed (Dutch) Church in Arabia, the Rev. H. 
four distinct objects in view: (1) To awaken and _ P. Beach, Educational Secretary of the Movement, and 
.... We have letters from white men in South Caro- maintain intelligent and active interest in foreign mis- Robert P. Wilder, one of the secretaries, himself the 
lina expressing their horror at the crime of Lake sions among students; (2) to enrol properly qualified son of a missionary in India, and who has done.much 
City. One writes: volunieers for the service of the different missionary work there. 
societies; (3) to helpsuch to prepare themselves for Friday morning was given to the discussion of the 
the field and to develop the missionary life of the home financial problem, with addresses by Bishop Ninde, of 
churches; (4) to secure the active co-operation, both in the Methodist Episcopal Church; Dr. F. A. Schauffler, 
prayer and gifts, of all students, whether preparing for of New York City; Secretary H.C. Mabie, D.D., of 
the ministry or for work as laymen. For carrying out the American Baptist Missionary Union; Douglas M. 
Our State press, headed by such men asGonzales, this purpose it has an Executive Committee of three: Thornton, Miss Leitch, Robert P. Wilder and F.S 
bravely tries to stemthe tide. Toomuch praise cannot Mr. John R. Mott, Prof. J. Ross Stevenson, of McCor- Brockman one of the traveling secretaries of the Move- 
be accordedthem. Will not such influential papers as mick Theological Seminary, Chicago, Ill., and Miss ment. Inthe afternoon there were sectional confer- 
yours agitate the matter? Pauline Root, M.D., formerly missionary of the Ameri- ences on evangelistic, educational and medical work, 
The State, of Columbi1, publishes a long and spirited ©" Board in India; a force of eight secretaries, three with short addresses by prominent workers and an op- 
and indignant poem on the subject, pleading for jus- at the headquarters in New York and five who spend ~ portunity for questions by the delegates. Inthe even- 
alee their entire time in traveling among the'colleges, and ing Mr. Robert E. Speer, Secretary of the Presbyteri- 
see: an Advisory Committee consisting of officers of several an Board anda member of the Advisory Committee, 
‘ - : et missionary societies. opened with a short address. There was an appeal by 
And all their guilt the blackness of their skin. The traveling secretaries seek to awaken interest in ae Mott for subscriptions to meet the expenses of the 
...- Let the spitfires go slow. We hear of a big missions in the different colleges, form classes for the movement, amounting tonot less than $14,000; and Dr.T. 
military boom in Texas, that two hundred thousand study of missions, impress the duty of personal conse- U. Dudley, Bishop of Kentucky, closed with an address 
men are ready to enlist in Iowa to fight Spain; and  cration to the work, and consult with students and pro- on missions, as the true basis of the lifeof the Church. 
even in quiet Connecticut we hear of a bumptious, fessors as tothe best methods. One ofthe secretaries Saturday A.M. Prof. J. W. E. Bowen, of Gammon The- 
unnamed captain, who is asking volunteers to send in New York, the Rev. Harlan P. Beach, forsome years ological Seminary, spoke on the negroproblem; Dr. R. 
in their names to his Putnam lock-box. Waris not # Missionary of the American Board in China, has F. Mackay, of Toronto, on the responsibility of the 
declared yet. There will be time enough to enlist charge of the educational department, the arranging of pastor: ex-Governor Beaver, of Philadelphia, on the 
then. Meantime we suggest to the belligerent cap- courses of study, etc. There isa monthly paper pub- duty of laymen; President Charles Cuthbert Hall, D.D., 
lished during the nine months of the student year; of Union Theological Seminary, on the colleges and 
; : : : there are eight missionary institutes held inconnection seminaries; and President Francis E. Clark, D.D., of 
ardor in the humdrum industries of peace, varying with the Summer Conferences of the College Young the Christian Endeavor Society, on that of young peo- 
them, if they wish to serve the State, by faithful Men’s and Young Women’s Christian Associations, ple’s organizations in connection with this movement. 
attendance to-their political duties, taking aninterest anda general convention is held once in every four The afternoon was given to denominational rallies, and 
in the good government of their towns and cities, years or college generation. in the evening Mr. Robert E. Speer spoke on the watch- 
and winning honor by fighting the corruptionists The field to be covered by the Movement is the 1,000 word andits meaning. On Sunday there were special 
and the Saloon nearer home. institutions of higher learning in the United States meetings inthe armory and different churches, and on 
...»Catholic papers, as well as Protestant, cor- ond meeente, ieehonns iy aemseurney fcnnas, amy 00 ses haere aid pea Ps oeree per 
ne ’ é , 100 theological seminaries, 209 medical schools,and 300 as was possible, the spirit of the Convention to others 
dially recognize the unselfish service Miss Willard pormal, missionary and other institutions. Of these, and carry out the suggestions made. 
rendered the -emperance cause. The Catholic Citt- 839 have already been reached, and there has been an 
zen quotes from one of her books as follows: entire enrolment of about 4,000 members, over 1,100 


should not be affected by changes of politics in the 
State. 


Iama Southerner. Therefore these words tu show 
that we feel our shame, and to confess that no words of 
censure you can speak will be toostrong. 


Another writes: 


‘A dusky color was their only sin, 


tains and colonels and generals that they spend their 


This bare statement of the program gives an idea of 
the scope of the Convention and also of the Movement; 
‘‘ Three things I did once in a while, during my two having gone tothe field. This, however, does not repre- but it can give no idea of the spirit that dominated and 
years and four months of foreign travel, that I never S¢9t by any means the entire influence, as large num- dominates both the Convention and the Movement. 
did and never do at home. I went to see sights on ers join theclasses who do not expect to be mission- That may be defined in a word as consecrated common 
Sunday, went to the theater and took wine at dinner.” aries. Itis also by no means certain that allthose who sense. There were no pyrotechnics, very little appeal; 
The explanation is, as we are authoritatively inform- are enrolled will go, the pledge being the expression chiefly a calm, straightforward, thoroughly practical 
ed, that Migs Willard made this journey when she of a willingness and desire, should Providence permit, discussion of the problems not merely of the great work 

: rather than of an absolute determination. Asanaddi- of foreign missions but of the Movement itself, with no 
tional result, similar movements have been started in ignoring of the dangers or slighting of the perplexities. 
Great Britain, Scandinavia, Germany, French-speak- There were times when the tension was high. Pro- 

...» Where our sympathies must be in the struggle ing Europe, Australasia, South Africa, China, India fessor Bowen gavea most thrilling appeal for the col- 
for control in China appears from the protest by and Ceylon. The movement has a watchword—The ored race. Mr. Speer pictured witha vividness that 
the German Minister against the Grant by the Chi- Evangelization of the World in this Generation. This was almost oppressive what the Movement means to 

: has been severely criticised, but, as explained by the the great world lying in darkness and cherishing 

nese Government to a company backed by American iaaliiiens Siainw Ne inddieed. te} ; : : : 
‘ 5 ‘ generally indorsed. It is not a proph dreams; to the workers on the field longing for help; 

money to build a railroad through Shantung. He ecy, does not imply hasty or unsubstantial methods to the victim of slavery and the prisoner in the 
says that Germany must have the refusal of any con- oy ignore the slower processes cf Christian develop- Moslem home; above all to Christ waiting—waiting to 
tract to build railroads in that province in which they . ment, but is rather the expression of an ideal, of the see of the travail of his soul and be satisfied. Mr. F. 
have seized a port. Great Britain says that her only an earnest purpose to come as near as possible to B. Meyer dwelt with startling emphasis on the need of 
aim is to open China equally to all nations; and that what every Christian desires, the presentation of the separation from evil of all kinds for those who would 
is all we ask, a fair field and no favor. Gospel message in intelligible form toeveryliving soul. bearthe vessels of the Lord. Secretary Brockman, just 
The first convention was held in Cleveland in 1891, returned froma trip among the colleges, made an im- 


: and the second in Detroit in 1894. There were then passioned appeal to the great body of students to take 
postmaster for eight years. Charleston had a negro present about 1,100 delegates, making the largest stu- up the work, come into line and march. 


postmaster for eight years. Dozens of towns in the dent convention ever held; and it was thought scarcely These, however, were rather the exceptions. The 
State have had negro postmasters, Of what specially possible that this should far exceed it in attendance. prevalent tone was that of practical discussion pervaded 
sensitive breed are the people of Williamsburg County In sending out the preliminary notices the number in- with a solemn realization of what was and must be in- 
that they must kill and burn the negro postmaster of vited was limited to 1,500, and the Armory ofthe Cleve- volved in the acceptance of the watchword which was 
Lake City and his baby, and dangerously wound, land Grays, seating comfortably 2,500 on the floor, was displayed on the left of the speakers, whileon the right 
perhaps mortally, his wife and three other ehildren? engaged as furnishing ample accommodation. The was the text, ‘‘ Thy people shall be willing in the day 
committee were ready on Saturday, and early in the of thy Power.’’ And in this line there was manifest 
...» Recently the school children of Wilmington, week the delegates began to come. Tuesday the num- even more of power than inthe more dramatic efforts. 
Del., presented a three hundred dollar Bibletothe ber exceeded the limit suggested, and on Wednesday The Bishop of Huron portrayed the spiritual qualifica- 
United States gunboat ‘‘Wilmington,” witha pres- there were considerably over 2,000 registered. Cleve- tions of the volunteer, showing the danger of self-suffi- 
entation speech by one of the scholars. Thenthe land hospitality proved amply sufficient to meet the ciency, andillustrating by the life of Moses, who when 
gift of the adult citizens, a fifteen hundred dollar needs, however; and the delegates and a large number he thought himself ready to free the Hebrews succeed- 
punchbowl was presented, with a speech by the Hon. of invited guests, including officers of the missionary edsimply in killing one man, and was ready only when 
Thomas F. Bayard. One of these gifts was a fitting societies, missionaries at home on furlough and others, he had seven good and sufficient reasons for his abso- 
one. were all provided for. lute inadequacy tothe task. He dwelt upon the neces- 
, The general program included morning sessions in sity of the vision of Christ as Johnsaw him, as a Lamb 
-..»Ex-Senator Edmunds has admirably expressed the armory for the discussion of topics connected with that had been slain, in order that the people to whom 
what is the true attitude for us to maintain in the the work of the Movement, sectional conferences inthe they go may feel that Christ waits inthem. The burn- 
midst of the excitement over the ‘‘ Maine’’ disaster: afternoon, and addresses in the evening, with overflow ing bush was a simple, worthless acaciabush. So, too, 
“ Above all, it seems to me that American chivalry meetings in neighboring churches. Wednesday after- Dr. Ewing’s statement of the intellectual and practical 
demands that we exercise our finest and nicest sense of 00n was given to a devotional meeting underthe lead qualifications needed was most searching. There must 
honor and dignity and impute nothing evil to theGov- of the Rev. F. B. Meyer, and Wednesday evening there be devotion, but the purest devotion cannot take the 
ernment of Spain, unless the most incontrovertible facts was an address of welcome by Bishop Leonard, of placeof the ability tounderstand the thoughts and char- 
demonstrate such a necessity.” Ohio, responded to by Professor Stevenson, and an acterofthe people, to master their languages so as to 


was a girl, and long before she became a temperance 
reformer. It isnot true of her later tours abroad. 


...» The capital of South Carolina had a negro 


. 
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express intelligently and intelligibly the truth, and 
meet the objections and difficulties of minds perhaps 
the most acute in the world. There must be also tact, 
skillin meeting men, disarming hostility, developing 
friendship, recommending the religion of Christ. 

The discussion of the financial problem brought out 
some of the most telling speeches. Bishop Ninde 
dwelt upon the growing feeling throughout thecountry, 
which is neither anarchism nor communism, that no 
man has a right to amass great wealth merely to be 
crystallized into uselessness or dissipated into worth- 
lessness, and expressed the belief that ministers have 
made a mistake in lamenting the business frenzy and 
preaching moderation, contentment with what men 
have. What is needed is right direction given to this 
impulse, a new motive put inthe saddle. Christ needs 
all that the best business capacity and the highest 
business ambition can give. The freshest and most 
telling address on this topic, and’ in some respects, of 
the Convention, was by Dr. F. A. Schauffler. No one 
who heard it will ever forget his definition of money 
as ‘‘ myself,’’ embodied in cash, stored for use, and to 
be loosed, by a consecration to the service of God. The 
laborer puts himself into his six days’ work with pick 
and shovel, and receives himself back at the end of 
the week in the form of wages, which he stores up for 
use, good or bad. The clerk out of his wages—him- 
self—sends a portion—himself—back to the mother who 
gave him to himself. The business man, the inventor— 
an Edison—puts himself into his work, and stores his 
fortune, for use or for waste. There are more suicides 
than those who use knife, or pistol, or poisor. Only 
less vivid were the setting. forth by Dr. Mabie of the 
power of prayer in giving and the estimate of available 
wealth and the possible income if all would give as 
some do, by Miss Leitch and secretaries Wilder and 
Brockman. 

Perhaps the soberest session was that on Saturday 
morning when the duty of pastors, of laymen, of the 
colleges and seminaries, and of the Young People of 
the country was dwelt upon. General Beaver’s declara- 
tion that the sutlers with their wagons of provisions 
were sometimes worth more than a whole staff of gen- 
eral officers, provoked an involuntary applause, which 
even Mr. Mott, firm presiding officer as he was, 
thought best to let pass, but which almost disconcerted 
the speaker; for he said it in all seriousness and not for 
effect, as was evident from his earnest appeal to elimi- 
nate all selfishness and do fully the duty of the hour, 
whatever it might be. Dr. Mackay’s appeal to pastors 
as the concentrated life and guiding influence of the 
churches, to inform themselves thoroughly as to the 
movement, not merely for its own sake but for the wider 
interests involved, which they cannot afford to ignore, 
was in the same line, with less of oratorical effect, but 
no less of earnestness. President Hall’s arraignment 
of the curriculum of college and seminary, as not only 
not encouraging the study of missions, but positively 
hindering it, should be read by every trustee and pro- 
fessor in the country, while Dr, F. E. Clark’s stirring 
words tothe Young People to emulate Carey, whose 
shoemaker’s banner he held in his hand was as solemn 
as fervent. 4 

Fully as important were the statements of the needs 
of the field,the opportunities and the possibilities of 
the work. These were chiefly set forth in the sectional 
meetings upon which great stress was laid by the 
leaders. In the generzl sessions special reference 
should be made to the statements by Mr. Thorntonin 
regard to Africa, deriving additlonal interest from his 
appointment by the Church Missionary Society to open 
work among the students of the Mosque of El Azhar in 
Cairo, probably the most fanatical body in the world. 
Mr. Thornton gave a brief survey of the general situa- 
tion in Africa, showing how already the means are in 
hand, if only money and men are forthcoming, for a 
marvelous work. The most picturesque speaker on che 
foreign field was the Rev. S. M. Zwemer. His por- 
treyal of Islam as it is, in its great extent and power, 
and its debasing effects was very fine. With a colored 
chart he showed that only 18,000,000 out of the 200,000,- 
000 Moslems are underTurikish rule,and scouted the idea 
that Islam’s power is at all dependent on the Caliphate 
of the Sultan. Of the remainder much more than half 
are under Christian rule. England and Russia, and, for 
the most part, accessible to Christian missions. Hindu- 
ism,too, as described by Mr. Wilder and Dr. Ewing, 
offers an immediate and hopeful if difficult field, while 
Mr. Beach's setting forth of Confucianism showed that 
China is open as never before. . 

Probably the most solid work of the Convention was 
that done in the sectional conferences, when the volun- 
teers came into close touch with the missionaries and 
leaders and learned the situation and the needs in a 
hand-to-hand way. So important was this deemed that 
the delegations were repeatedly urged to divide so that 
some members should attend each section and thus be 
able to give an all-round report on their return. 

The general conduct of the Convention deserves the 
highest praise. The program was as nearly complete 
as possible, The audience was kept well in hand, no 
time being wasted inapplause. The music was inspir- 
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ing, both that of the great audience and of the Iowa 
quartet of male voices. The method of collecting sub- 
scriptions might well be studied with advantage by 
other organizations. After a calm, straightforward 
statement ‘of the needs, $14,000 to cover the present 
work, $16,000 if it is to be extended to reach fully ali 
the colleges and seminaries, especially the medical col- 
leges, cards were distributed for four-year subscrip- 
tions. As they were collected the sums, not the names, 
were called off, and it was found that over $7,000 had 
been secured in sums varying from one dollar to $1,000. 
Mr. Speer’s address on Saturday evening I was unable 
to hear, but the accounts show that it was fully up to 
his marvelous ability. This week the students are 
back at their work to carry. out themselves and give,so 
far as possible, to others the impulse of a convention, 
remarkable not less for its deep spiritual character 
than its plain common sense and good judgment. 
E. M. B. 


Ir is reported that Justice Smyth, of the Supreme 
Court of this city, who is lying seriously ill, has beccme 
a Roman Catholic. He was a communicant of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church, but has in late years 
shown much sympathy with the Catholic communion. 


...-An analysis of the salaries paid to ministers in 
the Methodist Church of Canada, shows that there 
are only tenin, the Dominion who receive $2,000 and 
over; 125 receive between $1,000 and $2,000; 803 get 
from $500 to $1,000, and 380 get less than $500. About 
five-eighths of all the pastors are living on salaries be- 
tween $500 and $1,000. 

...-According to a recent census the population of 
France is now 38,228,969. Of this number 659,825 are 

Protestants, namely 572,625 Reformed and 80,000 Lu- 
therans. Before the persecutions in the days of Louis 
XIV, the Protestant population in France was 2,000,000. 
In 1756it had decreased to 400,000. At present there are 
in the entire country 582 Protestant parishes and 700 
Protestant pastors. 


....Between the years 1871 and 1895 the Catholic 
population of the two provinces of Alsace and Lorraine 
decreased from 1,223,000 to 1,213,000, while in Strass- 
burg it increased from 43,000 to 61,000. During this 
same period the Protestant population of the annexed 
districts increased from 250,698 to 311,085, and in Strass- 
burg alone from 31,000 to 54,000. Of the Protestants 
255,000 belong to the Lutheran Church and 56,000 to 
the Reformed, while the military contingent is repre- 
sented by 45,000 Protestants. 


....The troubles of the Fifth Avenue Presbyterian 
Chuich inthis city, are not yet'at an end. Another 
member of the Session, who has been absent for some 
weeks, and has just returned, has offered his resigna- 
tion. Up tothe present, out of sixteen members of the 
Session nine have resigned. There is a committee 
charged with the duty of urging the elders who have 
resigned, to withdraw their resignations. It is under- 
stood that this committee will report at the meeting of 
the Session, to be held March roth. 


....The English Wesleyan Church has met with a 
great loss in the sudden death of Wm. F. Moulton, D.D., 
ex-President of the Wesleyan Conference and Master 
of Leys School, a very successful Church institution in 
Cambridge. Dr. Moulton was a member of the English 
Company of Revisers of the New Testament. He died 
at the age of sixty-three. The Bishop of Durham, an 
old friend, has written a tribute to his memory. He 
occupied the place, he says, next to Dr. Moulton in the 
Revision Company; and close and constant intercourse 
with him increased his Lordship’s ‘‘ admiration for his 
learning and scholarship,’’ to which was added ‘‘a 
personal affection which has grown deeper through all 
the years that have followed.” 


....Zhe Catholic Citizen, of Milwaukee, one of the 
organs of the Roman Catholic Church, says that Arch- 
bishop Vilatte, known as ‘‘ Primate of the Old Catholic 
Church in America,”’ is, by recent changes, left withcut 
achurch. It states that his ‘‘ Old Catholic cathedral,” 
in Green Bay, ‘‘covered with liens and mortgages,” 
has been sold to a Polish Catholic congreyation, and 
that he has also lost his other church at Duval, in 
which he began his work. The church in Green Bay 
was built by him. Lately his headquarters have been 
at Duval. There has also been a report to the effect 
that he was in negotiation with Bishop Messner, with 
the purpose of being received into the Church of Rome; 
but this has been denied. 


....Great preparations are being made for the Moody 
Evangelistic meetings, which are to be held in this city 
March 13th-20th inclusive. The meetings are to be held 
in the Grand Central Palace on Lexington Avenue, be- 
tween Thirty-third and Thirty-fourth Streets. The 
daily program will begin with a prayer and praise serv- 
ice at ten o'clock in the morning. Mr. Moody himself 
will conduct this, and he will speak at three o’clock in 
the afternoon and at eight o’clock in the evening. 
Services will be held every hour of the day from ten in 
the morning until ten at night. A number of other lead- 
ers will be in charge at hours when Mr. Moody is not. 
He expects to have as assistants Drs. J. W. Chapman, 
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of Philadelphia; H. M. Wharton, of Baltimore; the Rev. 
I. Scofield, A. C. Dixon and local pastors. 


....The seventh annual Negro Conference at Tuske- 
gee, Ala., last week, which was attended by 2,000 col- 
ored farmers, representing most of the Southern 
States, adopted declarations to the effect that wherever 
the negroes have been touched by outside influences 
they have manifested a constant growth in acquiring 
education, building schoolhouses, developing Chris- 
tian character, improving their ministry, securing bet- 
ter results in farming, ceasing to mortgage their prop- 
erties, getting out of debt, and replacing the one-room 
cabin with better homes; that wherever outside influ- 
ence has not touched the colored people their condition 
is unsatisfactory; that as 85 per cent. of the colored 
people in the South get their living by agriculture, 
special stress should be laid upon training in agricul- 
ture with other forms of education. [t was also urged 
that local negro conferences be formed throughout the 
South. 


....The Lutherans of Milwaukee and neighborhood 
have undertaken a new method of charity work in the 
organization of a ‘‘ Kinderfreund-gesellschaft.” The 
special purpose of this society is to arrange for the 
adoption and education of orphaned children by Chris- 
tianfamilies. It is the conviction of the members that 
the common practice of housing such orphans together 
in a home does not accomplish the best ends; but that 
such institutions should exist only as temporary gather- 
ing places for these waifs until reliable Christian homes 
can be found for them; and tbe younger the children 
are when they are transferred to the bosoms of such 
families the better.. The society has recently made 
its first annual report and rejoicesin having had excel- 
lent success. The membership consists of communi- 
cants from various Lutheran congregations who give 
an annual contribution to the purposes of the society. 
The pastors are naturally at the head of the move- 
ment. 


....The increased interest among scholars in Semitic 
literature has led to the publishing of a variety of liter- 
ary and grammatical works in the Nestorian character, 
in Germany, France and England. And here again the 
missionary service proves the handmaid of science. 
The beautiful type in which the great publishing 
houses of Europe are bringing out this Syrian litera- 
ture, was furnished them from the unpretending little 
foundry of the Presbyterian Mission Press at Urumia, 
Persia. There the dies were cut, the matrices made, 
and the sample type cast. The latest incident is the 
casting, by one of the large type foundries ‘in New 
York, for the Cambridge Press, Engiand, of a tont of 
the same type used in the Syriac Bible =... tly issred 
by the American Bible Society, with which to print a 
dictionary of the modern Syriac language, which the 
missionaries, Dr. Justin Perkins and his colleagues 
first made the scholars of Europe and America ac- 
quainted with. 


....The Churches of the United States and Canada 
are endeavoring to look after the religious interests of 
miners in the gold-fieldsof the Klondike and on their 
way tothem. A Methodist church has been opened at 
Dyea, at the foot of the passes over the mountains, by 
the Rev. Charles J. Larsen, appointed last fall for this 
work by Bishop McCabe. Mr. Larsen labored on the 
church with his own hands. The morning service was 
in English; the afternoon in Scandinavian. Both were 
well attended. Mr. Larsen will shortly establish service 
in a Gospel tent at Lindemann. The Canada Presby- 
terian Church has built a church at Skaguay, which 
was dedicated in December. What the Presbyterian 
Home Mission Board of New York is doing in the 
Klondike we have already described. The Jesuits have 
a church in Dawson City, together with a hospital and 
a schoolhouse. At last accounts the hospital had 
twenty-six patients who are nursed chiefly by miners, 
the regular nurses not having yet arrived from Montre- 
al. Six Sisters of St. Anne are on the way. Father 
Tosi, who had established Catholic service at Juneau, 
died last month. Father Rene, Prefect Apostolic of 
Alaska, is on his way to Paris to get funds for the 
further prosecution of mission work among the miners. 
He wants ten more assistants. 


....It is an exceedingly rare occurrence that a Ger- 
man theological professor leaves a full professorship 
in Berlin to accept a similar position at any other uni- 
versity, and it is equally rare that the offer of a theo- 
logical chair in Berlin is declined. Yet both of these 
things have happened within the last few weeks. Pro- 
fessor Schlatter, who has been a member of the Berlin 
faculty for years, has accepted a chair in Tiibingen, 
which can probably be counted among the second rank 
universities, compared with the mighty Berlin, Munich 
and Leipzig, constituting the first. As his successor, 
Professor Cremer, of Greifswald, the New Testament 
specialist, was called, and he has promptly declined. 
Considering that it is generally the ambition of a pro- 
fessor to get into Prussian service and particularly at 
the leading university, that:of Berlin, these actions are 
enigmatical. They are probably best explained on the 
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ground that they are illustrations of the Church politics 
of the Government. Schlatter was originally called 
to Berlin in deference to the demand for a positive the- 
ological man at the institution and not in accordance 
with the wishes of the authorities of that school. 
Schlatter accordingly found his stay there uncomforta- 
ble, no ‘‘sphere” apparently being opened for him, 
and he accordingly seized the first opportunity to leave. 
Now the Government has called another conservative 
man, who, however, has learned from the experience 
of his predecessor and prefers to stay at little Greifs- 
wald rather than goto big Berlin. Whether further 
attempts will be made to get a ‘‘ positive’’ man to Ber- 
lin remains to be seen. Several other names have been 
mentioned as possible candidates. 


..--His Excellency, Tahsin Bey, first Secretary of 
the Sultan, sent out last September the following cir- 
cular telegraphic dispatch to the governors-general of 
the provinces of the Ottoman Empire, which has only 
lately come to public knowledge: 

‘It has been ascertained that orders have been given to 

the Consuls to institute an inquiry concerning the num- 
ber of Armenians in Anatolia, their children left ina state 
of des.itution, those who have been converted to Islamism, 
the women detained in the houses of Mussulmans, the de- 
gree of poverty of the Armenians and their families, and 
those who have beencondemned. Now as it is known that 
it is the Armenians themselves who have organized and 
provoked the troubles; and as their aggression was not 
foreseen, it is unquestionable that Mussulman women and 
children have remained in their hands. On the other 
hand, it is also unquestionable that neither Armenian 
women nor children could have remained in the possession 
of Mussulmans. In spite of all this, incessant inquiries 
are being set on foot with the object of establishing that it 
is the Armenians who are the victims; and as these efforts 
are prejudicial to the Imperial Government, it follows that 
from the moment you learn that the Consuls are acting in 
this manner you ought, in order to anticipate the effect of 
these falsehoods or calumnies, which may create much 
prejudice against the Government, to take immediately 
such measures to defeat them as are imposed upon you by 
your obligations of devotion and fidelity, and at the same 
time to keep us informed of them. If you act otherwise 
you will be responsible and considered as a traitor to the 
Government and to Islam. It is equally necessary that 
you should produce evidence of the acts of plunder and ag- 
gression on the part of Armenians which will result from 
the investigation and proceedings of the Consuls. It is, 
then, by order of His Imperial Majesty, the Suitan, that 
the First Secretary of the Palace, by his telegram of the 
first of September, 1313 (Turkish style), informs you of the 
duty of bestowing the most careful attention upon this 
matter. Consequently you ought, in conformity with the 
imperial lrade, to use the utmost zeal and take all needful 
steps.”’ : 
It will be seen that the purpose was to direct the gov- 
ernors-general to see to it that every possible obstruc- 
tion should be put in the way of the investigations by 
the Consuls of European Powers into the seizure of 
Armenian women for the Turkish harems. 


....Lhe chief organ of the Church of England, the 
London Guardian, has published another full statistical 
exhibit for that communion. It is for the year 1896, 
and includes England and Wales. The tables are in 
part based upon the returns of incumbents, and that 
these returns are very nearlycomplete will be seen 
from the fact that out of a total of 13,872 incumbents 
13,635 have made answer to the questions asked them. 
It appears from these tables that the number of com- 
municants, as estimated, is 1,886,059. This indicates 
an increase over last year of somewnat less than 46,000 
but a gain in two years of nearly 108,000. There were 
573,194 baptisms of infants and 12,149 of adults. There 
has been a gradual increase in the last six years in 
these twoitems. The total of church accommodations 
is put at 6,826,977, of which 5,476,582 sittings are free 
and 1,410,395 appropriated. In the last five years there 
has been a gain in the accommodations furnished of 
nearly 418,000 sittings. This gain has been entirely 
on the side of free sittings, those which are returned as 
appropriated showing a falling off in that pericd of 
considerably over 10,000. The number of children in 
the Sunday-schools is 2,393.372, showing a gain in the 
last five years of 187,823. Thestatistics of the temper- 
ance branch are not very encouraging. There has been 
a steady decrease of the number of adult members who 
are abstainers and also of those who are non-abstain- 
ers. A small increase of juvenile members is indi- 
cated. The net total income for the clergy from pew- 
rents, the tithe-rent charge and other sources, is put at 
$16. 748,890. This does not, of course, include volun- 
tary offerings for the assistant clergy, which amount to 
$3,207,395, making a total of $19,956,285 for the clergy. 
The voluntary offerings of the Church for home mis- 
sions, foreign missions, educational work, philan- 
thropic work, parochial purposes, elementary education 
and the care of the church buildings, grounds,etc.,reach 
the magnificent total of $35,258,890. If to this sum is 
added the amount of clerical incomes from the tithe- 
rent charge, pew rents and other sources not voluntary, 
we have a total of $52,007.780 received for all pur- 
poses in 1896. The amount raised for home mission 
purposes is alittle under $2,500,000; for foreign mis- 
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Biblical Research. 


No doubt the most interesting hypothesis at present 
struggling for recognition and acceptance in the de- 
partment of New Testament textual criticism is that 
first advocated about three years ago by the philolo- 
gian, Professor Blass, of Halle, in reference to the 
history of the text of the Book of Acts. The author 
claims that we have two recensions or editions of 
the book by the author Luke himself, namely, the 
Oriental type as found in the current and accepted 
text, and a Roman or Western type, as found inthe 
hitherto neglected and rather despised Codex Beze of 
Cambridge, with its enigmatical variants; and thatthe 
latter really is the older and more original form of this 
biblical book. The hypothesis at once drew interna- 
tional attention, and has been much discussed since. 
All the greater interest, accordingly, attaches itself to 
the résumé discussion of Professor Zéckler, in the 
Beweis des Glaubens, No.1, 4. a.,in which he presents 
in detail the status controversie in the matter and 
maintains that the hypothesis has made decided 
progress, even if it cannot be said that the victory 
has already been won. Zéckler, who is himself a 
warm advocate of the hypothesis, deems himself justi- 
fied in claiming that the hypothesis is in a fair way of 
becoming a fixed factor and force in all future exeget- 
ical study of Acts. The number of advocates of the 
Blass two recension view is steadily increasing. Zéck- 
ler divides into three classes those who have pub- 
lished their views on the matter. There is first a 
class, chiefly younger men. who from the outset 
havetaken a determined stand against the innovation; 
these still remain unconverted; then comes a second 
class who were rather in doubt as to its merits or de- 
merits, and this class as a whole has become more and 
more friendly to the hypothesis; and then, thirdly, 
there is another class which warmly indorses Blass, 
and this class is constantly increasing in number. 
Blass himself has in recent months applied his view to 
the text of the third gospel, but with results differing 
from those reached in reference to the Acts. In this 
case no priority can be claimed for the Beze or D 
codex; but rather it seems that Luke, after he had, 
about the year 59, in Palestine, written the text as we 
find it in the canonical collection, had later in Rome 
revised the Palestinian text, the signs and results of 
which are now incorporated in the D codex. Blass has 
accordingly published this text of Luke’s Gospel under 
the title,‘‘ Evangelium secundum Luce, sive Luce ad 
Theophilum liber primus.” 





....German literary journals are calling attention to 
the rich and rare contents of the new volume of Hil- 
precht’s edition of ‘‘ The Babylonian Expedition of the 
University of Pennsylvania,’’ Vol. IX, which is just 
making its appearance in Erlangen, in the publication 
house of Rudolf Merkel. The special title of this vol- 
ume is ‘‘ Business Documents of Murasht Sons of Nip- 
pur, by H. V. Hilprecht and A. T. Clay.’’ The volume 
is twice as large as its predecessors, containing 72 
plates of 120 cuneiform texts, prepared and edited most 
carefully by Hilprecht and Clay, dating from the period 
of Artaxerxes I (464-424 B.c.), as also 20 plates, in 
photo-lithographic reproduction, of cuneiform tablets 
and seals and Aramaic legends, terra-cottas and reliefs 
of Babylonian burial-places, with various forms of sar- 
cophagi, and also views of newly discovered temple for- 
tifications in the fifth pre-Christiancentury. Ina criti- 
cal introduction of 100 pages the editor gives the results 
of his special researches in three parts, treating of Pa- 
leography, Proper Names, and Translations with Com- 
mentary. This volume will be of special interest also 
for non-Assyriologists, especially Old Testament stu- 
dents, particularly because it contains a large number 
of Persian and Jewish proper names, the indentifi- 
cation of which has been made a matter of importance 
in the Introduction. The editor also has added a com- 
plete concordance of these proper names in 32 dcuble 
column pages. Theologians will be interested in the 
fact that Hilprecht has demonstrated that a large num- 
ber of the Jewish exiles deported to Babylonia by 
Nebuchadnezzar were settled in Nippur and surrounding 
country, and that the river Chebar, where Ezekiel saw 
his visions of the cherubim, was really a navigable 
canal near Nippur, which is mentioned twice in these 
texts; and that the Jewish tradition which identifies 
Nippur with Calneh (Gen. 10: 10)is made more probable 
in the light of these facts. Then, too, the /atabari 
(detharboya) of Dan. 3: 2, as also the names of other 
Persian officials, are frequently mentioned in these new 
inscriptions. 

...-Catholic scholars on the Continent seem to have 
a special liking for the deluge stories in Genesis and 
their connection with the traditions of other peoples. 
The latest contribution in this line isby Dr. Joseph Rei- 
ber, in the Katholik, 1897. No.1. The writer with consid- 
erable acumen turns his criticism against R. Andrée’s 
ultranativistic theory according to which the various 
deluge myths of different nationalities practically 
originated independent of each other, as also against 
Suess’s one-sided localizing of the deluge in Babylonia. 
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He in part favors the view of Swarz in placing the 
deluge in Northern Central Asia, but does not ac- 
cept the ethnological deductions of Swarz. He believes 
that especially the Chinese form of the myth, as found 
inthe Yuking, is of very early origin, as also the story 
of the North American Indians, and of some of the 
African tribes. 


The Sunday - School. 
Lesson’ for March 13th. 


THE WHEAT AND THE TARES.—Marr. 13: 24-30; 





36-43. 
GOLDEN TExT.—‘‘ He that soweth the good seed is 
the Son of Man.’’—Marrt. 13: 37. 
NotEs.—‘‘ Paraéle.’’—A short story invented to illus- 





trate a moral truth. ‘* The Kingdom of Heaven.”— 
The period inwhich Christ begins to set up his power 
by his Church, beginning with his ministry and finished 
at his second coming. ‘* Tares.’’—A plant much re- 
sembling wheat, but producing black and poisonous 
seeds. At the present day the tares, or darnel, is care- 
fully picked out of the wheat before threshing. “* The 
Son of Man.”’—So called to show how he identified him- 
self with man. ‘““ The field is the world.’’—This 
shows that Christ is not speaking of his Church only ; 
but of all people—at least, all among those to whom the 
knowledge of the truth has come. ‘* The good seed 
are the children of the Kingdom.’’—Here Christ is rep- 
resented as by his truth putting his disciples in the 
world. ‘* The wicked one.’’—Satan.———“* The end 
of the world.’’—Rather, of the age, dispensation, eon. 
The Greek word is different from that translated 
‘* world”’ in v. 38. ‘*4 furnace of fire.”’—This is 
to be regarded as imagery; not denoting litera! fire in 
an actual furnace, but bitter anguish and punishment. 
‘* Who hath ears to hear.’’—This expression, so 
frequently repeated by Christ, means, Let every one 
who is willing to understand and learn the truth pay 
attention and act accordingly. 

Instruction.—Christ sows good seed in his field. 
What do we sow? Every man, every woman, every 
child has a field of his own ; and he sows something in 
it—good influences or bad. We must tryto be like 
Christ in our sowing. 

Wecannot sow- good seed more eagerly than the 
Devil keeps sowing bad seed. Every allurement to 
vice, every corner barroom, every vulgar theater, every 
street-corner where boys and men congregate to tell 
coarse stories and swear, is the spot where the Devil is 
sowing his tares. 

There is too much sleeping in this world on the part 
of good people. We donot pay enough attention to 
see to it that evil is not propagated, that vile influences 
are not stopped. Satan does not sleep. He improves 
every chance. If it were not true that good seed is so 
much better than bad seed, it would hardly stand any 
chance when both grow up together. But truth crushed 
to earth will rise again. 

We try in this world, as much as we can, to separate 
the good from the bad. We build prisons for the bad; 
but we cannot do all we would. The wheat and the 
tares we have to let grow together, for the most part. 
There are quite as bad people outside of the prisons as 
there areinthem. What a tearing upit would make if 
we were to put all the bad in prisons. And what pris- 
ons would hold them? 

If the good and the bad cannot be separated here, 
they can be separated easily enough after death. Then 
each will go naturally to his own place—the good into 
glory, to shine forth as the sun; the wicked into the 
punishment of the second death. 

Christ represents his angels as the agents in separa- 
ting the good from the wicked. We know very little about 
the agency of the angels—what they do, how they oc- 
cupy themselves; but this passage seems to suggest 


that God gives them and thespirits of good men in 
Heaven their service to dointhe management of the 
world, helping God there as they did here. We cannot 
believe that in Heaven the righteous after death will 
resign themselves to a life of indolence and sloth, sim- 
ply singing and playing on harps. They will find their 
activities as busily exercised there as here. 

There is no hint in the Word of Godthat inthe next 
world there will be any further probation for those that 
have been persistently wicked here. Those that have 
here wilfully rejected Christ, and have tried to do evil, 
and refused good influences—for these the Bible holds 
out no hope. Why should it? 

Why should not the righteous shine like the sun in 
the kingdom of their Father? It is the nature of good- 
ness to shine. God shines because he is good. It is 
only holiness that is glorious. Good people can’t help 
being happy. They can’t help seeming to otheis happy 
and blessed. They can’t help things going well with 

-them inthe end. They have God as their friend, and 
his glory shall be theirs. Christ says: They shall sit 
with me in my throne. 

The trouble is not that we have not ears, but that 
we will not use them. It is easy enough to hear and” 
know the truth; but the trouble is that, when we know 
the truth we do not do it. 'We do wrong, knowing it to 
be wrong. The wild young man drinks, knowing it is 
likely to made him a drunkard. The profane man 
swears, knowing it brings the. curse of God. We all 
know how to please God. Blessed are we if.we do as 
well as we know. 3 
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Literature. 


Audubon’ s Journal and Sketches.* 


JOHN JAMES AUDUBON was one of the most pic- 
turesque figures among the distinguished men of 
science whose work in natural history attracted the 
world’s attention during the first half of the present 
century; and it is of no small interest to find these 
two stout volumes of his notes, letters and journals, 
so well edited by his granddaughter, making public 
for the first time some important memoranda and 
personal records written by his own hand. It.is like 
a journey back to pioneer days to read these singu- 
larly realpages. Itis not literature, it is life that we 
take from the tines. Here was a genuine hero in the 
cause of naturalhistory. The great French potter, 
in his desperate struggle to rediscover the art of 
underglaze decoration, scarcely surpassed Audubon 

i n stubborn persistence and unflinching suffering. 

The compiler of these volumes has done her work 
with reserve and with admirable modesty. Audubon 
himself speaks for the most part, the editor and Dr. 
Coues interpolating only what is necessary by way of 
explanation and the proper joining of the parts. Dr. 
Coues’s notes,*however, are very valuable, adding 
data of importance to the future historian of Ameri- 
can ornithological work. There is, moreover, a 
great deal of biographical matter scattered through 
the granddaughter’s notes, and her sketch of Audu- 
bon at the beginning of Vol. I, altho not full, is in- 
teresting. She says that it is the ‘‘only correct ac- 
count that has been written.” As such it is entitled 
to consideration. 

Audubon never knew his own age; and his moth- 
er’s family name has been but recently found out by 
her grandchildren. John James Laforest Audubon 
was the ornithologist’s full name, and his mother was 
a Spanish creole, who perished at the hands of insur- 
gent slaves in San Domingo. Her family name was 
Rabin. Asto the date of Audubon’s birth, there is 
a margin of uncertainty covering eleven years. His 
granddaughter says: 

‘*He may have been born anywhere between 1772 
and 1783; and in the face of this uncertainty the date 
usually given, May 5th, 1780, may be accepted, tho the 
true one is no doubt earlier.”’ 

Besides the biography, the first volume contains 
Audubon’s journals, kept while in Europe from 1826 
to 1829, the Labrador journal of 1833, and the ‘‘ Mis- 
souri River Journals,” the last now printed for the first 
time. Audubon’s wife, in her narrative, states that 
her husband left no record of his voyage up the Mis- 
souri; but in August, 1896, the manuscript of what 
turns out to be a most minutely detailed and inter- 
esting journal was found in the back of an old desk, 
where it had lain hidden for fifty years. It begins 
with the date of eleventh of March, 1843, and closes 
with the entry: 

‘*Reached home at 3 P.M., November 6th, 1843, and, 

thank God, found all my family quite well.” 
The journey up the river was undertaken for the 
purpose of collecting specimens and making drawings 
for the ‘‘ Quadrupeds of North America.” Audubon 
had for his companions and co-workers his friend 
Edward Harris, John G. Bell, the noted taxidermist, 
Isaac Sprague, the artist, and Lewis Squires. 

This ‘‘ Missouri River Journal’’ is of absorbing in- 
terest, both as a faithful record of a well-managed 
expedition in the interest of natural history and as a 
vivid sketch of human life in the West fifty years 
ago. The adventures described are not especially 
romantic, and there is no exaggeration of statement 
in the writing; but to read them isto live the life 
and experience the circumstances of the voyage. Au- 
dubon was then past sixty years of age and could no 
lenger endure the extreme fatigues of long tramping; 
but his energies were remarkable, and the amount of 
work he accomplished seems scarcely credible. 

The arrangement of the materials of this large 
book could not be better. The second volume, after 
giving the conclusion of the ‘‘ Missouri River Jour- 
nal,” carried over from the first, is made up of 
sketches by Audubon entitled ‘‘ Episodes,’’ which, 
besides containing rich biographical matter, are full 
of the romance of experiences ‘‘ by flood and field ” in 
the most picturesque part’ of our country in the first 
and second quarters of the present century, Audu- 
bon’s early life was largely given over to rambling in 
the wilderness, and he had cacoethes scribendi from 
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the first as well asa great itch for painting. These 
sketches of his adventures sometimes border upon 
the marvelous, and yet most of them bear unmis- 
takable marks of absolute truthfulness. In his soli- 
tary rambles through the wildest parts of our coun- 
try he never failed to make his observations and ex- 
periences permanent by recording them in his note- 
book along with pencil sketches and memoranda in 
colors. 

Two of Audubon’s drawings of birds not hitherto 
published help to enrich these volumes, which con- 
tain also many portraits of Audubon and of members 
of his family. ‘‘The European Journals’’ cover a 
period of three years, from 1826to 1829, during which 
he traveled over England and France soliciting sub- 
scriptions for his great work which was being pre- 
pared for publication in London, and before his re- 
turn the undertaking had reached the issue of Part 
X of ‘‘ Birds of America.’’ and the plates numbered 
fifty. Itis strange reading, the account of a man’s 
wandering from house to house and from one distin- 
guished person to another importuning everybody he 
met to subscribe for his book. He was by this time 
so adept at drawing birds that he dashed off paint- 
ings with the ease of a sign-writer. These he sold 
to help defray his expenses, or gave to influential 
persons who aided him in getting subscriptions. 
Mrs, Audubon and the children were left in America 
pinched for money during the entire three years; and 
even when Audubon returned to New York in May, 
1829, he did not go immediately to his wife, but re- 
mained in the neighborhood of New York until late 
in the autumn working at drawings needed for the 
forthcoming volumes of his book. 

‘« The Labrador Journal’”’ begins June 4th, 1833, 
and closes August 31st. The voyage was interesting, 
and resulted in some valuable collections. Audu- 
bon’s descriptions are graphic; full of picturesque 
touches, and exceedingly entertaining as well as full 
of facts which some day will enter into the history of 
American ornithologicalexploration. Since his time 
the work he undertook has been advanced, revised 
and all but perfected even beyond what he could have 
dreamed possible; yet his achievements remain un- 
dimmed, the admiration of all lovers of natural his- 
tory. 

To the general reader the ‘‘ Episodes’’ will doubt- 
less appeal most forcibly. They are imbued with 
life, and suffused with the power of permanent hu- 
man interest. Not unfrequently they disclose a 
too insistent literary consciousness and suggest the 
eariler spirit of American adventure stories; but 
Audubon himself is ever present with the magnetism 
of personal experience and superior knowledge to im- 
press every description with verity. One story tells 
how a strange naturalist visited the Audubon home 
at Henderson, Ky., and was given a room for the 
night. He was a nondescript in both dress and per- 
sonal make-up,a long-haired, lean, swarthy, emaciated 
fellow, clad in dirty nankeen clothes, and bearing on 
his back a huge bundle of plants gathered in the 
woods. Inthe night Audubon heard a great racket 
in the stranger’s room, and going in saw him in his 
nightclothes chasing some bats round and round, 
and slashing at them with his (Audubon’s) Stradivari 
violin, which he had already smashed and ruined. It 
was soon discovered that the wild naturalist thought 
the bats belonged to a new species and was almost 
crazy with the desire to capture one! Audubon does 
not give the stranger's name; but it was Constan- 
tine Raffinesque, perhaps the most gifted and the 
most erratic man of his day. 

From cover to cover these volumes are delightful 
reading aside from their interest as biography and 
natural history. Audubon was, in his way, a great 
man, and the fascination of greatness will always re- 
main in what he wrote. He was not a great artist, 
but he came near being one. In his bird pictures he 
often reached the hither limit of genuine artistic 
achievement. It is here that his plates surpass Wil- 
son’s beyond compare, while Wilson was the truer 
delineator of the bird as a fact, from a matter-of-fact 
point of view. The hitherto unpublished drawings 
in the present work are characteristic of Audubon, 
showing his excellences and his faults as an artist. 
For example, the ‘‘ Flycatchers,’’on page 114 of Vol. 
I, is a picture admirably bird-like and full of action; 
but precious little are these flycatchers like real fly- 
catchers of any known species. The ‘‘ Eagle and 
Lamb,” on page 342 of the same volume, shows the 
bird in an attitude extremely awkward, its wings 
quite distorted. As for the lamb, it kneels on a 
lofty crag, its head upturned in stiff beseechment. 
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Still the picture, as a picture, gives a rather fine 
impression at first glance. 

We are sorry to close this very imperfect notice of 
an important book without going into a considera- 
tion of the new materials furnished by the ‘‘ Missouri 
River Journal’’; we can but say to all readers that 
here is a work not to be overlooked or passed by. It 
should go into every library and should be a part of 
the reading of every person desiring to know the his- 
tory of American ornithology. 





Ginsburg’s Introduction to the Hebrew 
Bible. 


BY B. PICK, PH.D., D.D. 


THis introduction is written with special reference to 
the Hebrew text of the Old Testament published by the 
Trinitarian Bible Society at London in 1894. Ginsburg 
in preparing his text, adopted as basis the first edition 
of Jacob ben Chayim’s Masoretic recension, published 
by Bomberg, at Venice, in 1524-25, which he supplied 
with various readings, not only from manuscripts, but 
also from the ancient versions—the latter, of course, 
retranslated into Hebrew. To this edition of the He- 
brew text, whose typography surpasses any edition 
which the present writer has seen, Ginsburg added an 
introduction, extending to upward of 1028 octavo 
pages, or 800 pages less than the Hebrewtext. The 
first part treats of the outer form of the text as: 1, the 
crder of the books; 2, the sectional divisions of the 
text; 3, the division into chapters; 4, the triennial 
pericopes; 5, the annual pericopes; 6, the division into 
verses; 7, the number of the words; 8, the number of 
the letters. The second part treats of the text itself. 

The most interesting part is the chapter on the Mas- 
ora, which, of course, contains things old and new. 
Especially interesting is that part which treats of the 
safeguarding of the Tetragrammaton in names which 
commence with Jeo, but which a certain school of red- 
actors of the text changed into /o by dropping the letter 
h. Thus we have proper nouns like Jehoahaz and Joahaz, 
Jehoash and Joash, Jehozabad and Jozabad, Jehohanan and 
Johanan, different spellings which the Hebrew text ex- 
hibits, but which are obliterated in the English Version, 
and consequently also in concordances. Another mode 
of safeguarding the divine name was the addition of the 
letter vav to words ending in jak. which sometimes read 
jahu. Thus we have Adijah and Abijahu, Adonijah and 
Adonijahu, Urijah and Urijahu; tifty-nine names which 
occur in this duplicate form, but the distinction ot 
which is entirely obliterated in both the Authorized 
and Revised Versions. 

Another important change was the attempt to remove 
the application of the names of false gods to Jehovah, 
in words compounded with Baa/, 7. e., Lord, for which 
bosheth, i.e., shame, was substituted. Thus Jerubbaal, 
the name of Gideon, is called (2 Sam. 11: 21) Jerubbe- 
sheth, tho Septuagint, Syriac and Vulgate exhibit here 
the original name, Jerubbaal. Eshbaal, the name of 
the fourth son of Saul, became Ish-bosheth. Merib- 
baal, the name of Jonathan’s lame son, became Mephi- 
bosheth. 

The introduction tells us of the changes introduced 
by the scribes in order to remove indelicate expressions 
and anthropomorphisms, etc., from the text; explains 
or tries to explain the extraordinary points found in 
fifteen instances over certain words and letters; speaks 
of letters which are suspended, of the letter 2, which is 
inverted, and of other matter connected with the text. 

Inthe history of the printed text Ginsburg confines 
himself only to a description of the very early edi- 
tions, to which he refers in his edition. How deficient 
prints were may be gathered from the fact that in the 
first edition of the Hebrew Bible, published in 1477, 
there are no fewerthan one hundred and eight omis- 
sions of whole verses, three omissions of half-verses, 
forty-three omissions of single words; some letters and 
words are repeated and printed twice. 

To the description of manuscripts used by Ginsburg 
for his edition over 300 pages are devoted. The oldest 
codices, according to the editor, are ‘‘Oriental 4445,” in 
the British Museum, and containing the Pentateuch 
and the St. Petersburg codex, dated A.p. 916. Gins- 
burg assigns to the codex, Oriental the date A.D. 
820-850. The text is written in large, bold and beauti- 
fulletters, and is furnished with vowel-points and ac- 
cents. Each page is divided into three columns, the 
upper margin on each page has generally two lines of 
the Masora Magna, and the bottom margin four lines; 
whilst the outer margins as well asthe margins between 
the volumes contain the Masora Parva. 

Besides these two manuscripts Ginsburg describes 
fifty-eight others which he has examined, viz., fifty in 
the British Museum and in other English libraries, 
six in his own possession, one in the National Library 
at Paris, one inthe Madrid University Library, and one 
of the Vienna Imperial Library. The Madrid codex 
originally belonged tothe University Library at Alcala, 


and has still the book-plate with the arms of Cardinal ° 


Ximenes. It was taken to pieces at Alcala 
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about 1506-1510, to be rubricated. and  pre- 
pared for the printer’s copy in loose sheets. 
Besides these manuscripts, the latest of which is 
a folio manuscript written in a South Arabian or 
Yemen hand, about 1650, and containing the later 
prophets in Hebrew with the Chaldee paraphrase, 
Ginsburg also gives an account of some manuscripts 
which are no more extant, but are mentioned in the 
Masora, a very interesting feature in the variation 
in the order of the books of the Old Testament. Pass- 
ing over the Pentateuch and fhe Earlier Prophets (7.¢., 
Joshua, Judges, Samuel, Kings), the order of the other 
books in the Talmud is: Jeremiah, Ezekiel, Isaiah, Mi- 
nor Prophets, Ruth, Psalms, Job, Proverts, Ecclesias- 
tes, Song of Songs, Lamentations, Daniel, Esther, Ezra, 
Nehemiah and Chronicles. Yetin manuscripts this or- 
der is discarded. Still more remarkable is the division 
of the Psalter into 170 psalms in the manuscript ‘‘Ori- 
ental 4227’ (about A. D. 1300), also in the British Muse- 
um. In this manuscript the 119th Psalm is divided into 
twenty-two parts, each numbered as a different psalm. 
This division seems to have been made in accordance 
with the twenty-two letters of the alphabet acrostically 
represented in the twenty-two groups. 

Ginsburg’s work, it is true, is originally intended as 
a companion to his Masoretico-critical text of the He- 
brew Bible; but it can be used by every student of the 
Old Testament. Since the death of Baer, who in con- 


nection with Delitzsch edited a Masoretic text of the’ 


Old Testament (minus Exodus—Deuteronomy not yet 
published), Ginsburg is the only living Masoretic au- 
thority; his three volumes of the Masora compiled 
from manuscripts published 1880-1897 in imperial folio 
(Vol. LV is inthe press) are a monumentumaere perennius, 
What we find in the so-called Introductions to the Old 
Testament concerning the Seeland manuscripts amounts 
to little or nothing, and Ginsburg’s work must certainly 
be called epoch-making. 


Avsany, N., Y. 





NULLIFICATION AND SECESSION IN THE UNITED STATES. 
A History of the Six Attempts during the First Cen- 
tury of the Republic. By Edward Payson Powell. 
(G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $2.00.) 

The general plan of this book is a good one, on which 

a trustworthy and adequate book for popular use is 

still a desideratum. Mr. Powell’s general view is a 

sound one, that the federation of the States of the 

American Union has been a work of difficulty from the 

first, beset with serious danger; that we have passed 

through more than one crisis in our history when the 
national bond was strained to the utmost, and that the 
disunion influences have not been confined to any one 
part of the country, certainly not to the South alone. 
This is true; not only is it true, but the antecedent his- 
tory of the Colonies made it unavoidable that it should 
be so. These divisive influences were not so strong or 
so unmanageable as to darken the future of the coun- 
try from the first with such an ominous cloud as the 
prophecy of the great War. But no philosophical mind 
could fail to see that it would only be by patience, by 
self-control on the hard and stormy path of such con- 
flicts as we have had, that the ultimate theory ofa 

Federal Republic was to be worked out in this country. 

Mr. Powell finds six critical periods in the first cen- 
tury of our attempt to live under one government. He 

describes them as the Nullification Resolutions of 1798, 

the ‘* Plot for a Northern Confederacy in 1803-’04,”’ 

Burr’s attempt, ‘‘ New England Nullification in 1812- 

’14,’’ South Carolina Nullification in 1832, and Seces- 

sion in 1861. Burr’s attempt can hardly be classed 

with the others. It had no national nor serious local 
movement behind it to take it out of the class of per- 
sonal conspiracies. Of the other five only one was 
committed to the overt act of an actual attempt to break 
the Union. The other four represent agitations more 
or less divisive intheir nature, but which did not pro- 
ceed to overt acts of disunion or secession. When they 
approached that point near enough to contain a dis- 
tinct indication of passing from protest into treason, or 
from agitation within the Union into self-government 
outside of it, popular support fell away and the move- 
ments collapsed—not, however, without leaving some 
impression on the constitutional history of the country. 
To write the history of these agitations, to trace 
them to their source, to show what ground of 
right or reason lay under them, who supported 
them and with what arguments, what at last became 
of them and how they melted into the general history 
and constitutional development of the country, is the 
very attractive task which Mr. Powell has marked out 
for himself in this volume. He has unquestionably 
compiled for the illustration of these points a large 
amount of interesting matter; but when we come to in- 
quire with what degree of critical judgment or his- 
toric insight he has put his matter together we shall 
have to confess to a considerable disappointment. He 
asserts, for example, of the States ratifying the Con- 
stitution: ‘‘It was clearly understood that those who 
put the Government together could take it down again’’; 
but it never occurs to him that this was true only as 
referring to constitutional ways and not to individual 
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or capricious action by the several States. The state- 
ment is, however, a good example of Mr. Powell’s ex- 
aggerated generalizations. 

In this same chapter we are told (p. 18) that the 
‘‘overt acts’? of secession and nullification have 
been six in number,of which the first was the Vir- 
ginia and Kentucky Resolutions of 1798, yet we 
read later (p. 87) when the author was apparently in 
some cooler mood, that ‘‘ neither Virginia nor Kentucky 
proposed [in these Resolutions] that separate action 
which would constitute revolution.”’ This is quite true; 
but it takes all the poison out of them as ‘‘ overt acts’’ 
of disunion and reduces them to the category of serious 
political demonstrations. The same tate befalls the 
second political movement toward disunion, ‘‘ the effort 
of New England, in 1803, tocreate a Northern Confed- 
eracy, consisting of five New England States with New 
York and New Jersey.’”’ New England made no such 
effort. Such a movement could not be sustained in New 
England before the people. Mr. Powell admits that it 
could not. It is a thousand pities he did not stick to 
the distinction between overt action and agitation 
against odious measures, such as the embargo or the 
War of 1812-’14, and later the Fugitive Slave Law. It 
would have saved him the supreme nonsense of a large 
part of his incrimination of New England. 

It is not so easy to invent an excuse for his treatment 
of Hamilton, to whose ambition he traces Burr’s ruin, 
even going tothe length of asserting that there was 
no great difference between the two on the ground of 
character, while in political principle and policy Burr 
was the sounder man. After this we can hear any- 
thing from Mr. Powell with composure. The constitu- 
tional and law points which arise in the development 
of this subject are numerous and extremely interesting; 
but, unfortunately, Mr. Powell has neither the knowl- 
edge of law nor the insight into the spirit of the law to 
illustrate them. It is something that he has brought 
them up in general so clearly. We wish he had been 
able toconduct us to some clearer definition of the 
right of a State to its own interpretation of the Consti- 
tution than such a glittering generality as this: 

“The real final authority in our Government has been 

the common sense of the people acting as States. That the 
people have rectified, not only legislative but legal blun- 
dering, is an historic fact. They correct or negative Con- 
gressional work with promptitude, but have learned to be 
more patient with the Court.” 
Mr. Powell’s protestation of ‘‘ historic facts’’ we have 
learned in other passages to be somewhat cautious 
of, while as to his sociological opinions on all sorts of 
subjects, lugged into the last chapter, they are useful 
chiefly as furnishing the clue to some of the extraor- 
dinary readings of history in the previous chapters. 





A LIFE FOR AFRICA. A Biography of the Rev. Adolphus 
C. Good, Ph.D., American Missionary in Equatorial 
West Africa. By Ellen C. Parsons, M.A., Editor of 
Woman’s Work for Women. Illustrated. With 
two appendices: (a) Scientific Labors of A. C. Good, 
by W. J. Holland, LL.D., F.Z.S.; (6) Superstitions 
of Equatorial West Africa, by A. C. Good. (12mo, 
cloth. $1.25.) 

It is difficult to speak too highly of this book. Dr. 
Good was an ideal missionary; earnest, aggressive, pa- 
tient, shrewd, spiritual, with the true martyr spirit yet 
with no sentimental idea of needless self-sacrifice; with 
a keen eye for nature as wellas an intense love for 
souls; a scientist as well as an evangelist. He believed 
in working as if everything depended on him, and 
trusting as if everything depended on God. Equally 
tactful in dealing with ignorant Africans, wily Jesuits, 
irreligious colonial officials, and, perhaps mbst difficult 
of all, his own associates, whether on the field or in 
America. He is fortunate in his biographer. Miss 
Parsons is a born editor, as the phenomenal success of 
her Woman’s Work for Women testifies; and she has 
given of her best to a theme that well repays the best. 
There is more of fact, of iliustration, of thought, 
packed into these pages than is often found in twice 
their number. Details are plenty but not tiresome. 
There is a vigor of movement that makes the book as 
attractive as it is valuable. The story of the develop- 
ment of the French workin the old Gaboon Mission, 
transfered from the American Board to the. Presbyte- 
rians in 1870, of the pioneering and pastoral work 
on the Ogowe, the opening up of the Bulueregion—all is 
told with a picturesqueness of style that is charming. 
Most valuable of all is the flavor of the book. Itis the 
work not the man that dominates. The Bulu takes 
precedence of the American. The reader feels himself 
in a new atmosphere, and gets a conception of what 
missionary work is under, perhaps, the hardest condi- 
tions of modern times. Those who think that missions 
or missionaries are degenerating it ought to convince 
of their error. Those who already believe in both will 
find their faith strengthened. All will find their knowl- 
edge vastly increased. 


THE CominG PEopLe. Sy Charles F. Dole. 
Crowell & Co. $1.00.) 

This booklet comes to us from the author of ‘‘ The 

Golden Rule in Business,” and, as we might be sure in 
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advance, preaches the bold, broad and well-considered 
optimism of a ripe and well-seasoned thinker who, 
after long observation and much experience, has come 
to believe in the divine order and purpose of the world 
and of human life. It is a kind of optimism to which 
we extend our welcome. Mr. Dole writes (p. 30): 

‘IT do not speak in order to make any one better satis- 
fied with existing conditions, least of all satisfied with evil 
conditions. Iam making no defense for the idle rich, or 
for the too great gains which our American society has 
allowed shrewd adventurers to win through the corrupting 
influence of various kinds of selfish or class legislation. 
I wish to leave it perfectly evident how far barbarism still 
survives in America. What I have desired is to 
make plain the actual extent of the incoming of the realm 
of light and good-will. I hold that the winning forces in 
the world to-day are not, as many suppose, greed and self- 
ishness working by brute force, but rather good-will, 
friendliness and humanity.” 

In accordance with these views the author defines 
civilization as the art of living together, and proposes 
for its brief motto, We are here at every step of the way 
to do good. At the same time we do not find Mr. Dole’s 
book an apology for se-called Christian socialism, tho 
we might not altogether agree with him on sociological 
methods. His tone is, however, in general, strong and 
tonic, as. for example, when he truly says: 

“Tt is not enough to give every man a living at the cost 
of the people, with the least possible labor. Is it not pos- 
sible that Mr. Bellamy’s world lacks a firm element of 
strenuousness and heroic endeavor? Does it not look too 
much as if man had already attained his Paradise and had 
nothing more to struggle for? There are great in- 
ward moral conditions which it is much more important to 
satisfv.”’ 


We read inthe Revue Critigue of the publication in 
Germany of acollection of the poems of Narses, the 
gifted Nestorian writer, a work which forms a new 
and valuable contribution to the literary history of 
Syria. Narses, who was a professor of considerable 
celebrity at the school of Nisibis, wrote Syriac poetry 
which was held in such high favor among the Nestori- 
ans that he became known as ‘‘ The Harp of the Holy 
Spirit.”” Very few of these poems have hitherto been 
published, and the new volume, edited by Franz Feld- 
mann (SYRISCHE WECHSELLIEDER VON NARSEs: Leip- 
zig), gives us a fair specimen of the poet’s work. The 
volume contains eight canticles or alternating songs 
(songitha), which supplement eight metrical homilies. 
The homilies were recited or chanted during the relig- 
ious festivals for which they were written, and thecan- 
ticles were afterward sung by twochoirs. These poems 
deal with the Nativity of our Lord, the Annunciation, 
Epiphany, the Feast of John the Baptist, the feast of 
the Nestorian doctors, Diodorus, Theodorus, and Nes- 
torius,the Passion, Palm Sunday, and the feast of the 
Confessors. The text has been printed from a manu- 
script in the Library of Berlin, and Mr. Feldmann has 
also consulted a manuscript of the Borgia Museum 
which contains the same poems, by Narses. These 
songitha, in the form of dialogs, are composed of acros- 
tic strophes in the heptasyllabic meter called the meter 
of Saint Ephraim; each strophe contains four verses. 
After an introduction, the length of which varies from 
five to ten strophes, is introduced the dialog between 
two persons or groups of persons. Thestrophes follow 
the alphabetic order and are doubled for each letter, so 
that a songitha is composed of forty-four strophes (the 
number of Syriac letters being twenty-two), besides the 
introductory strophes. Mr. Feldmann is somewhat in- 
accurate in his statements with regard to the life and 
death of Narses. In his famous letteron Nestorianisia, 
Simon of Beth-Arsham says that the Nestorians (among 
whom was Narses) were expelled from Edessa after the 
death of Ibas (Assemani, &#. O., I, 353) and notafter the 
destruction of the Persian school in 489. Barhebreus 
(Chron. eccle., II, 77) tells us that Narses lived for fifty 
years at Nisibis after his departure from Edessa; Ibas 
having died in 457, the death of Narses would fall inthe 
year 507, and Wright was therefore correct in saying 
that Narses died at the beginning of the sixth century. 
Therefore Mr. Feldmann is mistaken in accepting the 
date of 496 as that of the death of Narses, given by Pro- 
fessor Bickell in his ‘‘ Conspectus rei Syrorum literarie,”’ 
for neither Assemani nor Barhebrzus makes any refer- 
ence to this date. 


There is an important erfoy in our notice of Dr. 
Orr’s book onthe Aitschlian Theology and the Evangelical 
Faith which we deeply regret and hasten to correct. 
Our reviewer did not read far enough in the extract he 
printed to observe that when Dr. Orr said ‘ 

‘‘There is in this theology a rea/ forgiveness of sins, a 
real justification of the individual in believing, a rea/ re- 
generation of the Spirit, a rea/ providential care and guid- 
ance of the believer in his way through life, rea/ answers 
to his prayers, etc. It seeks throughout to keep in touch 
with fact,” 
he was speaking of the evangelical theology and not: of 
the Ritschlian, which he says ‘‘is constantly tending 
to sink back intothe sphere of representation.”’ It was 
a serious misrepresentation of Dr. Orr to attribute to 
him the passage above quoted as his final judgment of 
the Ritschlian theology. 
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Literary Notes. 


Messrs. LEE & SHEPARD announce 
“* Victor Serenus,”’ a story of the Pauline 


Era, by Henry Wood. 


....A volume on ‘‘ Sanitary Engineer- 
ing’’ will be published early in March, 
iby its author, William Paul Gerhard, the 
well-known sanitary engineer and writer. 
(36 Union Square, New York City.) 


....The Rev. Edwards L. Pell con- 
tributés to the American Monthly Review 
of Reviews a timely paper written from 
the Southern white man’s point of view 
on ‘** The Prevention of Lynch-Law Epi- 
demics.”” 


....A narrative of travel and adven- 
ture in the East, including the discovery 
of the sources of the Irrawaddy, by 
Prince Henry of Orleans, will soon be 
published by the Messrs. Dodd, Mead & 
Co., under the title, ‘‘ From Tonquin to 
India.”’ 


....The Fleming H. Revell Company 
will issue immediatly ‘‘ The Autobiog- 
raphy of Charles H. Spurgeon,” complete 
in four volumes, compiled from his diary 
records and letters, by his wife and pri- 
vate secretary. Much of the material 
was left by Mr. Spurgeon in autobio- 
graphical form. 

....Some new books to be issued imme- 
diately by D. Appleton & Co. are ‘‘A 
Voyage of Consolation,” by Mrs. -E. C. 
Cotes (Sarah Jeannette Duncan); ‘* East- 
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ern Journeys,’’ by the late Charles A. 
Dana; ‘‘ The Disaster,’ a romance of the 
Franco-Prussian War, by Paul and Vic- 
tor Marguerette, and ‘‘ The Broom of the 
War God,’ a novel of the late war be- 
tween the Greeks and the Turks, by 
Henry Noel Brailsford, a member of the 
Foreign Legion. 


....The blind ‘* poet of New England,” 
Clarence Hawks, is not a negro, as was 
stated in THE INDEPENDENT’S review of 
his book, but was born in Ashfield, 
Mass., of purely Caucasian parentage 
and a lineal descendant of Col. John 
Hawks and Lieut. Samuel Smith, both of 
whom ably served their country in the 
colonial wars. He is also the great-great- 
grandson of a captain inthe Revolution- 
ary War, and the son of a Union soldier. 
His home is in Hadley, Mass. 


.-.--In considering William Dean 
Howells in its ‘‘ Authors at Home”’ 
Series, the Saturday Review of the New 
York Times quotes Mr. Howells as fol- 
lows: 


‘‘The book I consider as probably my 
best has also been the most popular one— 
‘A Hazard of New Fortunes.’ I strove hard 
over that story and felt that I was doing as 
good work as I was capable of; but the 
public received it when it was coming out 
as a serial with quiet indifference. When 
it appeared in book form I felt that it would 
fall still-born; but it soon became quite 
popular, and twice as many copies of it 
have been sold as of any one of my other 
novels.”’ 
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The Christ of History and of Experience. 


a the Kerr Lectures for 1897.) By Rev. Davip 

Bey Forrest, M.A., Wellington Church, Glasgow. 
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jective Element in the Redemptive Work of Christ 
~The New Life in Christ and the Conditions of its 
Realization—The Relation of the Spiritual to the 
Historical in Christian Faith—The Conditions of the 
Final Judgment—Is Faith in Christ Necessarily Con- 
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“This volume is a marked success . . . an exceed- 
ingly able treatment of a great and important subject, 
and trulya book for the times.”— The United Presby- 
terian Magazine. 


Beyschlag’s New Testament Theology. 


NEW TESTAMENT THEOLOGY ; or, Historical Ac- 
count of the Teaching of Jesus and of Primitive 
Christianity according to the New Testament 
Sources. 8 Dr. WILLIBALD BEYSCHLAG, Profess- 
or of Theology at Haile. Authorized Translation. 
2 vols., 8vo, net, $6 00. 


Wendt’s Teaching of Jesus. 

THE TEACHING OF JESUS. By Proressor Hans 
HiNRIcH WENDT, D.D., Jena. Authorized Transla- 
tion, 2 vols., 8vo, net, $5.00. 

* An admirable translation of the greatest systematic 
study of the teachings of Jesus thus far produced in 

Germany.”— The Biblical World, Chicago. 


The Ancient Faith in Modern Light.—A 
Series of Essays. 

PARTIAL ConTENTS.—Christian Theism, by T. V. 
Tymm, D.D e Bible View of Sin, by Alfred 
Cave. .D. New Testament Witness Concerning 
the Christian Church, by Samuel Newth, D.D. The 
New Citizenship, by Joseph Parker, D.D. The Pul- 
pit and the Child. by J. G. Rogers, D.D. The Wit 
ness to the Spirit, by Henry R. Reynolds, etc., etc. 
8vo, $4.50. 

These essays are intended to reassert from a modern 
point of view great fundamental verities of the Chris- 
tian faith, and to indicate some of their varied applica- 
tions, especially in the = of Christianity to so- 
cial, domestic and public life. 

Homiletics ; 

LECTURES ON PREACHING. By THEODORE CuRISsT- 
Lies, D.D., formerly Professor of Theology and 
University Preacher at Bonn. Author of “ Modern 
Doubt and Christian Belief.” Edited by TH. Haar- 
BECK. Translated by Rev.C. H.IRwin. Author- 
ized English Translation. 8vo, $2.75. 

**¥Yalutble for fulness of learning and thoroughness 
of discussion and suitability for practical purposes.”"— 

é fessor JAMES ROBERTSON, D.D., in the Critical Re- 
view. 
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the force of whatever valid argument his opponents 
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doubt.”— The Independent. 
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The Christian Doctrine of Immortality. 


By Rev. S D. F.Saumonp, D.D., Professor of System- 
atic 1 heology, Free Church College, Aberdeen. 
Just published, demy 8vo, price, $5.00, net. 

SUMMARY OF CONTENTS:—Ideas of Lower Races; In 
dian, Egy tian, pebyicaien, Assyrian, Persian, and 
Greek iefs—The Notes of Old_Testament Prepa- 
ration—The Contribution of the Poetical Books, the 
Prophets end Ecclesiastes—Christ’s Doctrine of 
Judgment—Doctrine of the Resurrection—Inter- 
mediate State—Doctrine of Final Destinies—Apos- 
tolic Doctrine and Non-Canonical Literature— 
Teaching of James, Jude. Hebrews, and the Apoc- 
alypse—Doctrine of Peter and John---the Pau ine 
Doctrine—Doctrines of Annihilation and Condi- 
tional Immortality—Restorationism and Allied 
Doctrines., 


“An able, truth-loving, and. from many points of 
—_. comprehensive work.” —Rught Hon. Wy. £. Giad- 


* This strong and impressive book . . 
and obvious merits.”— Guardian. 


“By far the most elaborate and valuable treatise 
that has re appeared on the vital doctrine which it so 
fully and convincingly presents.”"—Presbyterian and 
Reformed Review. 


Bible Class Primers. 


Edited by Pror. SaLmMonp, D.D. 32 vols. now ready. 
Paper, 20 cents each. 


“‘A most usefulseries. With such helps as these, to be 
an inefficient teacher is to be blameworthy.”—C. A. 
Spurgeon.” 


How to Read the Prophets: 


Being the Prophecies arranged Chronologically in 
their historical setting, with Explanations, Maps, 
and Glossary. 7 BUCHANAN BLAKE, B.D. Now 
complete, in 5 vols., crown, 8vo. 

Part I. THE PRE-EXILIAN MINOR PROPHETS (with 
Joel). Second Edition. $1.50. Part II. IsaraH 
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JEREMIAH. $1.50. Part IV. EZEKIEL. $1.50. 
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PROPHETS. $1.50. 


“ To make these ae mer intelligible to the plain- 
est reader, a chronological arrangement has been 
adopted. Alongside of the several prophecies are 
Placed those portions of the Old Testament historical 
books which deal with the same period. The aim of 
these manuals is to bring within the reach of the many 
a clear and succinct presentation of these prophets in 
their historical environment.” 


The Lord’s Supper and the Passover Ritual. 


By Pror. BICKELL. Translated by W. F. SKENE, D.C.L. 
With an introduction by the translator on “The 
Connection of the Eariy Christian Church with the 
Jewish Church.” Crown 8vo, $1.50. 


Schultz’s Old Testament Theology. 


OLD TESTAMENT THEOLOGY. The Religion of 
Revelation in its Pre-Christian Stage of Develop- 
ment. A Prof. HERMANN ScuHvuLTz. D.D., Géttin- 

en. Authorized English Translation by Prof. J. A. 
ATERSON, D.D. 2 vols., 8vo,2ded. Net, $6.00. 


. its great 


The Earliest Life of Christ 


Ever compiled from the Four Gospels, bein; Dia- 
tessaron of Tatian, Literally translated from the 
Arabic Version, and containing the Four Gospels 
woven into one story. With an Historical and 
Critical Introduction, Notes and Appendix by J. H. 
HILL, D.D. 8vo, $4.00. 
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Cloth, Demy 
8v0, $4.00 x27. 


‘* Mr. Bodley,’s considerable work on France is a book of political philosophy, 
but one in which the philosophy is so much disguised by the lightness produced by 
constant modern and personal illustration that it will be possible for the general 
reader to digest its contents without knowing how much philosophy he has read. 
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My Life in 
Two Hemispheres. 
ad Sir CHARLES GAVAN DUFFY. 


In two volumes, with Portraits. 


‘* An autobiographical history of a 
remarkable career—we should rather 
say of two careers as 
Medium 8vo, widely separated as are 
$8.00. the two hemispheres. 
. . « The first ended in 
‘failure, and our author left Ireland 
in despair; the second terminated in 
his attainment of high office . .. 
and in the practical adoption of his 
policy which still prevails.’’"— Zhe 
Atheneum, 





William Shakespeare. 
By GEORG BRANDES. 


Two vols. Traaslated from the Norwe- 
gian by WILLIAM ARCHER. 
Dr. Georg Brandes’s ‘‘ William 
Shakespeare’? may best be called, 
perhaps, an exhaustive crit- 
ical biography. He _ has 
x’ achieved German thorough- 
‘ness without German heavi- 
ness, and has produced what 
must be regarded as a standard work. 


Demy 8vo 
$8.00 net 


For the Beginner or Skilled Gardener. 
Garden-Making. 
Suggestions for the Utilizing of 
Home Grounds. 

By PROF. L. H. BAILEY, Cornell University. 


A Guide to Daily Practice 


in the Garden,whether that garden be 
a city backyard or an enclosure of 
acres. While it will present scien- 
tific truths, it will in no sense bea 
mere scientific treatise, but 

Cloth, 16mo0, instead will give in simple 
$1.00. language such information 
as every man who at- 

tempts to grow a single plant is in 
need of. No modern American work 
exists which covers thisimportant field. 
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Each, 2 vols.,.16m0, $2.00. 


‘“**Lourdes’’ as a book is a literary 
charm. Itis a romance of highand pure 
quality. It isadrama. simply but pow- 
erfully unfolded.’’-—Wm. B. Chisholm, 

New York Home Journal. 
‘** Rome’ is a magnificent 
By document on contemporary 
facts. It iscontemporary his- 


Emile tory seen through the eyes of 

the greatest living reporter.” 
Zola. —The Evening Sun, NewYork. 
. ‘** Paris’ is full of life and 


action, brilliant as its name- 
giver. Its pages cannot fail to help its 
readers to atruthful picture of the city 
as it is to-day.”’ 
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Cloth. Cr. 8vo, $1.50. 
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By Agnes and of an estate on the Bo- 
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Egerton Castle. having followed the for- 

tunes of anuncle, Jaco- 

bite and exile. It contains another 

thrilling ride to be added to those 

already famous in fiction and other 
incidents, ably told. 





Cloth. Cr. 8vo, $1.50. 


‘*One of the best stories that has 
come from the presses in the last six 
months. The 

By Winston Churchill. plot is novel,the 
the central idea 

clever, and the incidents are worked 

out with a degree of skill and good 
taste that are eminently satisfactory. 

. . . Its quiet humor is one of its 

- best qualities.” — Zhe Brooklyn Eagle. 
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...-Estes & Lauriat announce to be 
published early this month a story of the 


Maine coast, by Laura E. Richards, au- 
thor of ‘‘ Captain January.’’ 


...-Among the Messrs. Little, Brown 
& Co.’s announcements for the spring and 
early summer are Memoirs of the great 
New York Chancellor, James Kent, 
LL.D., by his great-grandson, William 
Kent, of the New York Bar; Soule’s 
‘* Dictionary of English Synonymes and 
Synonymous or Parallel Expressions,” 
edited by Prof. George H. Howison. The 
Edition de luxeand the ‘‘ Champlain Edi- 
tion” of the works of Francis Parkman, 
each in twenty volumes, will be com- 
pleted in March, and the publication of 
‘“‘The D’Artignan Edition’’ of the Ro- 
mances of Alexandre Dumas, in fifty vol- 
umes, with more than 150 plates, will 
begin in April. 

....Messrs. G. P. Putnam’s Sons are 
soon to begin the publication of a new 
series of scientific books, edited by Prof. 
J. McKeen Cattell and Frank Evers Bed- 
dard, F.R.S. Among the earlier volumes 
will be ‘‘The Stars,’’ Professor Newcomb; 
‘*The Earth as a Planet,’ Professor 
Young; ‘‘The Measurement of the 
Earth,’’ President T. C. Mendenhall; 
‘*Earth Structure,’’ Prof. James Geikie; 
‘*Volcanoes,” Prof. T. G. Bonney; 
‘*Earthquakes,’’ Maj. C. E. Dutton; 
‘*Physiography,” Prof. W. M. Davis; 
‘*The Groundwork of Science,’’ Dr: Mi- 
vart; ‘‘ The History of Science,’’ C. S. 
Pierce; ‘‘The Study of Man,” Prof. A. 
C. Haddon; ‘‘General Ethnography,” 
Professor Brinton; ‘‘ Recent Theories of 
Evolution,” J. Mark Baldwin; ‘‘ The 
Animal Ovum,’’ F. E. Beddard; ‘‘ The 
Reproduction of Living Things,’’ Prof. 
Marcus Hartog; ‘“‘The Structure of 
Man,” A. Keith; *‘ Heredity,” J. Arthur 
Thompson; ‘‘ Life Areas of North Amer- 
ica,’’ Dr. C. Hart Merriam; and ‘‘ Age. 
Growth, Sex and Death,”’ by Prof. Chas. 
S. Minot. 
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WELLS. 
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Louis. Illustrated. Prof. FREDERICK STARR, of 
Chicago University. 
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the intellectual tone of its environment. 
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Financial. 
Some Problems in Railroad 
Rate-Cutting. 


IF it were not for the distracting talk 
which is concerning itself with the 
Cuban problem, so-called, the attention 
of our national legislators might be 
given with some intelligence to the 
railroad problem of the day. This is, 
in brief, the matter of common-sense 
dealing with one of the great branches 
of industry in the United States. The 
importance of the question becomes 
apparent because of the rate-cutting 
going on in many directions. The im- 
portance of the industry to be dealt 
with is obvious on the least reflection. 

Some of us are accustomed to regard 
the railroads as mere objects of Wall 
Street speculation, or as physical rep- 
resentatives of intrigue and manipula- 

tion detrimental to the welfare of the 
country. It takes a long time for the 
public to forget the corporate misdeeds 
and the individual misconduct which 
were connected with the early develop- 
ment of transportation by rail with 
steam-motors. It is hard to bring some 
minds to the consideration of ‘‘condi- 
tions which confront us,’’ as discon- 
nected from some transactions in the 
past which tended to discredit Ameri- 
can railway management. It is well to 
realize that the day has gone by when 
construction companies could make 
millions of money by building roads at 
a cost of $15,000 or $20,000 a mile, and 
taking in payment bonds and stocks 
of the railroad corporation, which were 
sold to the public at the rate of $20,000 
or $30,000 per mile. Laws for the reg- 
ulation of corporate enter prise, as well 
as the growth of morality in public 
sentiment, have puta stop to this kind 
of procedure. To-day the railroad sys- 
tem of the United States exists as the 
property of persons who, as owners or 
creditors, may be numbered in the 
hundreds of thousands, if not the mil- 
lions, and which, in its operation, em- 
ploys the services of hundreds of thou- 
sands of men and women. Invest- 
ments in railroad stocks and bonds are 
relied upon by tens of thousands of 
persons of small and moderate income 
as a source of revenue to enable them 
to live with comfort or to make that 
advance in life which it is the proper 
object of every one to strive for. Ac- 
cording to the testimony of the best- 
informed statisticians, there has never 
been a wider distribution of actual 
holdings in railway securities than there 
is to-day. 

To pay the wages of the vast num- 
bers of employés directly or indirectly 
connected with the railway industry, 
and to return reasonable interest onthe 
investments made in.it, the companies 
must be able to obtain reasonable rates 
for the carrying of passengers and 
freights. To do this they must have 
some power to control rates and agree- 
ments among themselves. Court deci- 
sions in the past year have weakened 
this power. It is evident that new 
legislation must be invoked to change 
the situation. As the railroads derive 
important privileges from the public, 
the most prominent of which is the 
power of taking property against the 
will of the individual, after paying him 
a reasonable and proper price for it 
(the right of eminent domain), they un- 
doubtedly owe duties to the Common- 
wealth and are subject to a measure of 

public supervision, But they are surely 
as fully entitled to the rights granted to 
them as they are responsible for their 
obligations. Inseeking from Congress, 
as regards traffic between the different 








States, the authority to ‘‘ pool’ their 
competitive traffic and to make agree- 
ments for the maintenance of equal 
rates to all shippers under like condi- 
tions, they would seem to be working 
to an end desirable to all patrons of 
transportation who object to having 
one shipper or traveler put, by secret 
arrangement or understanding, at a 
disadvantage with another. The de- 
mand for a pooling law has, for the last 
few years, been supported by nearly all 
cf the Railroad Commissioners, whose 
offices have been created under State 
authority. 

The railroads need to be protected 
against themselves inthe interest of the 
general public. Competition in strictly 
private business, if carried to an excess- 
ive extent, only injures the individuals 
directly concerned. Wasteful compe- 
tition by semi-public institutiens may 
hurt the general welfare. There seems 
to be little practical danger ot offensive 
railroad monopoly under modern con- 
ditions. Economic changes have been 
turning to Southern ports a tide of 
traffic that formerly went to the Atlan- 
tic seaboard. The trunk lines to the 
East must, by reduced rates or other 
attractions, try to offset the movement, 
But if left to unrestrained competition 
we have a war of rates on hand between 
the Eastern and the Southern lines 
which may rob stockholders of all re- 
turns on their investment and create a 
condition of rate disarder to the disad- 
vantage of the smaller shippers in the 
interior. Is it not possible that wise 
legislation may be devised by which this 
may be averted, and the inevitable re- 
sults of permanent changes in the 
course of transportation reached gradu- 
ally and in an orderly fashion? 

There is much suggestiveness in the 
spectacle of rate-breaking competition 
now going on between the roads of the 
United States and of Canada over the 
business with the Alaskan mining re- 
gions. The American roads are under 
many disadvantages in this conflict, 
and they have been compelled to ask 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
for a suspension of the ‘‘long and 
short haul ”’ clause of the law in order 
to secure for themselves a part of this 
important business. Even then they 
are left with the temptation to ruinous 
competition among themselves. All 
these inStances certainly make it worth 
our while to consider if legislation 
should not only see that the shipping 


and traveling public is protected against 
oppression, but that the roads should 
be afforded an opportunity to make 
mutual contracts by which they could 
be enabled to share in the general pros- 
perity of the United States. 


National Banks of New York. 


HEREWITH will be found a summary 
of the more important items from the 
quarterly reports of a large number 
of the National banks of New York 





City: 

AMERICAN EXCHANGE NATIONAL BANK. 
ee ers ree eee $41,759,692 
Capital: stOCk 00.626 ciccccccsccsees 5,000,000 
Surplus......-..cccsccsccecceccees 2,250,000 
Undivided profits................. 335,937 
TRwkakceadsas discs ctacsehes 30, 385-435 

CENTRAL NATIONAL BANK. 
Is a iin op tin cg two nsnes 6009 i0% $17,742,798 
Clee SS toss Seas SEE. 1,000,000 
Surplus........-.cececcessseeceeece 400,000 
Undivided profits................. 88,154 
TI csiirics once xearecsepncuges 16,200,643 

CHEMICAL NATIONAL BANK. 
ROUGNROONS i hii RIESE. cs bicn ches $37,134,034 
CORTE ROE ic. oo iene skis cate 300,000 
Surplus ...........02-coseceessees 6,000,000 
Undivided profits................ 988,396 
MPODONIES 6 é< bavageses nasGasnb nc. oes 29,834.764 

CONTINENTAL NATIONAL BANK. 
ee. ESO BPE pe oe mere ane $10,271,368 
TETAS OeeT ire E 1,000,000 
Surplus and profits..,........+... 221,065 
bd gh tien vedavicnsas'pese 8,691, 364 
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EAST RIVER NATIONAL BANK. 
NOM die oi. a5 30 aad ednces eae $1,963,851 
EE MIO on. Sais in cocicc stones 250,000 
MR iL cach on ce dcvetUsceseee« 50,000 
Undivided profits...............- 98,439 
TRRIINO  Silc eee cp cnasicepececsccns 1,343,162 
FOURTH NATIONAL BANK. 
NU hi ehnticca (chs se deds vase $36,712,311 
CRE cg gw isa a 6 ve so ace cn 3,200,000 
SuPplus........seeececeeserceeeees 2,000,000 
Undivided profits................. 33,646 
DE I iss sn vies otis'e cd octinses 31,423,302 
GALLATIN NATIONAL BANK. 
ae ee rors reer ee $13,659,267 
Renee 1,000,000 
SUEPIUS... 0.2 scccccsscccescccceces ¥,000,000 
Undivided profits................ 710,372 
BONE 655 5. we ced bias a asivoe oasis 10, 110,075 
IMPORTERS’ AND TRADERS’ NATIONAL BANK. 
EE eee ae ee $36,247,170 
ee) eee 1,500,000 
Surplus. ....5..cccescescescsccece 5,000,000 
Undivided profits................. 587.456 
RMI aso 6.00506 sige os uncadase,s 29,110,172 
IRVING NATIONAL BANK. 
RODIN G5 sia vg 000 525 5K 3 4442 $5,221,156 
CRBTEE BOCs oo6 cx:c.00 cadeeenvesas 500,000 
DUFPAUG «4.00200 ececccecvesseneetcogs 250,000 
Undivided profits................ 98,823 
POON S cis sinc nccntdstaddcevacces 4,200,453 
MERCANTILE NATIONAL BANK. 
ORION ies isiende iesmecsepute $14,722, 681 
CAM BIOCR is 5 Sci 60s secede 1,000,000 
SUIPIUS..0.sevcnccesscscrscccseces 900,000 
Undivided profits................ 105,754 
te Sen eee eee oe 12,671,777 
NATIONAL BANK OF NORTH AMERICA. 
WOMEN So, 5. < Bee fas oes cgasec dks $17,746,645 
CHIE GEBER y iiice siacseavescecnse 700,000 
SUCPLUS.......0escerescceessecpoees 500,000 
Undivided profits................. 51,531 
POEs os ci vcewceccoede cesses 16,450,114 
NATIONAL BANK OF THE REPUBLIC. 
po a Ree ey PEE eee ee $28,086,171 
A 1,500,000 
Surplus. .........eceececccccesees 500,000 
Undivided profits................. 335,988 
DOPOGtBs 26 coc ccc ceccceces esases 24,934,882 
NATIONAL BUTCHERS’ AND DROVERS’ BANK. 
MI oasis cic cecvasigncccaieede $1,917,109 
Ce MORE a crys cos esdicicce gs 300,000 
Surplus ..........-eeeeeeeeeeeeees 150,000 
Undivided profits............-..+. 15,730 
DOGOAGE 6 cick Sweticewa des veesees 1,411, 
NATIONAL PARK BANK. 
ROGVOIEOE i ois ccc ciseeactast 436 $60, 318,065 
a ree pee 2,000,000 
Surplus........ pe eecccecerccevocees 2,500,000 
Undivided profits............++++ 740,469 
ME akon tcnctanahesatnceens 55,023,158 
NATIONAL SHOE AND LEATHER BANK. 
I sa ck sca. wesi ch ao sacevanese $6,152, 305 
Capital stock. ....5.ccccssccccscses 1,000,060 
Surplus.........-eeeeeeeeeeceeeeees 100,000 
Undivided profits..............+.+- 63,711 
icc avissee, sacdonces gusay 4.811,194 
PHENIX NATIONAL BANK. 
Oa pnccciod wepiaunses cane $6,440,758 
Capital Goths J. 2c cecseedecigewsss 1,000,000 
eas, Ga gs: ok wale aga neces =i 200,000 
Undivided profits...........-.+.. 36,308 
DEPOBINS <2 oi. cc eccccsccccccesss - 5,159,950 
SEABOARD NATIONAL BANK. 
SOIR i ak Feet cece detededetews $14,803,217 
Camital Qtat leis <5.c.csieweed cvwsnce 500,000 
Surplus.........-eceseeeeeeceeeeece 250,000 
Undivided profits................ 85,472 
DOBONED iiie seek isc ascinviviccceccnes 13,922,146 


Financial Items. 

CITY BANK STOCKS, 
Sales of bank stocks for the week 
ending February 26th, took place as 


follows: 


Commerce............. 206 New York N.B.A. 
Manhattan Co......... Pg ea eer 


.... The Astor National Bank began 
business on February the 14th, at Astor 
Court, West Thirty-fourth Street, with 
a capital stock of $300,000. The bank’s 
location will serve the financial inter- 
ests of a very large number of influen- 
tial people. 

.... The following stocks and bonds 
were sold at auction: 


15 shares Home Insurance Co............ 201 
100 shares Leavy & Britton Brewing Co..110 
io shares Real Estate Exchange andAuction 


Room, Limited...........2cceessseceoes 76 

10 shares Lawyers’ Title Ins. Co......... 159 

2 shares Lawvers’ Mortgage Ins. Co..... 102 
10 shares Fitth Avenue Trust Co.........37 

....It is said that thirty new 


American-built locomotives, together 
with fifteen hundred tons of steel rails 
for new railroads in China and Japan, 
will constitute the cargo of a ship sail- 
ing early in March. The locomotives 


will be.carried in sections, which can - 


be easily fitted together when their 
destination is reached. 


....For a. long time business condi- 
tions throughout the country, and par- 
ticularly those of railroads, have been 
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of avery favorable character. Sensi- 
ble people have not joined with the 
jingoes in advocating a war with Spain, 
and there has been no reason whatever 
why securities should have declined as 
they did during last week other than, 
perhaps, there were some holders, read- 
ers of yellow journals, who became 
scared. Holders of good railway se- 
curities should lock them up in a strong- 
box, and forget them until war and 
rumors of war have passed. 


.The National Park Bank for 
several days has been offering gold in 
payment of checks presented over its 
counter. Edward E. Poor, the Presi- 
dent of the bank, says: 

** Since the repeal of the so-called Sher- 
man silver law,there has been no increase 
in the volume of currency requiring re- 
demptionin gold, whilethe volume of gold 
has been steadily augmented; thus, not 
only providing an increase in the amount 
of circulating medium, but strengthening 
its whole volume by increasing largely 
the percentage of underlying gold re- 
serve. In other words, gold is now per- 
forming the function unwisely delegated 
to silver during the years of silver coin- 
age and purchase. With the constantly 
increasing supply of gold from the mines, 
it would seem to be the part of wisdom 
to relax the effort to hold it in the banks 
and Treasury, and let the accumulation 
pass into the hands of the people.’’ 


.. Whatever else may be said of the 
United States, it is tremendously cos- 
mopolitan. Just now we have receiv- 
ed an importation of 537 reindeer, 114 
immigrants to care for them as herders 
and drivers, consisting of 43 Lapps, 10 
Finns and 15 Norwegians, with 19 
women and 26children, also 418 rein- 
deer sledges, harness, and 4,000 bags of 
moss for the deer to eat. This unique 
shipload arrived and was transferred 
to the Pennsylvania Railroad Company 
with whom the Government have a con- 
tract to transport them on stock cars 
to Seattle, Wash. We understand that 
the railroad has allowed ‘‘stop-over 
privileges ” if the deer need a rest on 
the journey. This reindeer outfit is 
to be used in establishing transporta- 
tion facilities for Government supplies 
across Alaska from Cook’s Inlet or Cop- 
per River to Dawson City, This is 
the first experience of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad in shipping reindeer. 


.Almost as soon as_ passenger 
fares are fully agreed upon and main- 
tained by the trunk lines, some one of 
them makes a cut, and then a rate war 
is on, with all the same implies. Re- 
cently the Canadian Pacific has insti- 
tuted a severe cut in passenger rates 
from St. Paul and Minneapolis to 
Vancouver, and other Pacific coast 
points, and also from San Francisco 
via Vancouver to New York. In the 
latter case they offer first-class trans- 
portation for $40, the lowest first-class 
by the Central and Union Pacific being 
$79. George H. Daniels, General Pas- 
senger Agent of the New York Central, 
which is the Canadian Pacific’s New 
York connection, protests in vigorous 
language against the introduction of 
cut rates in Eastern territory, and no- 
tifies the Canadian Pacific that its: full 
$10 for each passenger delivered to the 
Canadian Pacific at Montreal will be 
demanded. A committee of the trunk 
lines has visited Montreal to restore 
peace if possible. 


.... Miners who come down from the 
Klondike to Seattle with their bags of 
gold, find it very easy to convert it into 
every-day money at short notice. It is 
bought by the banks in that city, who 
forward it to the nearest purchasing 
office, at Helena, Montana, and pay- 
ment is made through a Treasury check 
for 98% of the estimated valuation of 
the dust and nuggets. The balance is 
paid when the gold has been carefully 
assayed. The. process of assaying is a 
very interesting one. The Klondike 
gold-dust, with its sprinklings of tiny 
nuggets, is placed in a crucible, melted, 
and poured out into a mold, forming a 
‘‘bar.” When this is cooled it is sent 
to the weighing 1oom, where the as- 
sayer determines exactly just how much 
gold it contains. On the basis of this 
valuation a check for payment js 
made out.. The gold brick having 
been thoroughly freed of all the silver 
or other impurities mixed with it, it is 
passed on to the Mint, where it finally 
comes out in the beautifully stamped 
gold pieces which we see in circula- 


THE INDEPENDENT 


Vermilye & Co.,, 
BANKERS, 


Pine and Nassau Streets, 


DIVIDENDS. 
Dividends and interest are announced 
as follows: 


At Southern Pacific Co., 23 Broad Street, 
Texas and New Orleans Ra. (Sabine Di- 
vision) 1st mortgage 6%, due March 1st 

At U. S. Leather Co., 26 Ferry Street. 
$1.25 per share on preferred stock, April rst, 
Coupons of United Traction and Electric 
Company, due March rst, will be paid on 
presentation at the Central Trust Com- 
pany, this city. 


HARVEY FISK & SONS, 


Dealers in Government Bonds 
AND 


SELECTED SECURITIES, 


31 Nassau Street, New York. 


Kivery Buyer, 
Kvery Lessee, 
and Every Mortgagee 


should inform himself as to the con- 
dition of the property Sold, Leased 
or Pledged, before taking title, pos- 
session, or advancing money. 


BUILDING and SANITARY 
INSPECTION CO., 


55 Liberty Street, 
54 West 34th Street, 
TELEPHONE 306 CORTLANDT, N. ¥. 


N. Y. Security & Trust Co. 


46 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 
Capital, $1,000,000. Surplus, $1,500,000. 


CHARLES S FAIRCHILD, President. 
WM. L. STRONG, ABRAM M. HYATT, 
Ist Vice-Pres’t. 2d Vice-Pres’t. 
OSBORN W. BRIGHT, ZELAH VAN LOAN, 
Secretary. ___—_Asst. Secretary. 
TRUSTEES: 
Charles 8. Fairchild, John G. ep ullough, 
William H. Apple ton, Edward t 
William L. SErengs ‘rederic ie, 


James J. B. Aymar Sands, 
John W. Sterling, 

















Stuart G. Nelson, John McCall, 
udson peoreud, H. Walter W ope, 
Jumes Stillman, James A. — 
iN. Gibbs, Frank Ww. orne. 


dwar 
. C.D. Borden, EdmundD> Randotph. 


This company is authorized to act as Executor, Trus- 
tee, Administrator, Guardian, Agent, Receiver, Regis- 
trar, and Transfer Agent. 


Receives deposits subject to sight drafts, allowing in- 
terest on daily balances. 


BOND OEPARTMENT. 
CAREFULLY CHOSEN SECURITIES FOR IN- 
VESTMENT AL WAYS ON HAND. 


THE MIDDLESEX 
1875 BANKING COMPANY — 1898 
MIDDLETOWN. CONN. 


Seer $8,000,000 


Offers 5 per cent. Debentures, secured by de- 
posits of 1st mortgages under Supervision Bank- 
ing Departments of Connecticut, New York and 
Maine. Amount of issue limited by Law. CON- 
NECTICUT TRUSTEES, EXECUTORS, ETC., 
ARE PERMITTED BY LAW TO INVEST IN 
THESE BONDS. 














EDWARD E. POOR, ee: STUYVESANT 
d ; RICHARD DELAF TEUD. 

HICKOK, Cashier; EDW 
- BA ALDWIN, Ase't Cashier. 


The National Park Bank of ew York. 


Daviess. 
Surplu 
Kxtension ‘Safety Vaults for Se 9,000 
ience of Depositors and Investors. 
entrance —7 through the Bank. 
DIRECTORS: Jose T. Moore, Stuyvesant Fish, 
George 8. Hart, o- es Sternbach, Charles Scribner, 
Edward C. Hoyt, E. Rockhill Potts, 
August Bebnoes,” Richard Delafield, Francis R. A ple- 





NEW YORK CITY. 


Dealers in Investment Seeurities, 


Travelers’ 
Letters of Credit 


Available in all parts of the world 
ISSUED BY 


Guaranty Trust Co. 


of New York. 


NASSAU, CORNER CEDAR STREET. 
LONDON OFFICE, 33 LOMBARD ST., E. C. 














Loan Brokers in Southwest- 
of loans. References exchanged. Collections and 
TO THE HOLDERS OF 


IOWA Day & Hess, 
Council Bluffs, Ia., 
FA R Mi Are the leading established 
LOANS= > an oe 
Ww? losses. Send for their list 
Real Estate attended to. 
Brooklyn Elevated Railroad Co. 
REORGANIZATION. 
First Mortgage B 
SEASIDE AND BROOKL 
ELEVATED 
B 








I 
Ca ical ‘Stock f the 
BROOKLYN "ELEVATED RATLROADCO. 


Notice ishereby given given that in pursuance of 
the plan of reorganization hereiofore an- 
nounced, the SECOND INSTALLMENT OF 
25 PER CENT. of the amounts to be paid by 
the above described security holders is call- 
edandis paynble at the office of the CEN- 
TRAL TRUST COMPANY OF NEW 
YORK, 54 Wall Street, New York City, 
on MARCH 7TH, 1898. 

Payments made will be stamped on Trust 
Company certificates of deposit. 

NEW YORK, February 17th, 1898. 

F. P. Olcott, } 

Chairman, 
James T.Woodward, 
Charlies Parsons, 
Ernst Thalmann, 
Leonard Lewisohn, 


ADRIAN H. JOLINE, J N. WALLACE, Sec’y, 
Counsel. 54 Wall St., N. Y. 


United States Trost Company, 


45 & 47 WALL STREET, N. Y. 
CAPITAL AND SURPLUS, 


$1 1,800,000. 


This Company is a legal depository for moneys paid 
into Court, and is authorized to act as Guardian, Trus- 
tee or Executor. 


INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS, 


which may be made at any time and withdrawn after 
five days’ notice, and will be entitled to interest for the 
whole time they may remain with the Company. 

Executors, Administrators, or Trustees of Estates, 
Religious and Benevolent Institutions, and individuals 
will find this Company a convenient depository for 
money. 
Joun A. STEWART, Pres. D. WILLIS JAMES, Vice- Pres. 

JAMES 8S. CLARK, Second Vice- Pres. 
HENRY L. THORNELL, Secretary. 
Louis G. HAMPTON, Assistant Secretary. 


TRUSTEES. 

Wm. D. SLO 

GusTAV i. Saswan, 
FRANK LYMAN, 
GEORGE F. VIETOR, 


| Committee. 





SAMUEL SLOAN, 

D. WILLIs J AMES, 
Joun A, STEWART, 
JowN HARSEN KHOADES, 
ANSON PHELPS STOKES, 
JOHN CROSBY BROWN, 
EpWARD CoopER, 

W. BAYARD CUTTING, 
CHARLES 8. SMITH, 
Wa. RocKEFELLER, 


Wa. WALDORF ASTOR, 
JAMES STILLMAN, 
JOHN CLAFLIN, 

JOHN J. PHELPS, 
DANIEL Lorpb, 

JOHN S. KENNEDY, 





‘on, Jobn Jacob Astor, George S. Hickok, George Fred- 
erick Victor. 


D O. MILLS. 


ALEXANDER E, ORR, 4 
Lewis Cass LEDYARD. 


* WILLIAM H. Macy, JR., 





upon the foundation. 


ments are most certain to be satisfactory. 
6 PER CENT. UPON THEIR COST. 


VESTIGATE. 





tion, 


#” EVERYTHING DEPENDS 


What in investment is based on determines its value. 


derneath the 


PREFERRED 6% SHARES 


offered in amounts of $100 and upward, by the JOHN PETTIT REALTY COPIPANY of New York. 
This substance is ownership in fee simple of splendid business properties in the down-town district— 
the very heart of New York—where values are most certain to increase, and where returns upon invest- 


For example, the properties of this Company are now yielding an actual net income of MORE THAN 


If you have money to invest (Scrip for small amounts, 1f desired, exchangeable for full shares). 


JOHN PETTIT REALTY COPIPANY, 


30 East 23d Street and Bennett Building, 93-99 Nassau Street, 
NEW YORK. 


There is solid substance un- 


IN- 





March 3, 1898 


EPORT OF THE CONDITION OF THE 
NATIONAL SHOE AND LEATHER 


at New York, in the State -. New York, at the close of 
business February 18th, 1898 














RESOURCES. 
Loans and discounts..................e0ee005 $3,418,417 91 
U.S. bonds to nooure circulation. . 200,000 00 
ES on U. nds. 28,000 GO 
Stocks, in, © Dicodecsckthcpiniha's 6 214,052 09 
Banking house, farnitu reand fixtures 500,000 00 
—, tly National cans (not reserve. 
iuctpaheesad tonnes’ dungssts6apesanse 402,850 72 
Due ue from State banks poke ——. Bows corneas 48,688 64 
Cheeks and other cash items................ 10,218 £5 
Exchanges fo Cloduahonse.. 371,490 39 
Notes of othef National banks 3,415 00 
Fractional paper currency, nickels and 
Ti orcs hiestns sovdebiertad ating tonne 2,510 7 
in money reserve in bank, v1z.: 
MR ia die nepetineshicansees $573, 094 10 
re al-tender notes.......... 335,567 00 
U.S. certificates of deposit 
for legal tenders........... 40,000 00 
- -——— 948,661 10 
Redemption fund with U. S. Treasurer (5 
per cent. of circulation).................++ 9,000 00 





“a : 
National bank-notes outstanding 177,400 


Due to other National banks. $752,356 72 
—_ to State banks and bank- 
Sat annem died tat of cine 587,293 31 
individiaa deposits subject to 
hidesimasodbyeecpestaen 8,653,651 75 
Demand certificates of de- 
iiurdha peethingsabalestsss 45 327 35 
Certified checks............... 9,205 33 
Cashier’s checks outstanding. 3,359 77 


4,811,194 28 


To _~ ana nik guint sos snptshaeaiihinaeta ab ibeg abn $6,152,805 17 
STATE EW YORK, CoUNTY OF NEW YORK, 88.; 
I, TOUNT. COLE, Cashier of the above-named ‘bank, 
do solemnly swear that the above statement is true, to 
the best of my knowledge and ef. 
JOHN I. COLE, Cashier. 
Subscribed and sworn to before me this 26th day of 
February, 1898. E. J. ANTHONY, 
tary Public, Kings County. 
Certjficate filed in New x. ork County. 
Correct—Attest 
JOHN R. HEGEMAN 
WILLIAM C HORN, 
JOHN A. HILTNER, 


CoioniAL IRVst @MPANY. 


ST. PAVLBVILDING. 
220 BREADWAY NEW YeRK. 


CAPITAL AND SURPLUS $1,500,000. 


TRANSACTS A GENERAL TRUST BUSINESS. 
Acts as Executor, Administrator, Guardian, 
Committee, Trustee, Receiver, Assignee, 
Registrar, Transfer and Fiscal Agent. 

PAYS INTEREST ON DAILY BALANCES 
Subject to check, payable at sight or through 
the New York Clearing-House and on Certiti- 
cates of Deposit. 


TAKES ENTIRE CHARGE OF REAL ESTATE. 
Loans Money on Bond and Mortgage. 

ACTS AS TRUSTEE FOR RAILROAD 
AND OTHER MORTGAGES. 

Transacts a Generel Banking Business. 


OFFICERS. 
ROW ee, free 


"{ Directors 








’ t Vice- Presidents. 


APPIN, Secretar 
D §. GROSSMA ANN, Ticasurer. 
EDMUND L. JUDSON, Asst. Secretary. 
PHILIP 8. BABCOCK, Trust Officer. 
TRUSTEES. 
Cord Meyer, 


Roswell P. Flower, Perry Belmont, 
Lowell M. Palmer, vm. T. Wardwell, 
John E. Borne, Chas. C. Dickinson, 
Richard Delafield, Henry N. Whitney, 
Daniel O’Day, Theo. W. Myers, 
Percival Kiihne, L. C, Dessar, 


Frank Curtiss, Geo. Warren Smith, 
Vernon H. Brown, 


FA > Dickerson, 
Seth M. —, W. Quintard, 
. Seward Webd 


Gnited States 
Mortgage & Trust Gs, 





59 CEDAR STREET, NEW_ YO 
Gs 53 once sécnssancvessa sevtell $2,000,000 
StRPLUS peesensdetanvechesessneontsne 1,100,000 


Transacts a General Trust Business, 
Takes Entire Charge of Real Estate. 
Loans Money on Bond and Mortgage. 
Issued First Mortgage Gold Bonds. 


Interest on Deposits Subject to Check. 
Bd ICERS: 











George W. Yo President 

Luther Kountze.. ce-President 

James Timpson.... President 

Arthur Turnbull ‘reasurer 
lliam P. Elliot: Secretary 

Clark ve ue ‘reasurer 
chard 5 eS rd. -Asst. Secretary 

EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 
Charles D. Dickey, ir., Gustav E. Kissel, 


Theodore A. Havemeyer, Luther Kountze, 
Charles R. Henderson, ames Timpson, 
Richard A. McCurdy. 
DIRECTORS. 
Samuel D. Babcock 
Gustav E. Kissel, 
L ither Kountze, 
vues T. Lewis, 
—* a 


Renard A. McCurdy, 
Robert O ayphant, 
Charles Pratt 
James Timpson, 
George W Young. 


Dumont Clarke, 
Charles D. 5 af a, 
William P. Dixon, 
David Dows, jr., 
Robert A. Grannis, 
heo. A. Havemeyer, 
G. G. Haven, jr., 
Charles R. Hende rson, 
James J. Hill 
Gardiner G. Hubbard, 








_ DIVIDENDS. 





OFFICE OF 
THE SOUTHERN PACIFIC COM- 
PANY. 


23 BROAD ST., MILLS BUILDING. 


The following coupons, due March 1st, 1898, will be 
paid at this office on and after that date ; Texas and 
New “rleans R. R. Co. (Sabine Division) ist mortgage 


6per cent. 
N. T. SMITH, Treasurer. 





UNITED neon ie" ELECTRIC 


ter 

March ist, 1898, on presentation at the office of the CEN- 
TRAL TE TRUST CO.,OF NEW YORK, 54 Wall Street, 
Checks: for interest - registered bonds will be mailed 


to holders on same 
F, P, OLCOTT, Treasurer. 




















March 3, 1808 


PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 
COMPANY. 


GENERAL OFFICE, 


PHILADELPHIA, March Ist, 1898, 


The Board of Direchore submit alae a synopsis of 
their Annual Report for the year 1897 
ba < 88 earnings of the three nd di- 
— east of Pittsburgh and Erie. em 
oa ing the Main Line, United Railroads 
of New Jersey, and Philadelphia and Erie 








Railroad, an Branches thereof, were... ~ ers 15 
EEXPORBOB. oo ivesseciccccscceccccsces op Sankapinis 7,626 59 
Net earnings..... nists jonnaciasndenned tales ~ $20,965,486 56 56 
To which add: 

Interest from investments. $4,847.409 66 

Rental of equipment, etc.. 647,088 48 43 

cio 5,494,498 09 
GOONS Bin. ccc ccccccsccccsesescecs ~ $26,459,984 65 
Deduct : a 
Rentals, leased and .oper- 
ated roads................. $9,718,430 42 
Interest on funded debt. . 4,261,038 74 
Interest on mortgages an nd 
— rents, car trusts, 
MOR, BOGS Fy svcikes:,cs00d- ve 1,647,383 
15,626, 626,852 80 
Ng isdewds Sock bidesiagoette ~ $10,883, 131 131 85 
From this amount the following deduc- 
tions have been made 
— account Sinking 
rust Funds......... $419,190 47 

Extraordinary renewals, 

Raia’ snchbucpentcnees sa 1,067,304 51 
——-———_ 1,486,494 98 
Balance after above payments hevegchasnpes $9,346,636 87 
Dividend of 5 per cent............ pentane 6,465,170 00 
~~ $2,881, 466 87 

Deduct amount transferred to Extraordi- 

pf Expenditure Fund - complete 

work already authorized............. sz+++ 1,800,000 00 
Amount transferred to credit of profit and 

loss for the year 1897................2.200- $1,081,466 87 
Add amount to — of profi 

December 3ist, 1896.......... 24,152,322 86 

$25,233,789 73 
Deduct amounts charged « as follows: 
Reduction of valuation of 
equipment purchased 
through nae pment Trust 
ee eee $708,336 69 
Reduction. ts valuation of 
— of Coal Compa- 
eeichnsel saeaceee 1,436,119 00 
Amount charged off in ‘ad: 
justment of old accounts 265,377 06 
——-——_ 2,409,882 75 
Balance to credit of profit and loss ae 
it, 1897 


I SEs esas cscetasccnccksaunt causes $22,823,956 98 





SINKING FUNDS. 


Under the provisions of the consolidated mortgage of 
the Company, ,780 were set apart on the first day of 
ow last, out of the net income, as a sinking fund for 
the of the bonds secured by 
that mort gage. There are now $5,319,908.41 in securities 
and cash in the fund for the redemption of these bonds. 

Under the provisions of the four per cent. Equipment 
Trust Gold Loan, there was paid tu the trustee during 
1897, for the sinking fund, the sum of The 
trustee was unable to obtain any of the bonds at the 

rice fixed in the lease, and in accordance with the 

rms thereof the whoie amount has been invested in 
additional equipment. 


SECURITIES OF OTHER CORPORATIONS. 


The entire cost of the securities of other corpora- 
tions, including real-estate snontenaes now held by your 
Company, is $119,659,343.61. The direct revenue re- 
ceived therefrom was $4,616,215.84, which amounted to 
nearly four per cené. upon their cost, and more than 
provided for the interest on your funded debt. 


CAR TRUSTS. 


No further issues of these securities were made izing 
the awe -. ae outs erpnding certificates of Series “ 
Mare 0) ‘nd e Pennsylvania oe 
Trost = — and cancelled. ‘These series covered 
5,362 hopper gondolas in service on the Pennsylvania 
Hintirond 1,000 box cars, subleased to the Ng 7 Eco 
any: i 256 gondolas, subleased to the Northern 
Gent tral Railway Company; and 516 box, 100 gundola, 
and 400 flat cars, subleased to the Grand Rapids and In- 
diana Railroad Company, peprrseetiog in all 8,634 cars 
and a total cost of $4,000,000. These cars have therefore 
now become the pruperty of the respective lines which 
contributed to the cost thereof. 
The total number of cars provided under the Car-trust 
system is 57,997. 
Total amount of certificates issued there- 





Balance of certificates outstanding De-_ 
Comber 81st, 1807.......0.cesceccsscccceses + $2,782,000 00 


There were no charges to capital account ‘during the 
year except for Thi 
ed to $821,737. 50, and aaniatal “the usual outlay for 
Trust cars 
The number of tons of freight moved on the three 
rand divisions east of Pittsburgh and Erie in 1897 was 
562,465, an increase of 6.595.340, or 9.04 per cent.; the 
number of passengers was 34. 997 524, a decrease of 
1, 17 6, or 3.24 per cent. 
he other Raflroad Companies east of Pittsburgh and 
Erle in which your Company is interested show gener- 
ally improved results. Detailed statements of their op- 
erations will be found in their respective annual re- 
ports, as well as in the pamphlet report of your Com- 
pany. 





LINES WEST OF PITTSBURGH. 


On the lines west at PF ittobena operated by the Penn- 
sylvania Se the Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, Chi- 
uis 








ongee and St. Railway Company the results were 
‘ollows : 
Earnings of Pennsylvania Co............... $20,225,670 12 
EEXPODSCS, ...000.ccccccccccccccce masa’ Ltt. 12;175,600 84 
Leaving net earnings.................0.-008 $8,050,069 28 
Rental, interest, €tC.........cccccesesccecces 7,066,904 04 
Net profit on Penna. Co.’s lines............. $983,165 24 
Earnings of Pittsburgh, Cinethnatl, Cht- ue 

cago and St. Louis Railway.............. - 17,771,942 18 
po ENO oy i ir tree seeee 12,114,084 38 
Leaving net earnings............ ‘tied Gentian $5,657,907 80 
Rental, interest, €tC.............cceeceeceees 4,187,203 26 
Net profit on Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, Chi- 

caae and St. en Railway Company’ ‘8 

SD 6 cna dab oig <odesheghterbsed¥e GAs aown eases $1,470,704 54 
7 rofit on _— directly operated west pe 

ERS 52 cbicuchusswcen Bab bive pccce 8, 458,869 78 78 


The other lines west of Pittsbur; be on accouut of 
which your Company has 
or in which it is large 





interested Faeroe ownership 
of securities, but which are operated through their own 
organizations, show the following results: 


The aggregate gross earnings of these 


PORTE WOT Rc conc ccccsdvedhsete es hecsatscyacs $6,267,837 77 
Expenses.......... Pebehneheuscesndded unptens . 4,894,081 62 
Net earnings...............0068. sen ebd eesuien $1,373,756 15 
Deduct r ae. interest, etc....... Riosea ih -» 1,587,985 88 
BOD, sdkndannisbnid decir tindeibbandachs tne - $164,179 73 





Of this loss the Pennsylvania aes is 
responsible for 

by =~ deducted 
bove. 





Leaves a net profit on all lines wan ea 
Pittsburgh 


$2,336,598 54 


The favorable results from the marine of these lines 
show the improved conditions existing dur ing, teed past 
ree, The traffic and revenue both 

ase, and a substantial surplus was ies a 
credit of profit and loss, after providing for all i 
tions, on each system, 


THE INDEPENDENT 


a = rtion of the tsburgh, Fort Wayne and 
ilway in the city of Chicago in compliance 
omen ay uirements oi its municipal legislation. A 
large < se work between Fifty-fifth Street and 
State mod as been completed, while on the Pitt 


burgh, Cincinnat, ee, Coane and St Louis Railway the 
elevated track between Western and Ogden Avenues 
has been in use for several months past. 


FUNDED DEBT. 


95,000,900 Guaran peed Trust Certificates of the Pennsyl- 





vania © aving forty 
ro to run and carien “three con ‘one-half per cent. 
interest. These certificates were issued by the Girard 


Life Insurance, Annuity and Trust Company of Phila- 
delphia, as Trustee, and are secured 4 the deposit with 
that company of an equal amount of the seven per cent. 
Guaranteed Special Stock of the Pittsburgh, Fort 
Wayne and Chicago Railway Sor ~~" The Pennsyl- 
vania Compeny covenants to ppeioe and in- 
terest of these certificates, an roy nate guaran- 


tute Series A of an authorized issue of $20,00),000, and 
the other series will be available from me to lenen for 


it. Louis, Vandalia and Terre Haute aflroad Company, 
maturing May Ist, 1898, and amounting to $2,60u, 

For the purpose of p your ts in that 
road in which bead system has a controllin ng interest, 
these bonds wil urchased and held until the rela- 
tions between the Terre Haute and Indianapolis Rail- 
road perenne and its leased lines are further ad- 





reached, satisfactor ire the various interests involved, 
upon which its liabi oes — be brought more into ac- 
cord witheits earnin -o 
one rebuilding 0 the t Los ge over the Ohio River at 
i was m the 22d 0 


1897, and 
the improved structure furnishes admirable facilities 
for rail, trolley, and highway traffic. The reconstruc- 
tion of the passenger station at Columbus, Ohio, was 
also practically completed on the second day of f July, 
1897, and it is now fully adapted to the requirements of 
the passen ger traffic at that point. 

umber of tons of freight moved on the lines 
west of. Pittsburgh was 51,800,056, an increase of 5,623,- 
916. ty) number of passengers was 15.532,725, a de- 
crease 0: 





‘he e gross earnings of all lines east and west of Pitts- 
burgh for the year were $128,273,086.86, operating ex- 
mses, $87,641,03:.91, and net caraings, # 637,054.95, an 
nerease in gross earnings, com! with 1896, 0 
$4,636,818.56, andin net earnings 0: $5, 25, 116.04. There 
were 159,515,950 tons of freight moved, being an increase 
of 14,323,306 tons, and 68,848,697 passengers carried, a de- 
crease of 3,071,168. 


GENERAL REMARKS. 


It will be noted that there was no increase in the 
funded debt of your amen ay, and that the obligations 
issued by the Pennsylvania Company were at the lowest 
prevailing rate of interest, and for the purpose of re- 
deeming seven per cent. securities about to mature on 
ine —— a part of the system of that Company. 

rt of the Managers of the Trust created Oc- 
oda oth, 1878, hereto appended, shows that there has 
been paid by = Piya by December sist, 1- 97, the 
sum Of $4,655, | that the total income therefrom 
has been $6,525,146 98, and thaton that date securities 
amounting at par ‘to $8,720,410 were held in the Trust. 
There was ee aa to the Trust for the year 1897 
the sum of 

This Trust ovtie been in or for nearly twenty 
years, it has a quite difficult to purchase the se- 
curities prescribe ao its terms, its operation bein; 
now confine stocks or bonds, of which the princi- 
pal or the.interest or dividend thereon had been guar- 
anteed by your vee ag Fy or to its creation. It is 
deemed wise, therefore, that its scope shall be enlarged 
so as to include guarantees made since 1878, and its con- 
tinued efficiency thus assured. A resolution to that 
effect will be brought before the stockholders at the 
next annual meeting, the notice requ red by the terms 
oa the oe making it necessary to defer action until 

at 

the ol of 4 _inperence Fund at the end of the 
year were $3,886,363.56, being an increase uf $123,752.29 as 
compared with i 

The nabeneie of the Employés’ Relief Fund of the 
lines east of ag oy and Erie at the close of the 

ear was 43,675, the largest since its See. 

se the yevr the members contributed $739.052 21, 
while the Company and its affiliated lines contributed 
Sle fh 619.89 for operating expenses, and $45, for ex- 
tra benefits to members whose disability had continued 
for over 52 weeks, and who were, therefore, no longer 
entitled to regular benefits from the Fund. The total 
receipts were $914,789 12, and the balance on hand at the 
beginning of the yea: 963.09. After distributing 

284.31 in death henefits. and $326,933.96 in cases of 
disability arising from sickness and accident, and meet- 
ing all its sa balance. of and fis riding for unadjusted 
death claims, a balance of $508,736.95 remained to the 
credit of the Fund as the J of its operations for 
the last three years, out of whico must be paid unad- 
justed claims for benefits growing out of sickness or 
accident py | during that period. There will 
probably be a surplus of $246,937.50 after providing for 
such liabilities, poe the its sarees surplus for the 
entire period of the Fund $616,5: 
he number on depositors in the Employés’ Saving 
Fund at the end of the year was 5,267,an increase of 
823. The amount received from depositors during the 
year was $479,424, and the balance in the fund at the 
close of the year was $1,953,114.72, of which $1,800,000 is 
invested in securities bearing interest at the average 
rate of four per cent. 

It will be remembered, as stated in the last annual re- 
port, that the heavy reduction in traffic and revenue, 
consequent upon the depression theretofore existing in 
the commercial and manufacturing interests of the coun- 
try. had compelled the discontinuance of the greater 
portion of the work which was in progress in revising 





so 


the alignment and grades of the Main Line. As a con- 
poe te thereof, the large expenditure already made 
ined unproductive, and the work was not resumed 
until the latter doy of 1897, when more ny od — 
ditions justifie ~ continuance, It has since been 
ularly prosecu' Kinzer on the a Divis- 
ion, and between ‘Lilly and “Porta e and from Cone- 
maugh Furnace to Nineveh on the Pittsburgh Division, 
while it has been finished at Rheems on the former di- 
vision, and, except the laying of the track, at Rade- 
baugh on the latter division. 

In consequence of the late period in the year at which 
the work was resumed, a large portion thereof still re- 
mains to be done, and, as further noted, a special ap- 
propriation has been made for its speedy completion. 

In order to facilitate the movement of trains over the 
Allegheny ly wey provision is also now being made 
for four tracks fro: ltoona to Kittanning Point, and 
for a complete three-track system from Kit tranning 
Point to the east end of the Gallitzin Tunnel. The 
widening of the new Portage Tunnel and the double 
tracking of the Portage Koad from the tunnel to Cres- 
i —— also been pla: ed under contract. 

er to secure the best results from outlays of 
this roadie it is ae that the work should, 
when once begun, be pushed to completion, and to that 
end it has been decided to create an Extraordinary Ex- 
paeewe Fund in which shall be set apart from time 
© time such sum as can be properly spared for such 
— from the apace income, without encroach- 
ng upon the dividend f 
port rtion of this fund will also be whe pa to meet 
the large e in the next two 
oere db: the provisions of the Bae Commerce 
egislation, compelling the a of all freight 
cars with air brakes and automatic couplers, and other 
imvrovements to the equipment. 

The bridge over the Susquehanna River at Colum- 
bia, about a mile in length, which was destroyed by a 
wind storm late in 1896, was fully restored and opened 
for traftic on July 8th, 1897. Tne piers that had been 
damaged were entirely rebuilt and a new steel super- 
structure replaced the old wooden spans. The erection 
of the new spans was a creditable piece of work, sever- 
alof them having been Fy in position in ten work- 
ing hours, while the whole structure was erected in 
twenty-one days. 

Various improvements were made during the year 
upon the United Railroads oa New Jersey Division. A 
change of line was made in New Brunswick and four 
tracks laid through the city, and further progress was 
made toward oe the automatic signals between 
Monmouth Junction ana Trenton, and between Morris- 
ville and Homesburg Junction. 

The new ferry between Jersey City and Twenty-third 
Street, New York, was put in operation May 16tn, 1897. 
The public convenience has been largely promoted hy 
the establishment of this new route, and your passenger 
traffic increased thereby. A cab service similar to that 
in operation at Broad Street Station, Philadelphia, was 
also established in connection with this ferry, and pro- 
vision made therefor through the purchase o ‘propert y 
andthe erection of the necessary buildings thereon. 

The amount expended in construction on branch and 
auxiliary lines was $188,800.65, on account of which 
there was received from those companies the sum of 
$144,947.05 in cash. This expenditure was mainly in the 
completion of the all-rail connection via the Delaware 
River Bridge, fear Frankford, between your lines in 
Pennsylvania and your seashore lines, and in the von- 
struction of a branch and sidings on the South Fork 
Railroad. 

On the seventh day cf January a consolidation was 
made of the Hanover and York Railroad Company and 
Frederick and Northern Railroad Company under the 
name of the York, Hanover and Frederick Railroad 
Company. — placing the entire line between York 
an e 





our Jersey ors 


5-7 connection with the widening of Delaware Avenue 
and the general improvement of the harbor front on 
the Delaware River by the City of Philadelphia, the 
work of reconstructing the ferry facilities at Market 
Street Wharf is being rapidly prosecuted. It is ex- 
pected that by the first of the southern half of this 
work will be completed, and the convenience of the 
public will be thereby materially promoted. With the 
view of further increasing the facilities for seashore 
travel the double-track of the line of the old Camden 
and Atlantic road is being completed with rail weigh- 
ing 100 pounds to the yard, and by the first of May will 
be in excellent condition to meet the reqvirements of 
the senger traffic, which reaches the West Jersey 
and Reashore Railroad by the ferries as well as by the 
all-rail oer ey via the Delaware River Bridge. 

When the 0,000 of four per cent. Equipment Trust 
Gold Bonds we re ‘issued by your Company in 1889, it was 
provided that, should it be found 1m racticable to re- 
tire the same through the Sinkin und pledged for 
their redemption, such fund should be applied to the 
purchase of additional equipment to be also held under 
the terms of the Trust. As the bonds had twenty-five 
years to run, the object of this provision was to guard 
against the’ depreciation naturally occurring during 
that period and ensure to the holder of the securities 
the continued possession by the Trustee of cars fully 
equal in value to the obligations outstanding against 
them. The original equipment, and the additions there- 
to amounting to 1,078 cars, having heretofore been car- 
ried at cost on your books, it has been deemed wise to 
reduce their value to that of the original equipment, 
and oe excess has therefore been charged against your 

t and Loss Account. 

There has also been charged against your General 
Profit and Loss Account the cost of the stock held by 

ou inthe Summit Branch Coal Company, this propects 

aving been sold under foreclosure proceedings by 
mortgage bondholders. The condition of this the 
and the increased expense resulting from the depth of 
its workings, have made its future very problematical, 
and it was deemed wise so reduce the valuation of its 
securities in your accounts accordingly. 

The Board record with regret the loss by death, on the 
em ong ove of January, 1898, of your Purchasing 

Agent, Mr. A Sumner. Mr. Sumner had been con- 
— ewe ge with that departmeht since June Ist, 
1888, hi been Assistant Purchasing Agent from that 
date anil ecember ist, 1893, when he was promoted to 
be its head. He performed the responsible duties de- 
volving upon him with the utmost integrity and ability, 
and possessed the thorough confidence and regard of his 
associates. 

Under the gontons organization, Mr. Charles A. Chip- 
h 10th, 1897, appointed General Freight 
Agent, in charge of local traffic. and Mr. L 
Thayer, Jr., General Freight Agent, in charge of 
through traffic. 

‘A condensed General Balance-Sheet of the Company 
is hereto appended. 

The Board renew their acknowledgments to the offi- 

cersand employés for the fidelity and efficiency with 





GENERAL BALANCE SHEET. 


oe they have discharged their duties during the past 
yea 


By order of the Board. 


FRANK THOMSON, President. 
(Condensed.) 














Dr. DECEMBER 3ist, 1897. Cr. 
AssETS. LIABILITIES. 
Cost of road and equipment................. $121,189,346 88 | Capital k $129,308,700 00 
Cost of securities owned.................... 119,691,843 61 0 Ry a i ae RD aE ges 
Securities received with tiie iease ofthe |" | | Funded dent {including mortgages, and. ass o19 72 
U.N. J.B. R, and C. Co........00.50--000 3,288,462 25 | Guaranteed stock and bonds of the Har- - 
Cuma Aeaurs. abarde. 2 S| mapa Mt. Joy and Lan- 120300 Ww 
Due for advances for con- 6 sey received with the lease of the Be * 
struction an 0 er ur- BNE. UO... cc ccccsccccccces 04 » y 
PONE... cnvicvsesdccees el $3,858,842 34 watvaicdinnay Expenditure Fund......... 1,800,000 00 
DSe sees SEente Cae super CURRENT LIABILITIES. 
Bills receivable audwiscctia. *"'"' ™ : 
Pay rolls, vouchers and 
ee by o-4 S traffic balances............. $7,188,548 01 
Cash * 44'942'290 40 Due_ controlled companies 
i a 20 oa anand pal ahi SSH other than traffic balances. 10,177,316 56 
Sinking Fund, Trust Fund, and Insur- a ee atared 
GIS Ty asec cseccceaessss wbaaee er eey 8,882,836 50 dends uncollected.. ...... 1,701,634 34- 
Due saving Fund, Relief 
Fund and Insurance F und. [god 7 
Miscollancous liabilities..... 929,666 43 
—————_ 00,776,874 81 
Sinking Funds and Trust Fund............ 609,386 29 
: SE NNN 0 cad Sided cb chai 500602 cadduces 22,823,955 98 
ee eer a ee amentengsnes +++ «$279,423,841 05 WON i rvindstinencanne Sebbbewowe anicermaeees $279,423,841 05 








DELPHIA, 





ROBT. W. SMITH, Treasurer. 


SCR HOLDERS MAY OBTAIN COPIES OF THE REPORT mt PAMPHLET FORM ON APPLICATION 
IN PERSON O& BY LETTER TO THE SECRETARY, ROOM 271 


BROAD STREET STATION, PHILA 


(293) 25 


RePout, OF THE CONDITION OF THE 

ATIONAL PARK BAN 

at New York City, in the State of New York, at the 

close of business February 18th, 1898 : 

RESOURCES 

Loans and Giscounts...........ccossccccece mates . 
. ‘ 











Overdrafts, secured and unsecured. os 5 
U.S8. bonds to secure circulation........... 50,000 00 
Stocks, MED an canvdenscccteste cece 465,785 64 
Banking house, furniture and fixtures..... 1,064,250 00 
Other real estate and mortgages owned... 544 45 
Due from National banks (not reserve 

DRE ial iti ne ines aie han geeweds aéee 439,813 63 
Due from State banks and bankers 230,301 35 
Checks and other cash items... 10,16 


Exchanges for Clearing-house.. F: 
Notes of other National banks MS aeee 


Law rfl | money Teserve in ‘ie Vv 
ted ie diedgen'sdawdves $10, 757 





yard tender notes......... 5, 244,770 00 
U.S. certificates of deposit 
for legal tenders.......... 230,000 00 


—_—_ 16,232,079 10 
Redemption fund with U.S. Treasurer 
(5 per cent, of i clreulation) Suithaas dake ssasie 2,260 00 
Due from U. Treasurer (other than 5 
per cent. LA eae 44,000 00 
cir tnt cccnasusegutsee tc cqedesedcsenced $60,318,064 52 





LIABILITIE 











Capital stock paid in $2,000,000 00 
Surpiee Tans... 65.5 0005025 2,500,000 00 
bt ——_ profits, less expe 
Pihin godaluwn cal dsckeaetad said ede déscde ea 740,469 04 
Notional bank-notes outstanding.......... 44,437 50 
Due to other National banks. $21,289,980 74 
— to State banks and bank- 
bs osidthe sack pen ee ewes at be 7,504,208 71 
Divi idends MGs necisscasas 2,520 00 
Individual deposits subject 
ok ae 25,267,198 00 
Demand certificates of de- 
EE ES EP ee or 91,759 87 
Certified checks.............. 514,754 09 
Cashier’s checks outstand- 
Dew oiecs povaguctvicncuadece 352,741 57 
— 55,028,157 98 
Liabilities other than those above stated, 
Se Onin ds os sevntcicdvcrescdbhe cua sees 10,0 000 00 
Total " $60,3 318,0 064 52 








STATE OF NEw York, Cou > NEw ‘YORK, 89.: 

I, GEO. 8S. HIC KOK, Cashier of the above-named 
bank, do solemnly swear that the above statement is 
true to the best of my know Sg and belief. 

GEO. HICKOK, Cashier. 

Subscribed and sworn to ion me this 26th day of 
February, 1898. Wm. A. MAIN, Notary Public, 

Cert. filed in N. Y. Co. 
aches aco 


JOS. T. MOORE, ? 
AUGUST BELMONT, 5} Directors. 
CHAS. STERNBACH, 4‘ 


AC 
Report OF THE CONDITION OF THE 
FOU wits wary ee Ne Sri! OF THE 
at New Y wt wy the State of New York, at the close of 
business, February i8th, 1898 : 


RESOURCES. 


Kings Co. 












Loans and discounts -+ $23,900,983 68 
° 13, 



















Overdrafts......... 5933 10 
U.S. bonds to secu 50,000 00 
Stocks and securities 300,400 00 
600,000 00 
1,160,578 28 
an 80,238 88 
Checks and other cash items 83,486 02 
Exchanges for Clearing-house 5,282,410 19 
Notes of other National banks 7,298 00 
Nickels and cents..............++ 8 09 
— Apap reserve in bank, viz.: 
Bnd iN picncces taeceksus $4,094,085 00 
Legal tender notes........... 158,690 00 
U.S. certificates of deposit 
for legal tenders............ 1,000,000 00 
————_ 5,252,775 00 
Redemption fund with U.S. Treasurer (5 
per cent. of WEPOMIGIOM) 5 sss c eo ccceccaces 2,250 00 
Due from U. 8S. Treasurer (other than 5 
per cent. redemption fund)................ 28,000 00 
Nata seciencineepcindeadestedeatecceces $36,712,311 14 
LIABILITIES. 
Capital stock........... $3,200,000 00 
Surplus fund......... 2,000,000 00 
Undivided profi 
33,645 69 
tes outstandi 45,000 09 
Due to other National banks.. $15, 
Due to State banks and bank- 
1,951,698 48 
DINER ab ewenseeséecenesabadas 10,363 89 
Individual ‘epoaiia ubject to 
abn pes coess ons seccesses 11,622,006 94 
Other deposits..............+.. 408,927 17 
Demand certificates of deposit 8,319 36 
Cashier's checks outstanding. 109,905 58 
—————_ 29,188,097 4 
Deposits held for acceptances.............. 2. + __ 2,285,208 60 
aia ce ttdensss thsciin deb asin uannan’ ._ $36,712, 311 14 


ot. 

——— OF New York, Cot our’, OF NEW YORK, 88,: 

, CHAS. H. PATTERSON, Cashier of the above- 
aul bank, do solemnly swear that the above state- 
ment is true, to the best of my knowledge and belief. 

CHAS. H. PATTERSON, Cashier. 
Subscribed and sworn to before me, this 26th day of 
February, 1898. SAMUEL LUDLOW, JR. 


Notary Pubile. 
eemattianens i 


ao ARD Aieeons, ) 
va S G. CANNON Directors. 
YRED'K MEAD. 5 
JQ EPORT OF THE CONDITION OF THE. 
GALLATIN NATIONAL BANK, 
at New ¥ ork, in the State of New York, at the close of 
business, February 18th, 1898: 
RESOURCES. 





























Loans and GMCOUMES. 20.2... 0000 csccccscccsece 97 
Overdrafts, secured............... 380 
U.S. bonds to secure circulation ° 0u 
he ies ee OU I oi nde c3 ccesccars stccce . 00 
Premiums on U. S. bonds. 278 10 
Stocks, securities, etc..... ee 460 79 
Banking-house, furniture, and fixtures. 500,000 00 
Due from National banks (not reserve 
I eien Sovadths ec dnenensteéesusaddwae 169,950 20 
Due from State banks and bankers <a 15,123 73 
Checks and other cash items.... .......... 3,679 28 
Exchanges for Clearing- 3,148,943 58 
Notes of other Nationa 29,000 00 
F — paper currency, nickels and 
Mab denies ovat evunecnadiales ethhndndeuacd 142 00 
Lawful money reserve in bank, viz.. 
Lands oc anedee geusediean $959,994 31 
Legal-tender notes......... 1,359,161 00 
2,319,155 31 
Redemption fund with U. 8. 5. Treasurer 6 
per cent. of circulation).................. 45,000 00 
Biting oviccncsesincseninniiapsencighinan $13,659,267 36 
LIABILITIES. 
Cc and pj paid in $1,000,000 00 
——— i asin ad bd'aan eatiphets semen daiceiih 1,000,000 00 
Un Nided profits, less expenses and taxes 
PE iinwesan sonnscabacncestqsouneedsine «ooh 710,372 28 
National bank-notes outstand 838,820 00 





Due to other National banks.. Pe 007, 437 46 
_— to State banks = bank- 





Demand certificates « of Sees 
Certi fied co 


7 
10,110,075 08 


Total . $13,659,267 36 
SraTR oy EW YORK. 88.: 

Ls AMUKL. WOOLVERTON, Cashier of the above- 
named bank, do solemnly swear that the above state- 
ment is true to the best of my knowledge and belief. 

SAMUEL WOOLVERTON, Cashier. 
Subscribed and sworn to before me this 2th day of 
February, 1898. i. L. BRAYNARD, 
Notary Public. 
Correct—Attest 
F. D. TA PPEN, 


oe DENNY, 
. EMLEN ROOSEVELT, 


LETTERS OF CREDIT. 


INVESTMENT SECURITIES 
BROWN BROTHERS & CO., Bankers, 





Directors. 








No. 59 Wall Street, New York, 
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26 (294) 


EPORT OF THE CONDIT IGk OF THE 
/ AMERICAN EXCHA NGE NATIONAL 


at New York, in the —_, = New Y ork, at the close of 
business February 18th, 1 

RESOURCES. 
Loans and discounts. ............-..2-.ss5+0+ vanee x4 88 


Overdrafts, secured and unsecured......... 17,655 83 
United States bonds: 
4s of 1907 








Premiums on U.S. bonds 
Stocks, securities, etc. ...........cecscccses 
Banking house, farniture and fixtures..... 
Other real estate and mortgages owned. . 44,039 20 
Due — National banks (not reserve 








IDG on. 00bkushevgrchiper sue? <0 08hs ons 09s 2,930,956 35 
Due from State banks and bankers oie 466,386 51 
Checks and other cash items....... sae 160,674 13 
Exchanges for Clearing-house. . «v« 2,949,394 48 
Notes of other National banks.............. 4,600 00 


Lawful A yeuipted reserve in , 





BOGS 2... ccccecsccccs +587 95 
Legal tender notes... 1 "983,000 00 
U. 8. certificates 0 

posit for legal tenders. .... 3,250,000 00 


Redemption fund with U. S. Treasurer 6 








7,464,587 95 














per cent. of circulation) 200,250 00 
Ds cine wntpe penddinecd ves cdebustoncsones $41,759,691 96 
LIABILITIES. 
Gonteal stock paid in $5,000,000 00 
ET hnnbenses sob teterkednenbeosebesh 2,250,000 00 
Didtided profits, lessexpenses and taxes 
Shs inks hb<bee doeouen> orathaneceaboods sty 335,987 42 
National bank-notes outstanding.......... 3,788,320 00 
Dueto other National banks.. $8, 904,202 56 
= to State banks and bank- 
cubes Exieintbone cbse s -- 38,870,220 12 
Dividends unpaid 5,678 00 
Individual deposits subject to 
| REE REET 18,647,544 04 
Demand certificates of deposit 66,893 48 
Certified checks........ ...... 1,618,105 58 
Cashier’s checks outstanding. 472,790 76 
United States deposits....... 300,000 00 
30,385,434 54 
Ee ee . #4, 759, 59,691 96 96 


STATE OF NEW YorRK. CouNTY OF NEW YORK, 48.: 

I, EDWARD BURNS, Cashier of the above- named 
bank, do solemnly swear that the ore statement is true 
to the best of my cnowleteeem and ef. 

E RD BU RNS. Cashier. 


Subscribed and sworn to beter me pond — Jana of 
February, 1898. Wma. Ives Wa 
Notary Pubiic, New York Tienaty, 
Correct—Attest : 


JNO. T. TERRY, 


HENRY W. MAXWELL, Directors. 
DUMONT CLARKE, 





EPORT OF THE CONDITION OF THE 
HENIX NATIOAL BANK OF THE 
F NEW YORK, 
at New York, in the State of New York, at the close of 
business, February 18th, 1898 : 





RESOURCES. 

Loans and discounts. .................0...00 $3,478,473 71 
Overdrafts, secured and unsecured. oe 420 20 
U.38. bonds to secure circulation.. oe 50,000 00 
U.S. bonds on hand.............. ban 2.350 OU 
Premiums on U 8. nee. - ‘ 5,318 33 
Stocks, securities, Ctc..............00..20000 346,688 33 
-— trom National. banks (not reserve ‘ 

Due from State banks and bankers........ 35,132 20 


Checks and other cash items............... 11,887 00 
a for Clearing: house... . k 1,080, 2 

Notes of other National banks...... 180,131 00 
Fractional paper currency, nicke 










80 37 
8. certificates of 
for legal tenders.......... 
982,041 50 
Redemption fand with U. 
per cent. of circulation) 2,250 00 
Rick akcorvebeserespesresrensseneteces me $6,440,757 85 
LIABILITIES. 
Capital stock paid in.................sseee0e $1,000,000 00 
per a arr 200,000 00 
Undivided profits, less expenses and taxes 
an. tetinss diseceubaas :ccteasserescs ro 36,307 63 
National bank-notes outstanding........... 44,500 00 
Due to other National banks.. $1,260,939 55 
— to State banks and bank- 
Pavass nobis ep bb ed serecdevses 139,621 89 
pividends Ic cdivegesess 168 00 
Individual deposits subject 
to chec 2,942,741 68 
Demand certificates of de- 
pos 57,408 58 
Certified checks. i 741,720 52 
Cashier's checks 0' 17,350 00 
— 5,159,950 22 
$6, 440,757 85 





Total 
STATE OF New Y EW YORK, &8.. 

I, DU NCAN D. PARMLY, ¥ president of the above- 
named bank, do solemnl — that the above state- 
ment is true to the best o knowledge and belief. 

D NCAN | PARMLY, President. 

Subscribed and sworn to before me this 26th day of 
February, 1898. =Dwix F. CorEy, 

Notary Public. 





Correct—Attest : 
Sis peo. | 
DUNCAN D. PARMLY, { Directors. 
CHAS. W. IDE, j 





EPORT OF THE ONDITION OF THE 
NATIO Ar BUTS eae AND 


D K 
at New York, in the State of New York,’at the close of 
business February 18th, 1898 : 

















BESOURCES. 
Loans and discounté.,,,.,...........s00--0++ $1,031,690 47 
Ov erdrafts, secured and unsecured. Ses 39 21 
. bonds to secure circulation. .... pees 50,000 00 
Premiums on U. 8. bonds............ = 4,419 50 
Stocks, securities, etc. .....665..60eeeeeeeee y 
Banking house, furniture and fixtures, seis 00,000 00 
Other real estate and mortgages owned.. 15,748 98 
Due from National banks (not reserve 
_ SRE. 2 142,956 54 
Due from State banks and bankers 11,264 55 
«Checks and other cash items. . 21,508 27 
Exchanges for Clearing-house 292 22 
Notes of other National banks ‘ 13,452 00 
ae paper currency, nickels. 
Oe Re ee eee 8,939 20 
Lawful money reserve in bank, viz.: 
lo se cowev sep erervectsssce 1,248 50 
i-tender notes.......... 157, 697 00 
U. S. certificates of deposit . 
for legal tenders............ 30,000 00 
408,945 50 
Redemption fund with U. S. Treasurer 6 
per cent. of circulation)................... 2,250 00 
Total..... ececcendbsesssevess pnvebtnss onesie $1,917, 109 48 
LIABILITIES 
Gasteal 3 PE i insiteapsatecdeashsoon $300,000 00 
ee SE bakbitdiks An aisnsshisss whepenebs 150,000 00 
iv fded profits, less expenses and taxes 
iach sch tietiehcibishen ween insinnse’ sh eonepe 15,729 95 
national bank-notes outstanding. . 39,710 00 





Due to other National banks. $27,706 03 
Dividends unpaid.............. 1,074 43 
Individual deposits subject to 

check.... cosseee 1,888,789 65 


657 23 
23,442 19 





cent i. 
rtified ¢ 
Seshier s checks 0} 
ing. 50 00 
——_-———_ 1,411,669 53 


RE ee eee on $1, er 48 
STATE oF NEw YORK, COUNTY OF NEW YORK, 

I, WM. H. CHASE, Cashier of the above onmied ‘bank, 
do solemnly swear that the. above statement is true, to 
the best of my knowledge and me ae 

M. H. ASE, Cashier. 


Subscribed and sworn to before me this ‘26th day of 
February, 189, Jos. E. KEHOE. 
Notary Public, N N.Y. Ca, 


Correct-—Attest : 
yas DANZIGER, 


¢ %. BRING ivkaory. pegs 





THE INDEPENDENT 


EPORT_OF THE COMpsTTOR oF THE 
NATIONAL BAN 


EPORT OF THE CONDITION OF THE 
RTEKS’ AND TRADERS’ 
NATIONAL BANK OF NEW YORK, 
at New York, in the State of New York, at the close of 
business, February 18th, 1898:2 is 






















RESOURCES. 
Loans and discounts..................ssse008 $25,453,094 09 
Overdrafts, secured and unsecured........ 329 
U. 8. bonds to secure circulation........... 50,000 00 
Stocks, securities, etc.................- 66,000 00 
Banking house, furniture and fixtures 200,000 00 
eo —— National banks (not reserve 
int Sheahe ben habnahes babe in wikssoebes 1,412,612 74 
Du ue Stren State banks and ee. it 78.4% 71 
Checks and other cash items........ a 39,053 94 
eee pe for Clearing-house .-» 1,558,899 39 
Notes of other National banks 9,370 00 
Fractional paper currency, nickels and 
Si dn beh bbenkok do verk sapesinncountesseeses 350 00 
les ful money reserve in bank, viz.: 
Ecatansoespehareaetsoie $4,936.000 00 . 
Pesal cater notes. . 666,112 00 
U. 8. certificates of de] t 
for legal tenders.......... 1,770,000 00 
————_ 7,372,112 00 
Redemption fund with U. 8S. Treasurer 
(5 per cent. of circulation)................ 2,250 00 
Due from U. 8S. Treasurer (ot 
per cent. redemption fund).............. 5,000 00 
Te rsa Pare cuaveves $36,247,170 16 
LIABILITIES. 
Capital stock paid 42 $1,500,000 00 
Surplus fund 5,000,000 00 
Un ivided pro 
587,455 93 
6 outstandin| 43,860 00 
tate bank-notes outstanding 5,682 00 
Due to other National banks” "$12,508, 790 06 
a to State banks and bank- 
Seip Whibe chan Sone uns ones > 4,595,939 90 
Dividends Biss snencsckser 15,470 00 
ewyt eo 4 oa subject 
PR kconsmenrescegesecss 11,265,569 21 
Demand certificates of de- 
C erined ON eee 556,152 06 
Cashier's checks outstanding 82,800 OU 
_29,110,17 110,172 23 


ic innion copie Seiten nesdwnpssosckoane shou $36,247,171 170 16 16 
STATE OF NEW YORK, CoUuNTY OF NEW YORK, 88; 

I, EDWARD TOW /NSEND, Cashier of the above- 
named bank, do-solemnly swear that the above state- 
ment is true to the best o or Seow e and belief. 

DW END, Cashier. 
~nemagg age sworn to before Mg this 26th = of 


February, 1 EC 
N oo A Public, Kings County. 
Certificate filed in New Yor County. 


Correct—Attest : 
E. H. PERKINS, Jr.,) 
R. W. TOW WNSESD D; © Directors. 
H. C. HULBER ) 





EPORT OF THE CONDITION OF THE 
SEABOARD NATIONAL BANK, 
at New York, in the State of New York, at the close of 
business, February 18th, 1898 : 









RESOURCES. 

Loans and discounts. ..........scccccesssesee $8,589,511 38 
Overdrafts, secured and unsecured 11 12 
. 8. bonds to secure ee. g 50,000 00 
U.S. bonds to secure U. S. deposits ie 335,000 00 
U.S. bonds on hand................. ; 5,300 00 
Premiums on U. 8. bonds....... ie 43,936 32 
Stocks, securities, Pircuknissedesanbaueices 756,845 12 

Due from National banks (not reserve 53.417 

ee eerecccsersces ol, 41é 


e fro banks and bai 
Cc hecks and other cash items. . 





906 0p 500 ben ees ns epssacess once 633 55 
Lawful money reserve in bank, viz.: 
Cethaiisvheniiessvnesh sh +793 40 
ip gal tender Ll Ss 810,439 00 
U.S. certificates ofd deposit for 
legal tenders..........0....00 340,000 00 
————_ 3,105,282 40 
Redemption fund with U. S. Treasurer 
(5 per cent. of circulation)............... 2,250 00 
Due from U. 8. Treasurer (other than 5 per 
cent redemption fund)................0005 2,000 00 
iio nd hits cst nennavbetiavsssenonsondaee $14,803,217 12 
LIABILITIES. 
Content oe paidin.... 500,000 00 





Undivided’ ainihtiskwenvhns sangwers aah senses 250,000 00 
ivided eS less expenses and taxes 


EELS ED AS oes lushhneeeeebiseh hee ses 85,471 62 
weeial bank-notes outetanding......... 45,000 00 
Due to other National banks. .. $7,382, 653 71 
— to State banks and bank- 

pia kenshenanssseabbeespoes ene 864 68 
Indiv ~ deposits subject to 
Dssrasbabetetoneds ta scesess 3,358,193 96 
Demand aan of deposit 166,248 0) 
Certified checks..............+. 404,670 82 
Cashier's checks outstanding... 289,114 33 
United States deposits.......... 271,000 00 ° 
—————_ 13,922,745 50 
PNG ce lriticninksnntascebabscte Ressevee - $14,803, alt 12 





STATE or NEw YORK, Co Y OF NEW Yorx, 88. 

I, J.F. THO MPSON, Cashier of the above- named 
bank, do solemnly swear that the above statement is 
true to the best of my ee and belief. 

OMPSON, Cashier. 

Subscribed and sworn to ——? me this 26th day of 


February, 1898. . K. CLEVERLEY. 
Notary Public. 
Correct—Attest . 
‘ 2 BAYNE 
N’L O'Day, Directors. 
STUART G. NELSON, 





EPORT OF THE pt dil OF THE 
IRVING NATIONAL K, 

at New York, in the State of New York, at the close 

of business, February 18th, 1898 : 

































RESOURCES. 
Loans and discounts. ...............ssesseees $2,742,719 85 
U.8. bonds to as es i 250,000 
Premiums on U.S. bonds .......... 21,250 00 
Stocks, ~-t A BRA cic, ccc 166,001 00 
Banking house, furniture and fixtures. .2! 130,000 00 
Other real estate and mortgages owned... . 17,425 00 
= _— National — (not reserve 
427,706 13 
59,177 09 
16,405 08 
286,447 U4 
6,500 00 
801 13 
Lawful money reserve in bank, viz.: 
a een $277,858 75 
Poeak ionic: notes. . 710,298 00 
U. 8. certificates of it 
for legal-tenders..... 4 80,000 00 
—_—_—_—_——_ 1,068,156 75 
Redemption fund with U. S. Treasurer 
(5 per cent. of circulation)................ 11,250 00 
Due from U. 8. Treasurer (other tha 
per cent. redemption fund) 17,316 48 
RR ines usennetenirescovesdeoncaick seeee $85,221,155 55 
° LIABILITIES. 
Capital stock paid in. seeeeees $500,000 00 
Surplus fund...... 250,000 00 
U = ivided pro: 

Fie ain tees ai asia 98,822 72 
National bank-notes outstanding. 171,880 00 
Due to other National banks. 

— to State banks and bank- 
Dividends | ay 
Individual deposits, subject 
Ck Ee Rea eares 3,306,861 96 
Demand certificates of de- 
Di chikaneknnwtensenccs ob ved PR 15 
Certified checks.............. 592 50 
Cashier's eae outstanding Noi68 37 
————— 4 4,200,452 88 
| RS ee eee aor $5.22 221,155 55 
STATE on eee York, COUNTY OF NEW YORK, 88.: 


ENNISON, Cashier of the above named bank, 
do ee swear that the above statement is true to 
the best of my knowledge and belief. 

J. DENNISON, Cashier. 
eed gt sworn to before ~~ this doth day of 


February, 1 W. C. Kin 
Notary Pubiic, N. ¥. Co. 
Correct—Attest : 
BERET KROGEk, 


8: Paxcuek, 5D !ectors, 





1, 
at New York. in the State 7s — *York, at the close 
of business et 18th, 


Loans and discounts. 
create, secured and unsecured 
8. bonds, to secure circulation 
U.S. bonds to i bon ai deposits. 





Banking house, Faraitare and fixtures.... 
Other real estate and ~~ aaa 2 omnes. 
Due from National banks.. 
~ — State banks and 


Checks. and ‘other cash ‘items 
Exchanges for Clearing- 
house. 





nts 
Lawful ‘money reserve in 





Redemption fund with with U.§ U.S 
Treasurer (5 per cent. of 


(other than 5 per cent. 


Srpius stock paid in 


ational bank-notes outstanding 





id 
sottonas —, $14,678,869 67 
a 


Cashier’s checks outstanding 


390,947 89 
United States deposits 300,000 00 a 57 





STATE OF NEW YORK, COUNTY OF NEW YORK 

I, CHARLES H. STOUT, Cashier of the above: “named 
bank, do solemnly swear ‘that the above ee is 
true to the best of my mowers ena patie 


eg | jaa sworn to before m = this Sth da day of 
AMP 
Notary Public, ew York County. 


SUMNER R. STONE, 
CHARLAS PARSONS, \ 





EPORT OF THE CONDITION 
ERCANTILE NA TIONAL. NK, 
of the gity of New York, at the close of business, Feb- 








stocks, securities, etc 








use 

Due from National banks. 
Due from State banks and bankers 
Checks and other cash items 











U. 8. certificates “ot deposit 
nders 
Redemption fund with U.S 


Treasurer (5 per cent.of cir- 
=). eaneVhe oushon Ga¥s 00s 





Capital stock paid in 
ni 


Due to State banks and weasel 








Sila shin nenneceegaltekhehmsuuntee aie sdivae 
a oe) OF NEW YORK, County OF NEW tome 8.0 
MES V. TT, Cashier of the above-named 
swear that the above ‘ened is 


Subscribed a sworn f. talee 4 me Ge ae oth ney of 
Notary Public, N. ¥ Go. 


YALE “*KNEEL ANDY 
uNCK, 


EPORT OF THE CONDITION OF THE 
EAST RIVER NATIONAL BANK, 
at aor York, in - ag “d New York, at the close of 


Loans and discounts 
Overdrafts, secured and unsecured... 
v. 8. bonds to secure circulation... 


Stocks, securities, etc 
Banking house, furniture and fixtures.. 
Due from National banks (not reserve 


agents) 
Due from State banks and bankers.. 
Checks and other cash items 








U.S. Certificates of Dep 


Redemption fund with U.S 
per cent. of circulation).. 










Capital noe paid in 


N ational -. mashes 





ME Bibs keobnvivcedsotnpibocéicasemekhdns 
> TE OF aig YorK, CouNTY OF NEW YOR 
NEWELL, Cashier of the above-named ‘bank, 
ac solemnly swear that the above a is true, to 
the best uf my knowledge and be 


Z.E.N 
emgage hy and sworn to before me this $sth h day 


WIL 
Nota Public, Kings Count; 
nae a oe me in N. Y. Co. “g es 


- | Wien BOCES, 











March 3, 18y8 


EPORT OF THE conprion OF THE 
ICAL TIONAL BANK, 
at New ae in the ta , New York, at the dose 
of business February 18th, 1898 : 

























RESOURCES. 
Loans and discounts. ..............eeeeeeeeee Thsanae 290.808 50 
Overdrafts F £,721 28 
. 8. bonds to secure circuiation.. mA 50,000 00 
Stocks and bonds..................- -. 1,992,802 59 
Banking —. wuied 250,000 00 
Dther real estate...........2...sccccesscorees 63,326 52 
Due from National banks.... $1,446,264 01 
Due from State banks, pri - 
vate banks, and bankers... 791,008 45 
= s and other cash ° 
huneethdus tentebiisdae vide 441,898 68 
E xehanges for Clearing: 
oo, REESE EPL TS 1,417 874 59 
Bills of: other National banks. 20,500 00 
or currency 
“_ SRR 
Le lender notes... 
Collector of Customs. . woe / 
Due from U.8. Treasurer. . 15,000 00 
——————_ 18,481,875 20 
IS cicecintineessncbvnkewew HiisCae< $871 134,084 09 084 09 
LIABILITIES. 
Cc oe co paid in.. $300,000 00 
Surplus fund..... 6,000,000 00 
Un ivided | aS ‘ 988,396 1 
State bank circulation hesaone 10,874 00 
Due to National banks........ 55, 166 45 
Due to State banks, ee e 
nks aid bankers. 2,179,270 07 
Dividends unpai 505 00 
Demand certificates of de- 
SED. cakbC athe sok deeseemenss 28,284 14 
Certified checks............... 173,839 74 
Cashier’s checks outstanding. 262.921 16 
Individual deposits........... 21,434,777 57 
—_———_——-_ 20,834,768 93 
Rs sein cekanson os ticeenek as oo anbeainennel _ $837,184, 034 09 


Tot 
STATE OF NEW YORK, COUNTY OF NEW YORK, 

» FRANCIS HA ALPIN, Cashier of the “Chemi- 
cal National Bank of New York, do solemnly swear that 
the above statement is true, to the best of my knowl- 


edge and belief. 
FRANCIS HALPIN, Cashier. 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 26th oer of 
February, 1898. Epw. P. Brow 
Notary Public. 
Correct—Attest : 
ROOSEVELT, 
FREDERIC W. STEVENS, > Directors. 
- EMLEN ROOSEVELT, 





EPORT OF THE con roy OF THE 
CENTRAL NATIONAL BANK, 
at New York, ir the 4 ep New York, at the’ close 
of business, February 18th 





















REROURORS. 
Loans and discounts. .............eeseseeeeee $9,373,230 01 
7. oe secured and unsecured. . se 8,970 3 
U. nds to secure circulat ion..... a 60,000 00 
U. : bonds to ae U.S. deposits........ 210,000 00 
Premiums on U. 8. bonds........... : 5,200 00 
Stocks, securities, ete Riwine’ is 525,564 87 
Furniture and fixtures...............+- . 37,457 47 
Other real estate and mortgages owned... . 223,579 00 
Due from National banks 
(not reserve agents). . $1,302,465 15 
Due Been State banks and 
BAS Pee ee 160,693 46 
Checks and other cash items. 33,170 57 
=e for Clearing- 
Pounds sehang eee nageenese = 1,008,409 17 
Notes of other National 
MN os cs sues veers epuseneses 25,096 00 
Fractional paper currency, 
nickelsand cents............ 3,679 36 
Lawful — reserve in 
bank, 
Specie... 2,228,050 81 
Legal- tender notes. 1,920,529 00 
U. S. certificates of —_ 
for legal tenders............ 540,000 00 
Redemption fund with U. 
Treasurer (5 per cent of a - 
GUMBEEOD). 025.20. ccrccesecces 2,700 00 
Due from U. 8. Treasurer 
(other than 5 per cent. re- 
demption fund)............. 74,002 50 
————--—— 7,298,796 02 
ii sitkeco 3 3s eoboiy Heeb aemA ba cenenn ~<a $17,742,797, 197 68 
LIABILITIES. : 
Capital stock paid in.........0...ceceeeeeeees $1,000,000 00 
Surplusfund 400,000 00 
Undivided profits, less expenses and taxes 
SE teat ssdenge cid ccncdonsesiabhaqeaenscgae od 88,154 22 
National bank-notes outstanding.......... 54,000 00 
Due to other National banks. $6,095,309 79 
— to State banks and bank- 
SaRicahs oieas eee sp vert pq5'e7 2,374,978 97 
ividends ON RRR TER Aes 2,847 16 
—— deposits subject to 
St T00t Lohse ie esac aspantees 6,996,714 19 
Demand certificates of de- 
3a 69,560 79 
Certified checks.............. 260,914 30 
— 8 checks outstand- 
a EE Rt 284,047 15 
Danse of U. 8. disbursing 
iveinepckpsicnscesaaeasae 115,421 11 
se 
16,200,643 46 
$17,742,797 68 








Total 
STATE OF NEw YO NTY OF NEW YORK, 88.- 
I,C.S. YOUNG, "Onehlor of the above-named bank, 
do solemnly swear that the above statement is true to 
the best of my knowledge and belief. 
OUNG, Cashier. 


3. Yo 
Subscribed and sworn to before’ me this 36th day of 


February, 1898. DANIEL A, SLaTTesT. 
Notary Public, 
Correct—Attest : New York County. 
c. D. one. 
JAMES H. DUNHAM, ° Directors. 
HENRY SAMPSON, 





EPORT OF THE CONDITION OF THE 
CONTINENTAL NATIONAL BANK, 


Ta close of business on the 18th day of February, 
1 Hy 










RESOURCES. 

Loans and discounts. .............00+seeseeee $5,181,897 00 
Overdrafts............ a 127 37 
U.S. bonds ouienadtwieeuce’ oye) . 456.100 00 
Other stocks and bonds.............. : 353,625 06 
Sea She 61,815 50 
Real estate, ied house.. sadevce 500,000 00 
Other real estate...............scceeseesccens 200,000 

Dkwcwhanesosassansisessss $1,009,160 75 
7 tenders and bank- 

AE Gs EE Nay TE 678,125 00 

Due ‘oon Treasurer of U. 8.. 20,250 00 
Seohenaes for Clearing: a 
Due ‘from banks. . 39 
Other cash items. 05 





8,517,803 17 














rie wiibice Ka cnohocecksicdcknestnenb acu’ $10,271,368 10 
LIABILITIES 
OOMERRE BEDEK .. ..ccce cccccceccee ear Metals $1,000,000 00 
Surplus and pro’ $234,693 03 
Less expenses 
ER eae e” Aa 18,627 71 
—_ —— 221,065 82 
CII a in oie sinvcicn dcinncsdccs es owaessnes 356, 600 CO 
——- I ocivinasstcncsnpet<sotwase 2, 388. 50 
e posi 
Thatviduals igencinesWieke ade 
National banks. . 
State banks.... 
Acceptances.......... ‘ 
Certificates of deposit...... 
Cashier's checks............ 71,665 00 
—_——_———_ 8,691,364 28 
SR ee re et $10,271, 368 1 10 
STATE OF NEW YorK, C ounre OF NEW YORK, 8&8. 
L ALFRED H. TIMPSON, Cashier of the  above- 


named bank, do Ph uy swear that the above state 
ment is true, to the best of my knowledge and belief. 
ALFRED H. TIMPSON, Cashier. 
Subscribed and sworn to aes: me _ eth day of 
February, 1898. EpwIn F. Co 
Notary ‘Public, N. NY. xtounty. 
Correct—Attest : 
EDWIN C. STURGES, 
CORD MEYER, Disecters. 
EDMUND D. RANDOLPH, 


Do you want your mone 
8% safely? If bag yi, for h host neat bank 


t E. 
eS, Gn Baul Equitable ee Puilding, 
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RESOURCES. 
Loans and discounts. ............-s-sseeeeeee 72 
Ove ‘ts, d 05 
U. 8. bonds to secure circulation 00 
Premiums on U. 8. bon 00 
Stocks, securities, etc... Pe iby 
Other real estate and mortgages owned... 4,849 08 
Due from Nationa] banks (not reserve 
Ranks sven ha iiehkid binas pJoscbs550bo0s » 1,636,414 82 
Due from State banks and bankers......... 249,442 47 
Checks and other cash items $6,166 73 
Exchanges for Clearing- 
ae 1,044,852 25 
Notes of other National 
EI pea oe 18,685 00 
Fractional paper currency, 
nickels and cents............ 205 92 
Lawful money reserve in 
bank, viz.: cs 
ER eiicakinsdindbvensceas 2,117,238 55 
Legal-tender notes......... 899,512 00 
U. 8. certificates of deposit 
for legal tenders............ 500,000 00 
— 4,586,655 45 
Redemption fund with U. S. Treasurer _ 
(5 per cent. of circulation)................ 2,250 00 
PO cass aedev ates totus Men delias votsw $17,746,644 74 
LIABILITIES. 
Capital stock paid in..................5..05- $700,000 00 
—~ OMS Ea See 500,000 0) 
Undivided profits, less expenses and taxes 
MEE nk occurs sbastvecevcan ee gaacehos oy so <6 51.531 02 
National bank-notes outstanding.......... 45,000 00 
Due to other National 
[ey ae Fer ee $6,973,261 89 
Due to State banks and 
bankers...........scscccseces 2,008,172 98 
Dividends unpaid............. 892 50 
Individual deposits subject 
CROOK, .. «200 00025s00000s5 6,475,709 83 
Demand certificates of de- 
320,585 93 
559,979 19 
111,511 40 
———__———_ 16,450,113 72 
WE <2 Un scih ccs inaciat ce. nso ca aiateeliae $17,746,644 74 
STATE OF NEW YORK, COUNTY OF NEW YORK, 88. : 


K, 88.: 
» HENRY CHAPIN, JR., Cashier of the above- 
named bank, do solemnly swear that the above state- 
ment is true to the best o: ny a and belief. 
HENRY CHAPIN, 


JR., Cashier. 
Subscribed and sworn to before me this 20th day of 
February, 1898. A. H. GRAHAM, 


Notary Public. 
Correct—Attest: 
W. VAN NORDEN, 
A. TROWBRIDGE, 
ELIHU ROOT, 


Directors. 








READING NOTICES. 


Tuousanps of men in the United States will wel- 
come the announcement of Dunlap & Co. that their 
spring styles were placed before the purchasing 
public on the twenty-sixth of February. Their 
agents are established throughout the country. 


“X-RAYS,” 
a wonderful discovery; yet a discovery of far 
greater value will be made known free to any one 
addressing Lock Drawer L L, Rome, N. Y.—Adv. 











THE opening announcement of McGibbon & Com- 
pany, Broadway and Nineteenth Street, is not an 
opening in the ordinary sense, but it is the opening 
of their new store with showrooms on two floors, 
with a beautiful roa for the display of their great 
array of goods in linens, lace curtains and uphol- 
stery. McGibbon & ie 3 ge 4 are an old house, and 
have a valuable reputation, the result of years of the 

t methods. 





Wn. Extiotr & Sons, seedsmen, ot 56 Dey Street, 

New York, have issued a very handsome catalogue, 
peamese illustrated, giving a vast amount of in- 
ormation both interesting and useful to any one 
who grows vegetables or cultivates flowers or tiils 
the soil in any way. There is a full description of 
what can be done in amateur city or country gar- 
dening, showing the relative cost of each. 





OLD POINT COMFORT. 


PERSONALLY-CONDUCTED Tour viA PENNSYLVANIA 
RalLRoap. 


Leave New York and Philadelphia Saturday, 
March 19th. Tickets, including transportation 
going and returning, luncheon on going trip, and 
one and three-fourths days’ board at Old Point Com- 
fort, will be sold at rate of $16 from New York, $15 
from Trenton, $14 from Philadelphia, and propor- 
tionate rates from other points. Tickets will be 
valid to return by regular trains within six days. 

At a slight additional expense tourists can extend 
the trip to Virginia Beach, with accommodations at 
the Princess Anne Hotel. 

For itineraries and full information apply to 
ticket agents; Tourist Agent, 1196 Broadway, New 
York; or, Geo. W. Boyd, Assistant General Passen- 
ger Agent, Broad Street Station, Philadelphia.— 
Adv. 





BUYING A nis "clea CHURCH 


. 


Nor only the members of a church but all the 
residents of the neighborhood have an interest in 
the tone of the bell that is hung in the church. Its 
tone may be sweet and clear or jarring and dis- 
cordant. The safest way to be sure of getting a 
bell whose sound shall please the whole community 
is to place the order with such reliable manufac- 
turers as the Cincinnati Bell Foundry, Cincinnati, 

hio. The famous ——— church bells, of which 
they are the makers, are the pride of many congre- 
0 and a pleasant feature in many neighbor- 

Ss. 





SOHMER & COMPANY. 


Soumer & Company, the well-known piano manu- 
facturers, have at last a home for their sales and 
show rooms worthy of the firm’s reputation for ex- 
cellence in everything undertaken by them. It is 
in the Sohmer Building, corner Fifth Avenue and 
‘L wenty-second Street, having a front of 25 feet and 
110 feetin depth. The first floor, used for sales and 
ware rooms, is planned expressly for its acoustic 
properties, that the Sohmer piano may be heard to 
its best advantage. The rooms are beautiful and 
worthy of the house. 





FLORIDA. 


Last Tour oF THR SEASON VIA PENNSYLVANIA 
RaILRoap. 


Tue last of the popular Pennsylvania Railroad 

peness conten tours to Jacksonville will 
eave New York and Philadelphia ig Pony train 
of Pullman palace cars on Tuesday, March 8th. 

Round-trip tickets, valid to return on regular 
trains until May 31st, 1898, and including railway 
transportation in each direction,and Pullman ac- 
. commodations (one berth), and meals on special 
train going, will be sold at the following rates: New 
York, $50; Philadelphia, $48; Canandaigua, $52.85; 
Erie, $54.85; Wilkesbarre, $50.35; Pittsburg, $53; 
and at proportionate rates from other points. 

For tickets, itineraries. and full information ap- 
ply to ticket agents; Tourist Agent, 1196 Broadway, 
Thomas Passenger Agent Long 
Branch_ District, 789 Board Street, Newark, N. J.; 
Pittsburg, P Geo. a es 

t . W. » Assist- 

r Broad Street Sta 


. ress 
t Gengral Passenger Agen 
fion, F ladelphia adv. " 





A Few years ago the sight of a steamer 600 feet 
long sailing up New York Harbor would have ex- 
cited much more attention than did the “ Pretoria’”’ 
of the Hamburg-American Line, as she steamed up 
to her dock at Hoboken last week. It was her 
maiden p e across the Atlantic. The ‘‘Pretoria’’ 
is 586 feet long, 62 feet beam, and the hold is 42 feet 
in depth. She has twin screws operated by two quad- 
ruple expansion engines. Besides being a very laree 
freight carrier, this ship has very comfortable ac- 
commodations for over 300 cabin passengers and 800 
steerage. Some idea of her huge dimensions may 
be gathered from the fact that, rougbly speaking, 
she could carry the contents of 25 trains of 25 cars 
each in her massive hold. 





RADICAL CHANGES have been made in the Twenti- 
eth Century Lamp for 1898, and every one of them 
isin the line of increased effectiveness. The re- 
flection surface is greater and gives a larger volume 
of light; the glass is imported crystal, and does not 
need to be removed to be cleaned. The company has 
also adopted a rigid bracket,adjustible at any angle, 
which will be greatly appreciated. The price of 
the ** 98’? Twentieth Century Lamp is $2 50. 


WASHINGTON, RICHMOND, AND 
OLD POINT COMFORT. . 


Six-Day Tour viA PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD. 


Tuk second of the present series of Personally- 
conducted fours to these interesting places, via the 
Pennsylvania Railroad, will leave New York and 
Philadelphia on Wednesday, March 16th. Two days 
will be spent at Washington, one day at Richmond, 
and two days at Old Point Comfort. 

Tickets, including transportation, meals ex route 
iu both directions, transfers of passengers and bag- 
gage, hotel accommodations at Washington, Rich- 
mond and Old Point Comfort, and carriage ride 
about Richmond—in fact, every necessary expense 
during entire time absent—will be sold at rate of $35 
from New York, Brooklyn and Newark; $34 from 
Trenton, $32.50 from Philadelphia, and proportion- 
ate rates from cther stations. 

For itineraries and full information apply to 
ticket agents; Tourist Agent, 1196 Broadway, New 
York; or Geo. W. Boyd, Assistant General Passen- 
ger Agent, Broad Street Station, Philadelphia.— 
Adv. 











0. 


Lyons Silks. 


Olga and Glacé Poplins, 
Check Poplins, Fleur de Vel- 


our, Peau de Soie, Barré 


Stripes, 


Plaid Taffetas, 


Printed Foulards, Rongeants, 


White Silks and Satins for 
Wedding Gowns. 


Novelties for Bridesmaids’ 
Dresses. 


Hroadevary A 19th st. 


NEW YORK. 


As a Glove Store 


—we stand pre-eminent. Every 
Glove mentioned here is made to our 
special order by tne best glovers of 
Grenoble, France, and every pair is 
guaranteed. All the Spring colors 
now ready. 


The “Fleur-de-Lis” for instance. A 
woman’s Glove that stands for the 
highest achievement in French Glove 
making. From selected skins and in 
all the approved Parisian colors, as 
well as blacks. The equal of any 
$2.50 Glove in America, and it is sold 
here at 





$1.85 a pair. 


The “Daubrey” for women. Also 
wears the Foster New Hooks, as well 
as the patent clasps. Our Spring 
importation is now on view, and the 
new colorings call for the highest 
praise. This is the $2.00 Glove in 
all the best stores. Here it is sold at 


$1.50 a pair. 


The.“Marcell” is another woman’s 

most worthy Kid Glove. Made in 

France by one of the best makers, 

and sold here in competition with 

any Glove under $2.00. Our price is 
$1.25 a pair. 

Well-informed women, who are judges of Gloves, natur- 


ally supply themselves bere. Prompt and careful attention 
= to orders Bene eg returnable if uasoiled. 


Strawbridge & Clothier 
Philadelphia, 
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O’Neill’: 
Cl ‘ 
SIXTH AVENUE, 20TH TO 21ST STREET, NEW YORK. 


IMPORTERS AND RETAILERS. 


Dry Goods, Fancy Goods, Cloaks, Costumes, Fine Millinery, 
House Furnishing, Etc., Etc. 














of Spring Fashions 
About April roth. 


We mail it Free to all Out-of-Town 


applicants. 


It contains all in the way of Fash- 
ion News that a woman most wants 
to know, and is profusely Illustrated 


throughout. 


Send us your name and address, 
and we’ll send you one when they 


are ready. 


ce" If you live within 100 miles of New York 


City, it will interest you. perhaps, to know that we deliver your purchases free to the rail- 


road station nearest to you. 


, 
H. O’Neill & Co., 6th Ave., 20th to 2ist Street, NEW YORK. 





McGIBBON & CO. 


OPENING 
Old Firm in their New Store 


Show-rooms on two spacious floors 
with light the finest in the city. 
New Goods in every Department. 


Values exceptional and include recent purchases made 
before last Tariff was passed. 


All goods sold as represented—misrepresentation not permitted. 


. Departments 


Linens—All Goods known under that name. 


Lace Curtains—Suitable for every kind of window. 


Upholstery--Furniture Covering, Portieres and 
Fabrics for Walls. 


Broadway and Nineteenth Street, New York. 


Side entrances for Patrons in Carriages. 





PLAZA BOX COUCHES, ALL HAIR, $20 
Cannot be duplicated for less than $22.50. 
IRON BEDS, $2.50, $3, $4, to $39. 
BRASS BEDS, $15, $23.50, $25 to $75. 
HORSEHAIR MATTRESSES (40 Ibs.) $13.50. 
Sole Mfrs. of the Imperial Double Border Spring and 
Elite Woven Wire Mattresses and Cots, 


B. FITCH & CO., 
Furniture Dealers, 

27 WEST 42D STREET, 

‘Factory, 433-435 West 42d St. 





House Furnishing 


CROCKERY, CHINA AND GLASS, 
KITCHEN UTENSILS, 
FENDERS,ANDIRONS ANDFIRESETS, 
COAL VASES AND SCUTTLES, 

. HEARTH BRUSHES AND BROOMS, 
FIRE SCREENS, ETC., ETC. 


Lewis & Conger 


130 and 132 West 42d St., N. Y. 


We can supply Files or Binders for 
THE INDEPENDENT capable of holding 
26 numbers, post-paid, for 75 cents. 














61 BROADWAY. 
ee 


88 BROADWAY. 
«1:2 P 
—r SIXTH AVENUE. 










y' 
1-6 SIZE tonic to ward off attacks. Odorless, convenient, safe. 
Size, Sent by mail on receipt of 91. Agents wanted 
Hylo Appliance Co., Box 821, Hartford, Conn, 











TRAVEL. 
NO RWAY Annual Summer Tours. 
' Norway and Central Furope. 
Small +) conducted by 
THURWANG 


PROFESSOR CAMILLE 
ER, 31 Pierce Building, Boston. 





DO YOU WISH TO 
Travel Anywhere 


REMEMBER 

To save time and money by writing 

now for Tour/st Gazette, 100 pages, all 

about Travel, Mailed Free. 

H.GAZE & SONS, LTD., 113 B'way, New York. 

(Established Half a Century.) 

EUROPE. EGYPT. PALESTINE. 

NEW PROGRAMMES READY. 


LOOK ABOVE, 
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Fifty-Second Annual Report 


OF THE 


Connecticut Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


To the Members: 

The financial operations of the last year, as summa- 
rized in our report to the [Insurance Department, were 
as follows: 

Net assets, January ist, 1897..... goséneeoune $60,981,671 61 

Received— 
For premiums. . 


For interest and rents 
Balance profit and loss..... ee 


$4,748,410 04 
8,158,044 47 
65,289 82 


Total INCOME. ......cccccccccccccssscccesece 7,961,744 33 


$68,948,415 94 
Disbursed— 
For claims by death and ma- 
tured endowments............ $4,456,832 23 


1,284,481 48 


596,138 76 


Total paid policy-holders.... $6,337,447 47 
Commissions to agents’ sal- 

aries, medical examiners’ 

fees, printing, advertising, 

legal, real estate, and all- 

other expenses of manage- 


Total expenditures........ bia tb aabuan cesses 7,534,865 56 





Balance net assets, January ist, 1898....... $61,408,550 38 
Add interest due and ac- 
crued, _market value of 
stocks and bonds over 
cost, and net deferred and 
lected premi es 
per itemized statement 
herewith...... peoese Mov pencbeessonsnsecess - 2,180,110 60 
Gross assets, January ist, 1898............. $63,588,660 98 
Total liabilities........... premnebcccdebebhae 56,227,724 97 
Surplus, January ist, 1898............... -  $7,360,936,01 


The General Results in 1897 


have been satisfactory notwithstanding conditions not 
wholly favorable. The recovery from the previous 
business depression has not been as rapid nor as com- 
plete as many had hoped; the uncertainties of a con- 
fused currency system still remain to keep prudent 
men wary; great caution has prevailed as to extended 
and new undertakings; the demand for loanable funds 
on our usual standard of security has been small; the 
price of desirable bonds has increased, which means a 
lower interest rate on such securities; the liquidations 
growing out of the depressions of the last five years, 
which have made it necessary to foreclose some of our 
mortgages, have not entirely ceased; and the market 
for real estate has, in consequence, seen no general re- 
vival such as may be anticipated when all these dis- 
turbing conditions shall have disappeared. Although 
there has been a growing amendment in some of the 
conditions affecting the many-sided operations of a 
life insurance company, something of the special diffi 
culties of recent years has remained. 


What Has Been Accomplished. 


It is therefore gratifying that at substantially the 
same unequaled low rate of expense as heretofore, we 
have more than Kept our volume of business good, have 
maintained to the full the Company’s great strength and, 
from the savings through economy, from the savings 
on a mortality more favorable than our calculation, and 
from the interest earned over and above the rate calcu- 
lated upon, we have earned a dividend on the same in- 
creasing scale as that paid during the year 1897; a divi- 
dend equaled by no other company. 


The Full Measure of Our Success. 


In judging the success of a company one should have 
clearly in mind what is the precise best standard of ac- 
complishment which it can set for itself; the highest 
which the business intrinsically permits ; tocompletely 
realize which is the only true success, and, failing 
which, no achievement in the way of magnitude in 
operation can be other than comparative failure. The 
Connecticut Mutual takes for its single aim the one pe- 
culiar service which life insurance alone can render 
and which no other institution can rival: The perfect 
protection of dependent families at the lowest possible 
cost—the cheapest, simplest, most thorough family pro, 
tection. By dint of incessant care and economy at 
every point it has succeeded and does succeed in this 
purpose as none other has done or is doing. It secures 
the best and highest obtainable results from the pru- 
dent and unselfish policy-holder’s point of view; and to 
make sure of and to maintain these it steadily foregoes 
those things for which others strive at such fearful 
cost, te wit, rapid growth and enormous size ; things 
very impressive, even startling; to the general eye, but 
which dv not benefit the policy-holder in the slightest 
and which can be had only at an enormous cost, which 

he must pay. 
Therefore, the Connecticut Mutual refuses to seek to 
attract any other constituency than those who desire to 


At its lowest possible cost, in furnishing which it stands 
alone. And we deem it our duty to our present great 
membership to consider their interest first, to do the best 
we can for them to make their insurance as secure and as 
cheap as possible, rather than seek to greatly increase 
their number by schemes which would greatly increase 
the cost of their insurance and benefit them in no wise. 
We prefer to draw to us as new members those who de- 
sire to share in the present low cost of insurance to our 
old members, and who can appreciate that benefit at its 
full value, rather than attract men byspeculations in 
dividends postponed ten or twenty years, of great ap_ 
parent promise in the far future, the promised or “ esti- 
mated” benefits of which could, at least, be realized 
for but a few by the sacrifice of the many, and which, 
by reason of the enormous expenses of the companies 
floating them, have so far been and must continue to be 
egregiously disappointing. Thousands of their old pol- 
icy-holders know just what we mean. 


The Interest Standard. 


One of the most interesting events of the year has 
been the change by a number of companies in the rate 
of interest assumed in calculating their premiums and 
reserves, in which respect they have more or less close- 
ly followed the action of the Connecticut Mutual six- 
teen years ago. In 1882 we became satisfied that the 
rapid increase of wealth in this country and the in- 
creasing confidence of foreign investors in our resources 
were certain to so increase the supply of capital as 
to cause a serious and prolonged decline in the rate of 
interest on conservative investments. We were then, 
as all other companies were, calculating our premiums 
and reserves on the assumption of earning at least 4 per 
cent. annual interest for all the time any of our policies 
might remain in force, that is, for at least seventy or 
eighty years. We became satisfied that this assumption 
was not entirely safe, and that 3 per cent. was as high a 
rate as could be safely assumed for so long a time 
ahead. That rate was accordingly then adopted by us 
to our continually increasing satisfaction ever since. 
At the time our action was much criticised as unneces- 
sarily timid instead of really conservative, and our 
rivals affected to treat it as a mark of weakness rather 
than a prudent provision for futnre strength and safety. 
But that which we then foresaw and guarded against as 
the inevitable result of causes then operating has been 
so fully demonstrated by time that the way of prudence 
has become clear to all,even to our then harshest 
critics. 


Sundry Matters. 


It is our usual habit to take up the various items of 
the year’s operations and comment upon them in detail. 
But as the effect of these itemsis fully set forth in our 
detailed financial statement herewith, and as the ex- 
perience of the year has developed nothing of unusual 
interest or signifi respecting them, we venture to 
use the space usually devoted to them to call your 





especial attention to a matter of profound personal in- 
terest to every policy-holder in every mutual company, 
namely, 


The Taxation of Life Insurance. 


Among the most threatening features of our political 
life to-day is the disposition of those concerned in va- 
rious enterprises to turn to the State for aid, and also 
the disposition of legislators to grant such aid, either to 
win popularity or to avoid unpopularity. States have 
What they give to one 
has to be first taken from others by taxation. They 
have nothing of their own togive. In order to indulge 
this free-handed response to growing demands, taxation 
must be increased. But increased taxation of the voter 
endangers the poli ical aspirations of those responsible 
for the increase. So to gratify their constituents who 
want State aid for some project, and at the same time 
not to offend their constituents who are voters, legis- 
lators are put under a strong temptation to tax some- 
body who doesn’t vote for the benefit of those who do. 
Attention is at once directed to corporations, which are 
only *‘ soulless” personalities, whose funds are in plain 
sight and easy to reach, and against which it is easy to 
excite such prejudice as to make many people blind to 
all questions of justice or propriety, and careless of 


no income except from taxes. 


those who really compose these corporations, or where 
their funds come from and what they are heldfor. Not 
a session of a Legislature passes in any State but more 
orless measures for taxing or increasing the taxes on 
life insurance companies are brought forward and al- 
most always with some degree of success. 

It is high time that policy-holders should understand 
clearly and precisely how this matter affects them per- 
sonally; that whatever their company is taxed is paid 
by themselves: that the tax is really upon them person- 
ally, and that the company merely collects it from them 
and pays it over to the State. Fora mutual company 
has no funds except those derived from the premiums 
paid in by its policy-holders. The premium’paid in by 
amember or policy-holder is calculated to fulfil two 
purposes: First, to pay the death losses of the year, and 
also to provide a reserve against the certain future 
greater losses as the membership gets older; and sec- 
ond, to pay running expenses. These things cover the 
normal cost of insurance. Whatever is left of the 
premium after providing these things through the 
year is surplus, and is returned to the policy-holder as 
an overpayment; or in ordinary, but incorrect speech, 
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of that surplus and makes the return of surplus just so 
much Jess and makes the cost of his insurance just so 
much more. Any tax on a life insurance company or on 
its premiums is a direct tax on the individual policy” 
holder who pays the premium taxed. He does not see 
the tax. It is not intended that he should. It is in- 
tended that he shall suppose that itis a tax ona cor. 
poration only and not on him. But he paysit and no 
one else, and it is the State’s addition to the cost of his 
family’s protection. 

A second matter for your most serious consideration 
is this: 


Life Insurance Ought Not to be 
Taxed at All. 


Taxation ought to bear on the possession and use of 
property and not upon the loss of property or upon the 
megns by which such losses are distributed. 

The only moral and humane theory of taxation is the 
collection of only such moneys as are necessay for the 
proper and legitimate expenditures of the State, from 
such sources, that is, from such persons owning such 
properties, as ought to bear those expenditures and in 
the proportion in which they ought to bear them. 
Under such a theory, no one would suggest a tax upon 
people’s losses. These could be regarded neither as the 
proper subject matter of taxation, nor as a humane 
basis of the distribution of tax burdens. 

To illustrate: 

No one would suggest that because a man’s house, on 
which he has been paying taxes, has been burned, he 
should at once pay a special tax on its value which he 
has just lost. Or, that a man’s family should be taxed 
on the money value of his life to them, because he has 
died and they have lost that value, 

Insurance is merely a method of distributing the 
property losses of those who have lost property among 
those who have not lost it. It is effected through con- 
tributions or payments, called premiums. 

A’s house, worth $5,000, and on which he has paid 
taxes while it was in being, has burned. A has lost 
$5,000. There is no restoring it. That property and its 
value are gone forever, not only to A, but to the whole 
world. To tax A on that loss would be an unspeakable 
inhumanity. 

But A has insured against that loss, that is, he has 
agreed with other house-owners to share their like 
losses, if they will assume his loss if it comes. While 
his house is unburned, he, by his premiums, as- 
sumes his share of the losses of those whose houses 
burn meantime. When his house burns, they, by their 
premiums, take his loss on their shoulders and make it 
good to him. They lose itinstead of A, because, before 
that, he had, through his premiums, been losing his 
share of their houses which had burned. 

Their assumption of the loss and giving A the money 
in place of his house hasn’t restored the house. It 
hasn’t changed the loss into gain, or into an even thing. 
The property is gone. The loss remains. It has merely 
been distributed. A is made whole, but the contributors 
to that result have taken theloss to themselves and are 
just so much worse off. They have lost A’s house. They 
have divided up the $5,000 loss among them. 

To tax A additionally on the $5,000 because it was re- 
turned to him would be inhuman. It would be to make 
him lose something in spite of his own and others’ ef- 
forts to avoid loss, It would be a loss created and in- 
flicted by government on the ion of his ping 
It would be a fine on him for not 





from a greater loss. 
losing. 

To tax the ether men, who, by their premiums, have 
taken A’s loss upon themselves and distributed it 
among themselves, is an equal inhumanity. They have 
made A’s loss their own to save him. To tax them on 
their loss is an equal outrage te taxing A upon that same 
loss if it had remained on him. 

It is taxing a loss, and it is a fine, a punishment upon 
men for so sharing each others’ losses that it becomes 
possible for them to be borne. The group of men form- 
ing a mutual insurance company can together bear 
losses which would crush and destroy the individual. 
But it is as inhuman and tyrannous to tax the losses of 
the group as to tax those of the individual, which he 
would have to bear but for the action of the group. 

The only element in the tr tion that sugg 
taxation of these losses, either to the individual or to 
the group or mutual company, is the fact that it re- 
quires the use of money to adjust them, and that the 
money is brought into sight, in the hand of the adjust- 
ing association or corporation, and in easy reach of the 
tax-gatherer, and so becomes a temptation to ignore the 
true nature of the fund which is simply the collective 
losses of the group or company, thereby relieving the 
individual calamities of its members. 

Life insurance differs from fire insurance only in the 
subject matter of the loss Instead of a man’s losing 
his house, or other perishable property, his family loses 
the money value, the earning and producing capacity 
of his life. His life, its money value, what it will do 
for them, what it will earn, is Just as much property, 
and their property, their financial dependence, as is the 
house ; and the loss of that life is just as much a prop- 
erty loss to them as that of his house is to him. 

Forexample: If a man, aged 30,is earning $1,000 a 
year for his family, taking his chances of life accord- 

ing to the Actuaries’ table, and assuming money to be 
worth 4 per cent., the present value of his life in money 
to his family is $17,000. That is their actual money 
property in his life, That is the money they lose if he 
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If, when he dies, the State should openly tax tha 
family on that loss, or that amount, the world would 
stand aghast. Such a Government could not live, for 
no one could live under it. 

Life insurance is simply the distribution of the loss 
of family property in the lives of husbands and fathers. 
The father, while he lives, by his yearly premiums as- 
sumes his share of the loss of those families whose 
heads have died during the year. All the fathers who 
have associated themselves with him do the same 
thing. They, by their premiums, take each family’s 
loss as it occurs over upon themselves, and divide it 
among themselves. They lose the money value of the 
man’s life, instead of his family. The family is not 
financially crushed, for these men have taken the bur- 
den from it. They are not crushed, for they are many, 
and have divided the burden, and the losses do not 
come all at once. But these men have lost the money 
value of that. life just as truly as the family would have 
lost it if these men had not assumed and divided it 
among themselves. 

To tax them as a group or company upon the loss they 
have thus assumed and suffered, is as abhorrent to jus- 
tice and humanity as it would be to leave the loss on 
the family, and then tax the family on that loss. 

The division of the tax among these men does not 
alter its unjust quality. It simply reduces the tax 
which any one man has to pay on any one loss. He 
doesn’t have to pay the whole of the tax any more than 
he has to pay the whole of the loss. But the portion 
which he does pay is a tax on a loss which he has suf- 
fered by helping others to bear it, and in proportion as 
he has suffered it, just as much as if he had borne the 
whole loss and paid the whole tax on that loss. 

To summarize: A tax in any form upon a mutual in- 
surance company is a tax on its members individually , 
and is paid and must be paid only by them out of their 
premiums, 80 much reducing the surplus to be returned, 
and so much increasing consequently the yearly cost of 
their policies. It is not a tax on their property, but 
upon their losses, and is laid upon the money which is 
the distributive share of each member in those losses 
as it passes through the hands of the company to make 
good the original sufferer. : 

The remedy for this matter lies with the policy-hold- 
ers themselves. They should make the immorality and 
inhumanity of such taxes clear to those whom they 
send to their Legislatures. 


Consolidated Statement. 


From its organization to January ist, 1898, the Com- 
pany received— 











For premiums......... eoeenwel $196,855,215 69 
For interest............-+066 «+ 79,295,835 23 
PR cw snccosoctécsccadesns 7,354,783 30 
Balance profit and loss....... 1,100,509 41 
Total receipts............ indapypevedaba $284,606,343 
It has paid death claims for. $93,168,669 30 
Endowmentsfor........ pints 18,971,779 30 
For surrendered policies..... 24,399,863 68 
For dividends.......:... Sete 57,251,245 12 
A total returned to policy- 
holders or their beneficia- 
ries, being 95.91 per cent. 
of the entire premium re- 
-$188,791,557 40 
25,166,582 07 
pve Se coccsocesesecesccess 9,239,653 78 
beubecedeceeh eeenel $223,197,798 25 
Balance net assets, Janu- 
OEY. 166, 1BBB.. .cccecccccsccces eiheakal's «+++ $61,408,550 38 
It has additional assets (see 
DORRRBRE) . co icve icceccccccccticcecdioense ss 2,180,110 60 
Total assets........ snbeee powpeneeerl $63,588,660 98 


We invite careful attention to this condensed but 
very instructive summary of the operations of fifty- 
two years. It exhibits at a glance not only the magni- 
tude of the g20d work which has been done throughout 
all those years, but also the proof of what we desire to 
impress upon the public as our unimpeachable claim to 
its confidence, that we give our policy-holders’ fami- 
ilies the most protection at the lowest cost. Against 
the $196,855,215.69 received from our policy-holders, we 
have already returned to them in the several ways above 
noted, $188,791,557.40, and now hold as ihe abundant 
protection to their present contracts, $63,588,660.98; a 
total returned to them or now held for them, of $252.- 
380,218.38, or 128.20 per cent. of what has been received 
from them. This has been done at an average expense 
ratio of only 8.84 per cent. 

In these supreme tests of accomplishment the Con- 
necticut Mutual stands alone. And in what it hasdone, 
and is doing, these i parable benefits have not been 
and are not done fora class at the expense of another 
class. They have been and are for all alike. We have 
not persuaded men to put at hazard the protection of 
their families, nor to leave their yearly overpayments 

(accruing dividends) with us at the like hazard of loss, 
in the hope that they may by living long and holding on 


catch some part of what less fortunate men and less 
fortunate families may lose by forfeiture. We have no 
schemes for despoiling some of our members for the 
benefit of others. We definitely secure to each family 
4ll the protection its prudent, unselfish head pays for; 
we require him to pay year by year only what it actu- 
ally costs for the year; and we have made that cost 
lower than has been done by any other company. 

What more perfect work, to what more perfect end, 
can be done ? 





Respectfully submitted, 
JACOB L. GREENE, President, 











give their families and estates the highest protection 


asa “dividend.” Whatever is paid for taxes comes out 


dies, 





Hanrrorp, February 10th, 1898, 
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Insurance. 
An Office Building Under 
Fire. 


THE fire on February 11th, which de- 
stroyed the Nassau Street building, 
known as the Nassau Chambers, was 
immediately interesting and had also 
an interest for the future because it 
offered an object-lesson of the behavior 
ofa tall building when exposed to exter- 
nal heat. The Nassau Chambers build- 
ing was old and flimsy, and was speedily 
destroyed. The fire occurred in early 
evening, making a brilliant display of 
flames, and the building which suffered 
most, altho not nearer than others, was 
the Vanderbilt, on the corner of Beek- 
man Street. This building has an ex- 
tension fourteen stories high, resem- 
bling the letter U in section; the 
Nassau Chambers building had a 
T-shaped extension in the rear, open- 
ing into Ann Street on one end 
and stretching its other end to within 
perhaps twenty feet of the side of the 
Vanderbilt extension. The latter, be- 
ing much higher, towered far above 
the end of the T extension; as the flame 
rose from the latter it had an excellent 
opportunity to measure the power 
of its heat upon the Vanderbilt from 
the eighth story up. The very nar- 
row and hemmed-in condition of this 
part of down-town, together with the 
peculiar shape of these buildings, 
made it almost impossible to find points 
of vantage for battling with the fire; 
the occupants of the rows of exposed 
offices had gone home, the iron shut- 
ters on the buildings were mostly open, 
and the heat had every opportunity to 
penetrate. 

Window glass flew out, window sash 
and casings caught, and every combus- 
tible material in turniture and contents 
of office, mostly lawyers’ offices, was 
consumed more or less. The damage 
was greatest on the tenth floor. Per- 
sonal inspection of office after office, 
along the line, showed the same condi- 
tion of wreck. Floors and ceilings 
were intact, with the loss of the skins 
from both; books on shelves charred, 
papers in desks destroyed in propor- 
tion to their looseness, and the floors 
littered with débris. The fire did not 
penetrate into the hallways, but doors 
had been generally smashed in by the 
firemen. Partitions between the offices 
were evidently not impenetrable, but 
in this particular building walls outside 
these tiers of offices would probably 
stop the progress of a fire, and in the 
more modern office building such bar- 
riers ought to be still more effective. 
In one place the fire had found an 
opening, through the floor structure of 
iron beams and _ hollow tiles, from one 
story to another, by following a steam- 
pipe; but this might be ascribed to ac- 
cidental omission. 

A peculiarity of the fire is that in the 
second story of a building exactly op- 
posite the Nassau Chambers the only 
effect of the heat was to crack a single 
pane of glass; admitting that the heat 
might be more fierce at a greater hight 
from the ground, this escape from 
damage across so narrow astreet as Nas- 

sau, seems to be without explanation. 
These windows were not protected by 
shutters, for there are none; the offices 
in the Vanderbilt extension Were also 
unprotected, their shutters not having 
been closed. They might have fended 
off the heat somewhat; yet wood shut- 
ters, especially if tin-covered, would 
have been more serviceable, for experi- 
ence has amply proved the power of a 
common wood door to resist penetra- 
tion by fire playing on only its flat sur- 
face, 
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The conclusion is what might have 
been expected; fire in a fireproof build- 
ing gnaws and consumes interior fit- 
tings and contents. The most favor- 
able result is to do damage and allow 
salvage; the fiercer test may leave 
only shells containing ‘calcined heaps 
of débris, as in case of the Horne 
building in Pittsburg. No knowledge 
was given as to the probable behavior 
of the typical steel ‘‘sky scraper,” 
under the test of such a blast as a 
really great conflagration supplies, but 
there can be little reason to expecta 
favorable result. The tests at Chicago 
and Boston showed that such a furnace 
heat calcines or disintegrates every- 
thing except thick walls of well-laid 
brick. When the old Wordd building 
burned, many years ago, the em- 
ployés of the 7zmes calmly went on 
with their usual work, with the fire 
raging on the other side of the wall; 
but that party wall was thick and un- 
broken, planned asa fire stop in case of 
need, and it justified the confidence 
placed in it. If anything of human 
construction can withstand the beating 
of a fire which makes the air currents 
that drive it, such a brick wall will do 
it. 

But such walls, both in thickness and 
in the lack of openings, are becoming 
rarer. The tall buildings continue to 
be pushed up, probably the more rapid- 
ly because statutory restriction is 
thought likely to be interposed. The 
fire risk, which is only one of the prob- 
lems, will probably be emphatically 
illustrated yet. 





Important to Insurance. 


NoT twenty-four hours after the 
President, at a dinner of business men 
in New York, had given expression to 
the position of the Executive and the 
standard of the public faith and honor 
in language so firm and unequivocal 
that the only possible drawback about 
his words was regret that he had not 
spoken thus earlier, the Senate of the 
United States responded by passing, by 
a vote of 47 to 32, the Teller resolution. 
The House promptly disposed of it by 
the equally decided vote of 232 to 182. 
The resolution affirmed that all bonds 
heretofore issued or authorized are 
payable, interest and principal, in stan- 
dard silver dollars of 412% grains, at 
the option of the Government, and 
that to restore such coins as a legal 
tender is not a violation of the public 
faith or in derogation of the rights of 
creditors. This resolution was not stat- 
utory in form nor mandatory in sub- 
stance. It would have been no more 
than a notice to whoever filled the 
office of the Secretary of the Treasury 
for the time that he could pay the 
bondholders in silver, if he chose, with- 
out doing any wrong. But it was no 
more—for in the nature of things it 
could not be more—than an expression 
of opinion on the part of Congress as 
to the rightfulness of such action; the 
public creditors, and civilized mankind 
in this as well as in foreign countries, 
would certainly have an opinion about 
it and about the obligation morally en- 
tered into when the bonds were issued, 
which opinion would not necessarily 
have been the same as that expressed 
by the men who for the time being con- 
stitute a Congress, 

It cannot be said that the action on 
the Teller resolution, intended to ‘‘do 
something for silver,’’ was unexpected, 
On the contrary, the Senate was ex- 
pected to vote as it did, notwithstand- 
ing the President’s speech, for sufficient 
notice had been given; the action of 
the House was also expected, for—by 


a strange tho intelligible transforma- 
tion—the ‘‘popular’’ and not the 
“«conservative ”” branch has become the 
bulwark of the nation’s financial honor. 

It is not necessary for THE INDE- 

PENDENT, and certainly not for this 
department in it, to discuss this sub- 
ject; the campaign of 1896 is not so far 
away that the arguments then used 
can be already forgotten. Yet'a back- 
ward glance will be serviceable as 
showing the point of departure and, 
even more significant in its warning, 
the extent of departure, from a sound 
currency position. 

Turn back to the financial history of 
the War, and we find the germ of all 
the plagues since to have been the 
original legal-tender proposition, about 
thirty-six years ago. The choice lay 
between borrowing money and ‘‘ ma- 
king’’ money; as in national crises be- 
fore, the latter seemed easier and was 
therefore more attractive. But the 
original issue was to be small—‘‘ only’”’ 
$150,000,0c00—which was ‘‘ conceded 
to be the extreme limit consistent with 
safety,” and the very idea of further is- 
sues was distinctly rejected as not 
among events to be thought of. Mr. 
Thaddeus Stevens, then at the head of 
the Ways and Means Committee, de- 
clared his belief that this would be the 
maximum amount and the notes would 
soon be funded in the 5-20 bonds; the 
hardship of the legal-tender clause, it 
was urged, would be offset by the privi- 
lege of immediate funding, and this 
funding provision was in the title of the 
bill as well as its text. Yet, even with 
these excusatory pleas and the pressure 
of assumed necessity behind it, the bill 
went through Congress with great diffi- 
culty. The notes were proposed and 
advocated solely as a war implement, 
soon to disappear by funding; the au- 
thors of the bill called them ‘in sub- 
stance and effect certificates of debt 
given for war expenses, redeemable on 
demand in these bonds.’’ But for this 
treatment and promise, the bill could 
not have gone through Congress at all. 
A change of three votes in the Senate— 
the Senate, observe, not the House— 
would have carried the motion of Sen- 
ator Collamer to strike out the legal- 
tender clause, this motion receiving 17 
against 22; yet, when this essential 
matter was disposed of the bill—which 
otherwise would have been merely an 
authority to borrow money—passed the 
Senate by 30 to 7. 

Under the Act of 1866, Secretary Mc- 
Culloch paid off $44,000,000, Then 
came an outcry about ‘‘contraction.” 
A year before the crisis of 1873, this 
was treated as ‘‘ reserve” and playing 
with itasa ‘‘reissue” began. Through 
1873 and 1874, a direct struggle went 
on, in which President Grant wrote 
the most memorable veto message of 
his administration. The agitation for 
‘“‘cheap money,’’ with all the absurd 
but specious arguments by which it has 
always been accompanied, went on for 
more than a decade longer, the persist- 
ent aim being to increase issues of pa- 
per indefinitely and to displace bank- 
notes entirely by Government notes. 
Once, the note was an I, O. U. evi- 
dence of debt; it had become veritable 
money, the best in the world. Once 
it represented consumption and a war 
debt, and was a promise issued because 
Government had not money; now it 
had become money itself. Once the 
legal-tender act was admittedly not 
constitutional, but sharp necessity 
knew no constitution; now the right 
to ‘‘coin” anything into money had 
become the constitutional prerogative 
of Congress. 

Thenthe unexpected happened. The 
decline in silver gave the cheap money 
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men their opportunity, and they natu- 
rally abandoned the good-as-gold Gov- 
ernment note, because—always—they 
are concerned only with what is of the 
best. So, with the plausible story that 
this is real ‘‘hard’’ coin and was de- 
preciated by statute, the country has 
from that day to this been worried by 
‘« free silver ” instead of the abandoned 
free paper. 

This rapid sketch has left us brief 
space for comment. But observe that 
the disturbance and struggle are always 
the same—dishonesty against good 
faith, falsehood against truth. Only 
the ground is shifted. From the Sen- 
ate of 1861 we have come down toa 
plutocratic Senate controlled by a mi- 
ning interest and intent on forcing a 
market. It would be weak to suppose 
that this virus in the body politic will 
eliminate itself, and this article is written 
to lay all possible emphasis upon the 
warning given at the commercial din- 
ner that financial and industrial inter- 
ests nust keepon thealert. None have 
a larger and more enduring siake than 
insurance companies have, especially 
the Life companies, and so this is an in- 
surance topic. 





Insurance Items. 


THE Northwestern Life Assurance 
Company comes forward to declare 
false a statement that it has been sued 
on account of its method of making 
assessments; the company thinks such 
a suit ‘‘a bluff” and courts all the in- 
vestigation anybody can make. We 
do not conceive that the company’s in- 
dignation or the company itself is of 
any public consequence, but it is of 
consequence that no heedless person 
shall mistake it for the Northwestern 
Mutual Life, which is a very different 
concern.. The coincidence of names 
closely resembling those of long-estab- 
lished and well-known companies is 
one of the annoyances to be endured 
from assessment associations. 


..--Mr. William L. Bigelow, one of 
the Secretaries of the Home Fire In- 
surance Company, died suddenly, on 
Sunday last, at his home in Englewood, 
N. J., at the age of seventy-one. He 
had been in underwriting most of his 
life, his first experience in the field 
having been as general agent of the 
Arctic Fire. In 1867 he was appointed 
a special agent of the Home, and on 
the death of President Martin, in 1888, 
which occasioned a redistribution of 
offices and promotions, he was made a 
Secretary. Mr. Bigelow was a man 
most highly esteemed, both in the pro- 
fession and personally. 








Insurance Statement. 


THE CONNECTICUT MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY, OF HART- 
FORD, CONN. 

THE fifty-second annual report of the 
Connecticut Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany, printed this week, will command 
great attention. The address of Pres- 
ident Col. Jacob L. Greene to the members 
will probably be read with greater interest 
by a larger number of people than any in- 
surance statement printed during the year. 
There are divers and sundry reasons for 
this, but the fact remains that it is so. 
Colonel Greene has a well-grounded belief 
that a mutual life insurance company has 
one mission only to fulfil, and that is: to 
grant life insurance at the lowest possible 
cost without any extraneous means or 
methods. Itis the custom of Colonel Greene 
in addressing the members of the Connecti- 
cut Mutual to treat upon matters timely 
and interesting tothem. This year he de- 
votes_considerable space to the taxation of 
life insurance and presents many argu- 
ments and reasons why life insurance 
companies should not be taxed. The Con- 
necticut Mutual during the past year has 
increased its net assets by abouta half 
million of dollars: Its gross assets on the 
first of January were  $63,588.660.98, of 
which $7,360,936.01 is surplus. The rec- 
ord of the Connecticut Mutual since its 
organization is exceedingly gratifying, and 
should effectually silence the carping of 
those people who rail at the cost of regular 
life insurance, and who speak without 
knowledge. The company has received 
from its policy-holders since its organi- 
zation, $196,855,215.69, and it has return- 
ed to. policy-holders $188,791,557.40, an 
amount equaling 95.91 per cent. of the entire 
premiums received; and in addition it holds, 
to carry out its obligations to present policy- 
holders, $63,588,660.90, a total returned to 
them or now held for them of 128.20 per 
cent. of what has been received from them. 
After reading the company’s statement 
there can be no question in the mind of any 
intelligent person that the Connecticut Mu- 
tual Life Insurance Company offers life in- 
surance upon the lowest basis of cost, and is 

re-eminently an excellent one in which to 
nsure, 
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INSURANCE. 





1851. 1898 


MASSACHUSETTS 
MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF 
SPRINCFIELD, MASS. 
JOHN A. HALL, President. 
HENRY M. PHILLIPS, Secretary. 


ASSETS, Jan. 1, 1898...... $20,342,647 01 

LIARSILITIES............ - 18,584,354 09 

SOE ins Sew vsbocceevet sons 1,758,292 92 
Massachusetts Laws protect the policy-holder- 


New York Office, 258 Broadway. 
GEO. J. WIGHT, Manager. 





THE INDEPENDENT 





REPORT OF THE 
Auditing Committee for 1898. 


TO THE POLICY-HOLDERS OF THE JOHN HAN- 
COCK MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF BOSTON, MASS, 

The undersigned, a committee appointed at your last 
annual meeting to examine the annual statement of 
the Company, and to verify the same, respectfully 

REPORT 


that, 4 yy to the power and authority thereby con- 
ferred, the committee have at various dates between 
the date of said reference and the date of this report 
attended at the office of the Company and have been 
waited on by the various officers, together with their 





THERE IS ONE THING 


that no man with a family can afford to 
do without, and that is a policy of life in- 
surance on his own life for as large an 
amount as he can conveniently pay for, 
thus securing to himself the inward satis- 
faction of knowing that upon his death 
his family will be provided for, and will 
not be objects of charity. THE METRO- 
POLITAN LIFE INSURANCECOMPANY,of New 
York, will senditsliterature descriptive of 
best forms at lowest rates, to any address. 


NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


Post Office Square, Boston, Mass. 





Statement of Business for 1897: 





Net Ledger Assets, Jan. ist, 1897............ $24,630,783 45 
RECEIPTS. 
Por Premiums... :.........0 $3,527,873 06 
For Interest, Rents, and 
Profit and Loss............. 1,175,794 72 4,703,667 78 
$29,334,451 23 
DISBURSEMENTS. 
a aa $1,570,491 00 
Matured and Discounted En- 
PRINS < Svc ccenesgsseecen 210,268 20 
Cancelled and Surrendered 
SS ey Sa 688,938 11 
Distribution of Surplus...... 566,983 88 
Total paid to Policy-Holders.. $3,036,681 19 
Amount paid for Commis- 
sions to Agents, Salaries, 
Medical Fees, Advertising, 
Printing, Stationery, Taxes, 
State and Municipal, and 
all other incidental expen- 
ses at the Home Office and 
ae 827,625 46 3,864,806 65 





Net Ledger Assets, Dec. 31st, 

$25,470,144 58 

Market value of Securities 
over Ledger Cost........... 

Interest and Rents accrued 


$1,040,253 15 





WG. Bak, MAT... ccccvtececsss 192,408 64 
Net Premiums in course of 
Collection. ..........s0e.ee eee 236,334 62 1,468,991 41 
Gross Assets, Dec. 3ist, 1897.. $26,939,135 99 
LIABILITIES. 
Reserve at Massachusetts 
Standard 4 per cent........ $24,478,908 91 
Balance of Distributions un- 
SRE CL 138,276 64 
Death and Endowment 
Claims approved........... 127,316 00 


Death Losses Reported, on 
which no proofs have been 


eee ae 72,°11 00 24,811,7)7 55 


$2,127,428 44 

All forms of Life and Endowment policies issued. 

ANNUAL Casu distributions are paid upon all policies. 

Every policy has endorsed thereon the cash surrender 
and paid-up insurance values to which the insured Is 
entitled by the Massachusetts Statute. 

Pamphiets, rates, and values for any age sent on ap- 
plication to the Company’s Office. 





BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 
ALFRED D. FOSTER, Vice-President. 
S. F. TRULL, Secretary. 
WM. B. TURNER, Asst. Sec’y. 





1850. 


THE UNITEDSTATES 


LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 

AU Policies now issued by this Company 
contain the following clauses: 

“* After one year fromthe date of issue, the 
liability of the Company under this policy 
shali not be disputed.’’ 

** This policy contains no restriction what- 
ever upon the insured, in respect either of 
travel, residence or occupation.’’ 

AU Death Claims paid WITHOUT DIS- 
COUNT as soon as satisfactory proofs have 
been received. 

Active = successful Agents, wishing to represent 








this Company, may communicate with the President, at 
the Home Ottice, 261 Broadway, New York. 
OFFICERS: 
GEORGE n. BU RFORD. President. 
CG. BP. PRALBIGN, 2.2... .cccccccscccccctevccces Secretary. 
A. WH RELWhicd mt Secretary. 
WM. T. STANDEN Actuary. 


. .Cashier. 
JOHN P MUNN q 
FINANCE COMMITTEE: 


0.G, Wap Ams we seeceees Prest. Chem. Nat, Bank. 
Sonny RU CERE 
JR 


seereves getewnees 
+ 





Fae 


a carefully gone over all the items 
d in sa’ , and have found the same 
to be correct. 

They have examined and counted every certificate of 
stock, bond and other obligations held by the Company, 
and compared the price at which the same are carried 
in said statement with the market quotations, and find 
that a conservative estimate has been made, and with 
scarcely an exception, at below market value. 

They have examined Ay moregaues on real propert: 
held by the Coe ae find the same to be as state 
They have also verified 4 valuations of the Company’ 8 
holdings of real estate, the deposits of money in various 
banks and trust companies, and the cash on hand held 
by the cashier. 

And the committee a thai all the books, papers, 
documents and evidences of title of every description 
necessary in such examination have been freely sub- 
mitted to the committee by said officers and their as- 
pane gone ae and that the same are accurate, in good order, 
and weli 

And the Mcommiétins further certify that the system 
and methods adopted by the Company in recording its 
transactions and caring for the assets are entitled to 
commendation. 

The result of our examination is set forth in the fol- 
lowing statement : 




















ASSETS. 
Loans on Mortgages.................+ mb onion $1,927,520 43 
Loans on Collateral.............. aig 4,000 00 
Loans on Company’s Policies. . > 347,735 00 
Book Value of Real Estate........ «e+ 1,486,950 48 
Book Value ef Bonds and Stocks... . 5,773,845 31 
Premium Notes on Policies in Force...... 87,911 59 
Cash in Company’s Office and in Banks. . 417,544 87 
a on Personal Security and Printing asm ae 
Wok Se ndinseels gnoonhesbheenens sSsee osces 281 
Interest and Rents Due and Accrued...... 138,181 11 
Market bh ad of Bonds and Stocks over 
pheieonphsteielasibbsphiancncss 73,431 52 
Uncollected ond Deferred Premiums...... 264,046 
PPE SN 95> obs sedecnssinednsiesns us $10,528,948 14 
LIABILITIES. 
Death Claims and Endowments in Process 
We MED sccores sb sence sees ss covessee $50,909 88 
Premiums paid in Advance.. 8,051 07 
i sine ssocasesys vepesecicctes 20,202 55 
Agents’ Cash Deposits and Reserve on 
‘olicies —— and entitled to a Cash 
ee 81,819 79 
Accrued M edical, ond Legal Fees, Bills,etc. 79,742 17 
Agents’ Balances, net...............cesee.00 35,882 
Net Premium Reserve, as ae by 
Mass. Insurance Department............ 9,194,887 00 
Special Reserve for aoeainding Divi- 
dends and possible depreciation 150,000 00 
Surplus 452 
Respectfully submitted, 
OLIVER H. DURRELL, 
CHARLES 8S. COOK 
JAMES H. DAVI Ss, 


Auditing Committee. 


Boston, Jan. 31st, 1898. 





THE 


Lancashire InsuraneeCo. 


OF 
MANCHESTER, ENGLAND, 
DIGBY JOHNSON, Gen’! Manager. 
Office 25 Pine Street, New York. 


EDWARD LITCHFIELD, Manager. 
HENRY M. FAIRCHILD, Asst. Manager. 


AMERICAN 


FIRE 
INSURANCE 
COMPANY, 


Philadelphia. 


Fighty- -Eighth Aiieisl Statement. 
Coen CRITI. woo os pints bnis6bg0be00snsyocbeer sen 

Reserve for re-insurance and all other claims 1,518,076 99 
Surplus over all Liabilities 542,301 63 


Total Assets, Jan. 1st, 1898..... $2,675,520 22 
THOMAS H. MONTGOMERY, President. 














GEORGE E. 


IDE, 

President. 

WM. M. ST. JOHN, 
Vice-President. 


ELLIS W. GLADWIN, 
Secretary. 


WM. A.MARSHALL, Actuary, 
F, W.CHAPIN, 





Medica! Director. 


State Mutual 


LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF WORCESTER, MASS. 
A. G. BULLOCK, President. 


January ist, 1898. 
ASSETS........ aS --- 813,455,690 32 
LIABILITIES................... 12,156,897 00 
SURPLUS (Mass, Standard)... $1,298,793 32 
Cash Surrender values stated in every policy, and 
guaranteed by the Massachusetts Non-Forfeiture law. 
NEW YORK OFFICE, 218 Broadway. 

C. W. ANDERSON, Gen. Agent. 


THE Government makes a profit out of 
the New York Post-Office; but you could 
not afford to deliver your own letters. 
We can insure you against loss by fire, 
lightning and tornado, and out of the 
many transactions we have in a year 
make a small profit. You cannot afford 
to carry your own insurance any more 
than you can afford to deliver your letters. 
All CONTINENTAL policies are is- 
sued under the ‘‘ Safety Fund Law”’ and 
are ‘*‘ Conflagration Proof.’’ 


American Through and Through. 


CONTINENTAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


Continental Building, 46 Cedar St., NewYork. 








Capital, - = = = $1,000,000 
Assets, = = = 8,582,207 
Liabilities, = 4,464,212 


Surplus to policy-holders, = pecans 
OFFICERS : 
President. 
resident. 
iG, Secretary. 


* BAL i en, t Ass’t Secretaries. 


x ESTERN DEPARTMENT, Rialto Building, Gte- 
J. J. McDONALD, General Manager. GEO. E. 
Ecos, Ass’t General Mana, ager 
BROOKLYN DEPARTMENT, Continental Building, 
Court and Montague Strects. C. H. DuTcHER, Sec’y. 


AGENTS EVERYWHERE. 


Provident Savings Life, 
E. W. SCOTT, President. 


A Life Insurance Company especially 
adapted for permanent and temporary 
usefulness to active business men. Per- 
manent, giving a large amount of in- 
demnity for the family; ‘¢emporary, 
guaranteeing at low cost against loss 
by death while engaged in speculative 
operations. It specially provides for 
practical wants. 


New England Mutual 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


Post Office Square, Boston, Mass. 


ASSETS, Dec. 31st, 1897, - $26,939,135 99 
LIABILITIES, - - -_ 24,811,707 55 


$2, 127,428 44 


All oe of Life and mplietineti pay ened. “ox 
upon all polic 








Pamphle 
plication to the Company’s Office 


BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 
ALFRED D. FOSTER, Vice-President . 
S. F. TRULL, Secretary. 
WM. B. TURNER, Asst. Sec’y. 
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J. Mi. ALLEN, President. 
W. B. FRANKLIN, Vice-President. 
F. B. ALLEN, 2d Vice-President. 
J. B. PIERCE, Secretary and Treasurer. 


1898. NATIONAL 1898. 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


Statement January 1st, 1898. 








March 3, 1808 


COMMERCIAL UNION 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


(LIMITED,) 


OF LONDON, 


Cor. Pine and William Sts., 


NEW YORK. 
OFFICE OF THE 


Atlantic 


MUTUALINSURANCE COMPANY, 


New YorK, January 21st, 1898. 
The Trustees, in conformity with the Charter of the 
Company, submit the following statement of its 
affairs on the 8ist of December, 1897. 

Premiums on Marine Risks from ist Janu- 











ary, 1897, to 3ist December, 1897........... $2,844,038 61 
Premiums on Policies not marked off ist 

EG UE 0st dey eae<haeteananes sos >on 1,047,955 31 
Total Marine Premiums.................... $3,891,993 92 
Premiums marked off from ist January, 

1897, to 31st December, 1897...............- $2,653,653 09 
Losses paid during the same 

UN s pxbs Ssel ga vce sieseet $1,425,630 20 
Returns of Premi- peta 

ums and Expenses $684,939 39 
The Company has ‘the following Assets. 

viz. 

United States and City of New York Stock: 

City Banks and other Stocks............. $7,380,895 00 
Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise... 1,157,000 00 
Real Estate and Claims due the Company, 

OPRMOE OB 5 6.5.55. 0 cniceins cocuinnscbaie sede 1,121,500 00 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivable...... 1,026,605 97 
Cash in Bank - _ 286,424 11 

DRS OEE Peeper ee Serer oe eer ae $10,922,425 08 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the first of 
February next. The diminished income yielded on in- 
vestments in recent years may in the future render nec- 
essary a reduced rate of interest on certificates. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1892 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the first of 
February next, from which date all interest thereon 
will cease. The certificates to be produced at the time 
of payment, and cancelled. 

A dividend of Forty per cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the year ending 
8ist December, 1897, for which certificates will be issued 
on and after Tuesday, the third of May next. 

By order of the Board. 


J. H.C HAPMAN. Secretary. 


- TRUSTEES: 
GUSTAV AMSINCK, Tony D. HEWLETT, 
EP. GO ES D. LEVERICH, 


























JOSEPH AGOSTINI, CHARL 

VERNON H. BROWN LEANDER N. LOVELL 

WALDRON P. BROWN Ae LOW, 

WILI f OULTON, W. 0 

FRANCIS CON, ARLES I MARSHALL, 

CHARLES P. BURDETT, a that Fy - MACY, 

GEORGE COPPELL, REC DERIC A.PA ARSONS, 

JOS H. CHAPMAN, GEORG E W. QUINTARD, 

JAMES G. DE FORE! JOHN L. RIKER, 

WILLIAM DEGROOT, A. A. RAVEN, 

WILLIAM E. DODGE, N. DENTON SMITH, 

EVERETT FRAZAR, LAWRENCE TURNURE, 

EDWARD FLOYD-JONES,PAUL L. THEBAUD, 

Be ACS, GRA1, CHRISTUN DE THOMSEN, 
NSON W. HARD STaV H. at et 


GU 
CLIsFORD A. “HAND, WILLTAM H. WEBB 


ENRY E. HAWLEY 


A.A. RAVEN, Net 

F. A. PARSONS, Vice-Pres’t. 
CORNELIUS ELDERT, 2d Vice-Pres’t. 
THEO. P. JOHNSON, 3d Vice-Pres’t. 


1829 CHARTER PERPETUAL. 1898 


FRANKLIN 


Fire Insurance Co., of Philadelphia. 
Capital ; ° ° $400,000 00 
Insurance Reserve : ® 1,565,947 50 
Unpaid Losses, Dividends, etc. 42,012 12 
Net Surplus 1,107,735 72 


Total Assets, Jan. 1st, 1898. $3,115,695 34 


AGENCY DEPARTMENT. 
Office: 421 WALNUT STREET, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Provident 
Life and Trust Co. 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 


Assets, - $34,412,582 
Insuranee in Foree, 118,654,728 


In everything which 
makes Life Insurance se- 
cure, excellent and mod- 
erate in Cost this company 
is unsurpassed. 




















Capital Stock, all cash................ $1,000, 00 
Re-Insurance Reserve..............++ 34, 34 
Unsettled Losses and ot! laims. 3° 554 93 
Net Surplus.... eA 4) ¢ 

Total Assets..........cccccsccececeves $4,433,018 86 











JAMES NICHOLS, President. 
E. Ge. RICHARDS, Vice-Pres’t and Sec’y, 


IF any subscriber of THE INDEPENDENT, 
present or prospective, will send us a list 
of such periodicals as he may wish to 
order, we will take pleasure in furnishing 
him an estimate of the cost by return 








B. R. STILLMAN, Assistant Secretary. 





mail, 
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Old and Young. 
A Parable. 


BY ELLA GILBERT IVES. 





WHEN God first made a little bird, 
For sheer delight, 

He gifted it with power of song 
But not of flight. 


Then by its side he gently laid 
Those untried things 

That we in human parlance call 
A pair of wings; 


And said, ‘* My little one, this load 
Uplift and see 

Beneath this strange disguise, my love’s 
Sweet thought for thee.”’ 


The feathered darling serious grew; 
A sudden sob 

Choked all the music in its throat, 
And seemed to rob 


The air of sunshine; yet it gave 
A patient nod, 

And said: ‘‘I’ll bear it for your sake, 
Dear Father God’’; 


Then on reluctant shoulders, firm 
The burden laid; 

And lo! the merry winds of heaven 
About it played, 


Untilin very ecstasy 
It spurned the ground; 
And borne upon its lifted load, 
Glad freedom found. 


O mortal, shrinking from thy cross, 
Behold the birds! 

And learn the dearest meaning yet 
Of those sweet words. 


DorcHEstTarR, Mass. 


The Evangelist and the Pig. 


BY MRS. CHARLES TERRY COLLINS, 





‘«It doos beat all,’’ said Mrs. Joel 
Sanford, who was busy over the cook- 
ing-stove in her big country kitchen, 
to her mother, Mrs. Ames, who was 
sitting with her knitting by the win- 
dow—‘‘ it doos beat all how Susan an’ 
Amandy quarrel. They’re always at 
it, mornin’, noon and night. I can’t 
seem to remember as Lucy an’ me used 
to go on that way.” 

‘“‘No more you didn’t,’’ responded 
her mother. ‘‘ There never was so 
much as aword o’ bickerin’ between 
you. It’s the Sanford blood, Nancy; 
an’ there ain’t no getting around it. I 
hain’t got nothing to say against Joel. 
He’s as good-natered a man as a body 
need want around. He’s got his moth- 
er’s disposition. It’s on his father’s 
side the trouble comes in. It’s his 
father an’ his gran’ father, an’ his great- 
gran’father, too. I’ve heerd tell how 
his great-gran’father, now, him that 
was a church-member in good an’ reg’- 
lar standin’, used to get mad in prayer- 
meetin’ an’ sarse the minister so about 
the doctrines, when he didn’t jest agree 
with him, that they had to up and dis- 
cipline him; an’ then he got madder’n 
ever, an’ use’ to hitch up an’ drive fif- 
teen miles over to Petersham meetin’- 
house every Sunday mornin’, ruther’n 
own up and git reconciled with his own 
church folks the way he knew he’d 
ought’er. He was an awful cantanker- 
ous man, Joel’s great-gran’father was. 
I'd git it out of them little girls 0’ 
yourn, if I was you, Nancy, whilst 
they was little, if I dzed for it. ’Tain’t 
as tho they got mad and over it, the 
way some children do. It’s the har- 
borin’ disposition I feel terrible bad to 
see in’em. The very same thing that 
made Moses Sanford hitch up, the way 
he did, and drive over to Petersham.” 

***«Get it out of them,’ Mother? 
Hain’t you seen me trying to sence 
ever the day they was born? I’ve 
spanked them two young ones till ] 
was actually afraid there wouldn’t be 
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hothing of ’em left to spank. An’ as 
for shuttin’ of ‘em into closets an’ 
sendin’ of ’em to bed, they’ve spent 
the heft of their time there ever sence 
they was big enough to know what 
quar’lin’ meant. I don’t know what 
more I can do. I’m clean discour- 
aged.” 

Years wore on after this conversa- 
tion in the sunny kitchen. Mother 
Ames had folded up her knitting, once 
for all, and been laid to rest beside her 
busy daughter in the graveyard on the 
hill. Joel Sanford, also, had gone to 
join his ‘‘cantankerous’’ forefathers. 
Susan and Amanda, now middle-aged 
women, lived on. in the old homestead 
—but not together. A dispute having 
arisen between them regarding the 
division of the property, they had at 
first quarreled violently and then, as 
time wore on, had relapsed into the 
‘“‘harborin’” condition which had 
caused their worthy grandmother such 
anxiety on their behalf. For ten years 
they had not exchanged a word, for ten 
years a wooden partition through the 
center of the old home had been the 
visible sign of their spiritual estrange- 
ment. On either side of the partition 
a sister lived—alone, and yet worse 
than alone, for bitterness and rankling 
shared her bed and board. 

Year after year the aroma of the 
homely, delicious viands in ~ whose 
making their notable mother had in- 
structed them, stole out from the sep- 
arate kitchens on either side of the 
dividing line, mingling in the outer air 
in mute and friendly protest against 
the existing state of affairs. 

Year after year, from either side of 
the high stone wall that clave the heart 
of the old-fashioned garden in twain, 
the fragrance of honeysuckles and mi- 
gnonet, cinnamon-rosesand clove-pinks, 
rose and soared heavenward—the very 
incense of peace. But with the two 
old women in their perversity these 
gentle suggestions of their surround- 
ings availed nothing. 

Sickness, all but unto death, visited 
them both in their estrangement, and 
affliction of every sort. But like Pha- 
raoh under his plagues they only hard- 
ened their hearts. 

The state of things between them 
‘seemed to be passing gradually over 
from passive antipathy to restless hate 
when an evangelist was called to labor, 
for a season, in the church of which, in 
spite of, their chronic violation of the 
law of love, they were both still mem- 
bers. Not but that the separation be- 
tween them had caused untold anxiety 
to the white-haired pastor of their 
youth and to many of the brethren and 
sisters of the communion. Each was, 
however, too undeniably godly in her 
individual church relations to make any 
active public interference advisable. 
Those who wished them, and the peace- 
able repute of religion well could only 
wait and pray. 

The evangelist in question was an 
eloquent as wellas an earnest man. The 
sisters had looked forward for weeks to 
his coming as a great event in their 
quiet lives. Each. stood prayerfully 
ready to further his effurts among 
the unconverted by every means in 
her power. As Amanda locked her 
door behind her, preparatory to attend- 
ing his first evening service, she heard 
the click of Susan’s gate-latch and sin- 
cerely hoped that her sister would de- 
rive, from the means of grace before 
her, the benefit of which it was patent 
she stood sorely in need. 

When the hour for the service struck, 
the low-ceiled vestry of the little 
church was crowded to a suffocation 
which. the huge base-burner, in full 
blast, and the smoking oil-lamps along 





the wall made moré ‘pronounced. As 

the evangelist, magneticand command- 

ing, arose in his place, the unconverted, 

who had been dragged to the spot by 
the intercession of anxious relatives, 

felt that their hcur had come. He had 
not, however, spoken many moments 
before they drew deep breaths of relief. 

He seemed to have forgotten their very 
existence, It was the brethren and 
sisters of the church with whom he had 
to deal. It was not their public short- 
comings, either, upon which he made 
assault. It was not to them, asa 
church, heassured them, that the Lord 
was waiting to come, but as individ- 
uals who composed the church, Was 
there a father there with an unforgiven 
daughter? Was there a daughter 
there whose mother was old before her 
time by reason of her selfish idling? 
Was there a creditor without God’s 
mercy in his heart. Were there broth- 
ers and sisters at bitter emnity? Here 
there was general stir in the audience 
and relieved glances of ‘‘ Thou art the 
man,’’ at the opposite corners where 
Susan and Amanda were sitting. Let 
not such a one dare to lay hands to the 
work of the Lord—lest he should be 
stricken, as those of old were stricken, 
who laid unholy hands upon the ark of 
Israel’s God. : 

For an hour the preacher’s words fell 
like sledge-hammers upon the hearts of 
his conscience-stricken hearers. Beads 
of perspiration stood on Amanda’s face, 
while Susan’s hands under her shawl 
were clasped with convulsive nervous- 
ness. This was not what they had 
‘*’lotted on’’ for weeks, these two old 
Pharisees—this searching of the dark 
corners of their souls wherein their 
pet sins had made unto themselves 
nests. 

The benediction was barely out of 
the preacher's lips before Amanda, 
turning abruptly upon meek, good little 
Mrs, Blake—who was weeping silently 
at her elbow over sins that she felt sure 
the evangelist expected of her, and that 
only her hardness of heart kept her 
from being conscious of — demanded 
of her ‘‘how her hens was layin’ this 
snappin’ cold weather. She couldn’t 
get an egg out o’ hers for love or mon- 
ey. The mean thing about hens, any- 
way, was, they never woudd lay except 
when folks was gzvin’ eggs away.”’ 

Mrs. Blake lifted her streaming eyes 
in horror-stricken wonder over the sac~ 
rilegious transition, made one effort to 
wrench herself back into this world’s 
affairs, and, failing, resumed her weep- 
ing. 

Amanda had not meant to be sacri- 
legious. It was merely that she felt 
that an instantaneous plunge into 
worldly affairs was the only thing that 
could save her from yielding to the in- 
fluence that was upon her by going 
straight across the vestry to where her 
sister stood, and, then and there, be- 
fore the whole congregation, acknowl- 
edging her sin against her. And she 
was not ready to doit. It was an in- 
finite relief when Susan, by slipping out 
of the church somewhat in advance of 
her, rendered any such performance of 
her duty for the present impossible. 

The white fields, the snow-covered 
walls and the still, dark pines along 
the homeward way saw two common- 
place old women pass them by—the 
one fat and the other lean—both clad 
in the prosaic comfort of worsted 
clouds and: blanket-shawls and with 
coarse woolen hose drawn on over their 
unshapely shoes. They did not look 
like women for whom a#y man would 
wage mortal combat. Nevertheless, 
Great-grandfather Sanford, in the guise 
of heredity, battled fiercely for their 
souls against the powers of good, along 
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eVery Step of the way. A winning bat- 
tle; for when they reached their divided’ 
home, the lonely road with its deep 
sleigh-ruts glistening like steel in the 
moonlight, stretched out between them 
to a much greater distance than when 
they had left the church. Neither of 
the sisters slept that night. Morning 
came. They cooked their separate 
brzakfasts, but neither of them ate, 
such was their anguish of mind. Fur- 
ther existence seemed to both of them 
impossible. For how could they en- 
dure, without going stark, staring mad, 
the terrible conviction of unperformed 
duty that had laid hold upon them? 
How, on the other hand, could they 
yield to the conviction and give up 
their estrangement of years ? 

Miss Amanda, trying to force a little 
hot coffee down her parched throat, 
paused with the cup in her trembling 
hand. Sounds of loud and unmista- 
kable grunting from the direction of the 
front dooryard had arrested her at- 
tention. ‘‘Can’tbe him, nohow !.’Tis 
too, as I’m a-livin’!’’ she ejaculated, 
as she sprang up and rushed to the 
window. There, surely enough, was 
Benjamin Franklin, her pampered pig. 
ambling leisurely along the front path 
to the gate. Accustomed, as he was, 
on ordinary occasions to more atten- 
tion than the average human being, 
his indignant astonishment on finding 
himself neglected and his breakfast not 
forthcoming on this particular morn- 
ing—by reason of his owner”s preoccu- 
pied frame of mind—had known no 
bounds. He had broken out of his 
winter pen and, finding nothing edible 
about the frozen premises, was, as Miss 
Amanda caught sight of him, just about 
to wander out of the gate and across 
the road—a dangerous proceeding on 
his part, in view of the fact that the 
road was bounded, on the furtherside, 
by a bank as steep and slippery as a to- 
boggan-slide, and that at the foot of 
this bank there was a shallow, swift- 
running brook whose currents and 
eddies had, even in the coldest weather, 
only the thinnest coating of ice. If he 
once reached the top of the bank, 
there was every probability that he 
would slide, on its shining crust, to the 
bottom and plunge into the icy water 
that ran beneath. Miss Amanda, for- 
getting for the moment her mental 
suffering, in the vivid realization of his 
danger, rushed out after him, calling 
wildly upon him, by name, as she went, 
But the joy of emancipation was strong 
upon Benjamin. The crisp, winter- 
fragrant air of the glorious morning 
stirred within his torpid brain dim, in- 
herited visions of the broad, free for- 
ests wherein his wild ancestry had 
roved and burrowed the livelong day, 
and filled him with a sudden loathing 
for maiden ladies and garbage as his 
latter-day portion. Under the influ- 
ence of the ‘‘had been”’ he was neither 
to hold nor to bind. Looking neither 
to the right hand nor to the left, he 
made a spirited, caracoling sort of leap 
for the bank above the brook. Justas 
he was going over the bank, Amanda 
seized him by one of his hind legs, 
after which, she waS wont to say in re- 
lating the story, she didn’t ‘‘ jest right- 
ly know what did happen.” It is 
questionable whether even Benjamin, 
the chief actor in the scene, could have 
given a really satisfactory account of it, 

Miss Susan’s_ description, altho 
somewhat on the impressionist order, 
was more lucid than Amanda’s, It 
was at an experience meeting, held 
by the ladies of the church in 
commemoration of the  evangel- 
ist’s work among them, that Susan— 
with wondering, reverential awe over 
the thorough, efficacious manner in 
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which she had been dealt with—gave an 

‘exhaustive account of the affair, her 
auditors receiving the account in a grave 
and becoming spirit. 

It seems that on that memorable morn- 
ing, Susan had welcomed the sudden, 
practical distraction as eagerly as her 
sister, and that, on rushing to her win- 
dow in response to shrill squeals and 
calls for help, she had seen Amanda 
and Benjamin disappearing, in a mad 
flurry of dislodged snow, over the 
bank, and that, on hastening to the 
edge and peering over, she had seen 
the two sitting side by side in the shal- 
low water of the brook, with much 
broken ice scattered about them on 
every hand, and that, on following an 
irresistible Christian impulse to help 
them, she had lost her footing and shot 
down the incline right on top of them. 

‘**’Mandy saw me comin’,” to quote 
verbatim from Susan’s testimony at the 
experience meeting; ‘‘an’ before ever 
she remembered we warn’t on speakin’ 
terms, she hollered out, ‘For the 
land’s sake, Susan, stay where you be;’ 
an’ I hollered back, ‘ For massy sakes, 
git out o’ my way;’ an’ afore either o’ 
us knew it, we was helpin’ each other 
out o’ the water, as sociable as you 
please, an’ gettin’ Benjamin up on to 
his feet. Benjamin warn’t hurt, but 
he was most s'frised to death. He was 
that poor spirited he couldn't stan’ up, 
or he wouldn't, I dunno which, an’ 
Susan an’ me— Well! I dunno much 
better how we got zf that bank with 
that dead weight o’ a critter not helpin’ 
o’ himself a mite ’n I do how we come 
down, Idunno but what luggin’ an’ 
perspirin’ away at him was all as saved 
us from takin’ our deaths, seein’ as our 
clothes was freezin’ in patches where 
we'd sot in that ice-water. Benjamin’s 
bristles was all froze stiff, too; an’ 
when we come to drag him across the 
road on his back, they all went the 
wrong way;an’I shouldn’t wonder a 
mite if they hurt him consid’able; but 
he didn’t leton, if they did. He acted 
’s tho he’d be took round on topo’ 


red-hot meedies ruthern start out 
ag’in on his own hook; an’ he’s 
acted somethin’ that way ever 


since, sorter dependent an’ skeer- 
ed. Sometimes he takes spells 0’ 
lyin’ for days a-runnin’ with his back to 
that brook, an’ then Mandy an’ me, we 
know what he’s thinkin’ of. But, as I was 
goin’ to tell you, we put Benjamin to 
dreen by ’Mandy’s kitchen stove an’ 
poured some ginger-tea down his throat. 
*Twas so strong he cried; an’ I told 
’Mandy ’twas jest good ’nough for him 
—he’d oughter cry. An’ then we 
drank up what was left and changed 
our clothes, and then we sot down to 
breakfast together. We'd got sosorter 
took up an’ int’rested in the goin’s on 
that mornin’—I dunno’s you'll believe 
it—but I clean forgot we warn’t on 
good terms till I come to set down at 
*Mandy’s table ’stead’omine. ’ Mandy 
bowed her head, sort o’ embarrassed 
like, to ask the blessin’, an’ I bowed 
mine too; an’ we kept ’em down quite 
a spell, and when we come to take ’em 
up again, well! I guess we was on good 
terms; leastways, by the time she'd got 
out Mother’s little egg-shell cup for 
me—one o’ the set I’d felt so bitter 
about her havin’—an’ filled it full o’ 
steamin’ hot coffee, I now we was. 
There was somethin’ about the smell o’ 
that coffee took away the last grain o’ 
spite I ever had. ‘ You allus did make 


better coffee ’n I know how to,’ I says 
to Susan, and Susan spoke back, quick 
and cheerful the way she knows how 
to: 
ter’n mine anyhow. 
this minute.’ 


‘Well! your johnny-cake’s bet- 
I wish I had some 
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*<«It’s keepin’ warm in my oven 
now,’ says I—‘ or burnin’ up, 1 dunno 
which. I'll run right acrossand get it.’ 

‘“«*Do so,’ says Susan; ‘’twill be 
tastier than anythin’ I’ve got to go 
with the coffee.’ 

‘‘*Twas jest the same Susan sayin’ 
that as tho she’d got down on her 
knees an’ owned upshe was sorry about 
our goin’s on all them years, an’ ’twas 
jest the same, my sayin’ what J did 
about the johnny-cake, because if there 
was one thing we'd fought over, year 
in and year out, afore we stopped 
speakin’, ’twas the right way o’ makin’ 
coffee an ’johnny-cake. I always held 
coffee’d got to be cooked, seein’ as 
*twas a bean in the beginnin’, just like 
any other bean, long an’ slow, the 
goodness sorter drawed out o’ it. If 
there was anythin’ ’twould make ’Man- 
dy mad, tho, ’twas to see the coffee on 
a-steepin’ at the back of the stove. 
‘It’s dzin’ coffee wants, if it wants 
anythin’,’ she’d snap out, ‘ good, smart 
éclin’, and done withit;’ an’ she’d yank 
the cotfee-pot over t’ the front o’ the 
stove, an’I’d yank it back; an’ one day 
—lI’m clean ashamed :to tell of it, twas 
just like two spunky children—I took 
an’ hove it out o’ the back door, 
coffee-pot an’ all, an’ ‘Mandy sent a 
piece o’ my johnny-cake flyin’ out after 
it. It landed right-side up, with the 
cover spread open, an’ John Knox, our 
old tom-cat, came along an’ snuffed at 
the johnny-cake, an’ then heran his head 
into the coffee-pot and couldn't get it 
out again, an’ he went tearing and 
yowling all ovér town. Mebbe some o’ 
you saw him with the coffee grounds 
streamin’ down allover him. His eyes 
an’ his nose an’ his mouth was full 
when we got him out of it, an’ from 
then on till he died, he couldn’t a-bear 
so much as the smell 0’ coffee. "Mandy 
an’ mé used to scatter it ‘round 
among the pans to keep him out 0’ 
the milk-room. He couldn’t yowl 
neither. He’d just open an’ shet 
his jaws, an’ there wouldn’t any 
noise come out. ’Twas his windpipe 
got ruined somehow inside that coffee- 
pot. We was awful sorry for him, but 
he never was just the cat we took him 
for when we give him his name, an’ we 
always thought mebbe if it hadn’t ’a’ 
been for his trials an’ his restrictions 
he’d ’a’ been worse’n he was_ Well! 
we warn’t more’n through breakfast, 
*Mandy and me, when who should we 
see comin’ in at the front gate but the 
minister and the evangelist. They’d 
started out good an’ early on a round 
o’ personal dealin’ with backsliders, an’ 
they’d begun. on ’Mandy an’ me. I 
never was so mortified in all my life. 
There was ’Mandy an’ me without our 
false fronts on, an’ a fzg a-lyin’ out for 
dead on the kitchen floor. ‘In season 
an’ out o’ season,’ says 1, as I seen ’em 
comin’, ‘ but for owt 0’ season, parsons 
is the worst.” You see I was that flus- 
tered I didn’t know what I was a-sayin’. 
Susan rushed into her bedroom an’ was 
just clappin’ on her own false front, 
when she remembered I couldn’t get at 
mine nohow, seein’ as ’twas over in my 
side o’ the house, an’ she just took 
hern an’ clapped it on to me, an’ went 
bald-headed herself. Then I knew 
she Aad met with a change an’ no mis- 
take. ’Twas the Christianest thing / 
ever see awoman do, It’s a kind ofa 
trial to be speakin’ right out in meetin’, 
I can tell you, *bout them false fronts. 
They've been sorter weighing, tho, on 
*"Mandy’s conscience an’ mine, ever 
sence the ’vangelist give that talk o’ 
his about Ananias an’ Sapphira. Mebbe 
you recall how he said, along o’ 
other things that was terrible sol- 
emn to contemplate, that if all the 
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actin’ lies as- well 


folks that was 
as tellin’ of ’em, or that was just 
settin’ still an’ lettin’ folks believe 


things of ’em that wasn’t so, should 
fall down dead, there wouldn’t be 
young men enough in all the world to 
carry ’em out. That set ’Mandy an’ 
me to thinkin’ that mebbe we’d been 
just a couple o' Sapphiras, lettin’ all 
the church folks think we’d got good 
natural heads o’ hair when we hadn't. 
*"Mandy said, tho—when she come to 
really set down and go over the matter 
—that ’twas more’n likely we hadn’t 
been deceivin’ nobody but ourselves, 
seein’ as how our éack hair had been 
gettin’ whiter an’ whiter all along an’ 
the fronts had stayed just the way they 
was the day we bought ’em, sorto’ a 
sorrel brown. Mandy said they never dd 
match nothin’ nohow, when they was 
new, ‘less ’twas Deacon Tuttle’s horse. 

‘I didn’t feel just comfortable ‘bout 
keepin’ it to ourselves, tho; an’ when 
the ‘vangelist give us that talk ’bout 
confessin’ our faults one to another I 
knew ‘twould come out ’bout them 
false fronts, in spite o’ me. It acted 
on me, that talk did, just like a good 
dose o’ ipecac. I hain’t been able to 
keep nothin’ on my conscience sense. 
I’ve been throwin’ off right an’ left till, 
I declare for’t, I don’t seem to feel’s 
tho there’d be anything left o’ me, 
good or bad, by the time I get through 
with it. 

‘‘ Well, those parsons come in—as I 
was a-tellin’ you before I got off on to 
the false fronts—an’ we ’pologized for 
Benjamin best way wecould. There 
he lay, the lazy critter, sprawled out, 
limb for limb jest the way we’d put 
him down, an’ let them two Gospel 
ministers step over him. I asked 
*"Mandy afterwards why she didn’t 
’pologize about her hair,too. She said 
she didn’t see as she had none to ’polo- 
gize for; anyhow, she forgot all about it; 
an’I guess she did, fer what should I 
see, the minute the ministers was fairly 
sot down, but ’Mandy goin’ out an’ 
comin’ in again with a hammer an’ a 
couple o’ saws, an’ she hands em tothe 
minister an’ She says: ‘If it’s all the 
same to you, Mandy an’ me don’t need 
praying for this mornin’ 4a/f as much 
as we need that partition took down. 
If that wall don’t come down this very 
day, seein’ as we’re just what we are, 
"Mandy an’ me, ’twon’t never come 
down. We'll get mad, like as not, 
afore night, an’ leave it there. The 
both of you is able-bodied men. See- 
in’ as there ain’t a carpenter to be had 
inside of a week, s’posin’ you go at it.’ 

“ An’ them ministers off with their 
coats an’ at it. You never see menen- 
joy workin’ the way they did. ‘Twas 
just astho they was glad to be just like 
other folks, once in a while, and pitch 
in, ’stead o’ settin’ round, half in an’ 
half out o’ the world, the way ministers 
hev’ to. 

“I said to ’Mandy, says I, ‘I didn’t 
know as parsons was that way.’ 

‘*An’ "Mandy says, ‘ Well, they be. 
They don’t like nothing better, the real 
good ones,’ says she, ‘than to get way 
off out West, an’ roll up their sleeves 
an’ build theirown churches. Ifyou’ve 
been readin’ The Home Missionary all 
these years I hain’t had the supervisin’ 
of you, I should think you’d learned 
something about ministers an’ their 
workin’s.’ 

‘Well, that partition was down afore 
we knew it. *Twarn’t nothin’ anyhow 
but boards papered over. Many’s the 
time I’ve listened at the cracks to 
*Mandy stirrin’ round on the other side 
—just for company’s sake. I don’t be- 


lieve ’Mandy ever dzd get quite as lone- 
some asI did, WhyI didn’t give in, 
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all them years, is more ’n I know. If 
there ain’t any Devil, an’ ’twarn’t 22m 
a-holdin’ me back, I’d like to know 
who zit was. Fur as J was concerned, 
I’d been wil/n’ an’ glad to give in any 
day. There was somethin’ holdin’ 
on to me, tho, so’st I never could make 
out to. 

‘‘The ministers was as tickled as 
two boys when they’d got the whole 
thing cleared off an’ put away in the 
woodshed. 

‘* When they was through, they told 
"Mandy an’ me just how we could help 
them, now we was fit to, in the season 
of grace that was at hand. An’ then 
they went; and "Mandy an’ me, we set 
to work gettin’ the house back just the 
way it used to be in Mother’s day. 

‘‘ We weren’t goin’ to have any more 
myin’ an’ thyzn’ business about it. We 
just put things back where we'd took 
*em from, an’ that was the end of it. 
Warn’t it good, tho, settin’ in some 0’ 
them old chairs o’ ’Mandy’s again? 
When we come to divide up that time 
I’d took the ones that fitted her back— 
just out of clear spite—an’ she’d took 
the ones that fitted mine; we bein’ 
such a different make. 

‘*When I come to look in ’Mandy’s 
parlor lookin’-glass, I found out I was 
most ten years younger than the one 
on my side o’ the house had been givin’ 
out I wasallalong. I should ’a’ thought 
the glass was better, only when "Mandy 
come to look in mine she made the 
same observation about her lookin’ 
younger in mine ’n what she did in 
hern. The goodness o’ hern, she said, 
she guessed was all in the open-work 
rim an’ the painted flowers. I guess, 
come down to the real truth o’ the 
matter, ’twas just that we was both 
lookin’ happier. I didn’t say so to 
’Mandy, tho. I thought, if she didn’t 
suspicion how it really was, I’d let her 
take the comfort o’ goin’ backwards.” 

It was thus that Susan rambled on 
indefinitely, to the edification of her 
devoutly curious neighbors, concern- 
ing the practical experiences of that 
wonderful day in the joint-history of 
herself and her sister. Of the evening, 
however, she said nothing. 

All the town knew ‘how, hand in 
hand, the two old women had walked 
up the snowy moonlit road to the 
second service of the evangelist. How 
they had sat side by side by side in the 
front row of the vestry pews, and how, 
when an opportunity had been givento 
those who desired prayers or who had 
formed resolutions for leading a new 
life to stand up, Susan and Amanda 
had risen in their places, 

They had been holding each other’s 
hands under their blanket shawls, and 
held them still as they stood under the 
full gaze of the assemblage. They had 
meant to ask, in set phrases, the for- 
giveness of the church forthe bad exam- 
ple their hardness of heart had set. 

As it was, they simply stood there, 
hand in hand, the two hard-featured 
women, unable for the choking in their 
throats to utter a word, the tears of 
joy and sympathy all over the crowded 
room showing that words would have 
been superfluous. 

Several years afterward, when the de- 
votion of the Sanford sisters to each 
other had becomea neighborhood prov- 
erb, an inquisitive old lady said to 
Amanda: 

‘‘Now, Amandy, won’t you tell me 
how you two—that had it in you to get 
mad an’ stay mad for ten years runnin’ 
—ever kept from fallin’ out all this 
long while sence. Of course the Bible 
says ‘All things is Josszble with the 
Lord,’ but it don’t say nowhere all] 
things is frodadie,”’ 
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‘¢ Well,” said Amanda, ‘‘I dunno as 
I mind tellin’ you. When we felt our- 
selves gettin’ too mad to speak—that 
was our way, you know—we’'d just get 
down the dictionary an’ read it to one 
another, turn an’ turn about, till we 
was tired, jest to keep our tongues 
agoin’, What with wrastling with the 
hard words an’ tryin’ to make some 
sort o’ sense o’ the connection, by the 
time we was done, we was most gener- 
ally glad to say something interestin’ 
to one another.”’ 

As for Benjamin, who had been so 
unconscious an abettor of the work of 
the evangelist, when the time came, 
that in the natural order of things he 
should have been converted into pork, 
the sisters looked at each other in- 
quiringly. 

“IT can’t do it,’’ said Amanda—‘‘I 
can’t do it, nohow. I'd just as soon 
think,’’ and here her voice sank to an 
awe-struck whisper, ‘‘o’ makin’ bread- 
puddin’ o’ theleavin’s o’ the sacrament, 
as of cornin’ down a means o’ grace like 
what Benjamin’s been to us.”’ 

Susan fully concurred in Amanda’s 
reluctance. So Benjamin lived toa good 
old age, a pig of good repute, as pigs 
go, nevertheless somewhat more rotund 
and fleshy in his declining years than 
exactly befitted the sanctity of his life’s 
mission. 


New Haven, Conn. 


Pebbles. 


REALLY and truly, your bald-headed 
friend will be pleased if you give him a 
hair-brush.— Judge. 





-.-A Query.—Browne: ‘‘You may 
make fun of mothers-in-law all you like; 
but I teJl you mine isa saint.”” Towne: 
‘*When did she die ?”’—Brooklyn Life. 


...-Cohenbaum: ‘* Dot man is der great- 
est enemy of our race.’’ Meyerstein: 
‘“Who is it?’ Cohenbaum: ‘‘ Der Chief 
of der Fire Department.”"—Ainslee’s Mag- 
azine. 

. Robert: ‘‘What is the difference 
between domestic goods and good do- 
mestics?” Richard: ‘‘ Domestic goods 
are articles made in this country. Good 
domestics—there ain’t any.’ —Boston 
Transcript. 


.. Editor of the High Horse Bugle: ‘‘1 
suppose Billings’s new-play was well re- 
ceived at Red Gulch last night. Did 
they call for the author?’ Bad Bill: 
‘* Yes; but the onery cuss got out the 
back way ’fore we could git a rope.’’— 
Ainslee’s Magazine. 

...-Reversible Sentences.— 

Scandalous society and life make gos- 
sips frantic. 

This reads backward: 

Frantic gossips make life and society 
scandalous. 

Apply the same rule to the others given 
below: Z 
Dies slowly fading day; winds mournful 

sigh; 

Bright stars are waking; 
Flies owlet, hooting, holding revel high, 
Night silence holding. 

Solomon had vast treasures—silver and 
gold things precious. Happy and rich 
and wise was he. Faithful served he 
God. — 

She sits lamenting sadly, 
much alone. 

Dear Harry—Devotedly yours remain 
I. Have you forgotten $20 check? Re- 
ply immediately please, and hand to 
yours—Grace Darling. 

Man is noble and generous often, but 


often too 


sometimes vain and cowardly.—London 


Truth. 


..-The Zola Trial.— 
(Special Cable.) 

Paris, Feb. 11.—General Gonz refused 
to testify. A scene followed, and the 
court was cleared. 

Zola raised his right hand. Great con- 
fusion, and the court was cleared. 

Colonel Pattie de Foy Graw, upon be- 
ing called to the stand, sneezed vocifer- 
ously. Wild excitement followed, and 
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the municipal guards were called in to 
clear the court. 

Captain Du Moulin Rouge was the 
next witness. He looked as if he intend- 
ed to say something. A wild uproar 
began, and it became necessary to clear 
the court. 

At this point in the proceedings Zola’s 
advocate stubbed his toe against a cuspi- 
dor,anda riotensued. The Johndarmes 
were called, and the court was cleared. 

When General Piccolo was called he 
said he knew a lot, tho he might not look 
it. Cries of ‘‘ Down with the Republic!” 
The court was immediately cleared. 

No more witnesses being present, an 
adjournment was taken, and once more 
the court was cleared.—Cleveland Leader. 





Puzzles. 


CONDUCTED BY VIRGINIA DOANE, 


THE INDEPENDENT invites all readers, 
whether regular subscribers or not, to 
contribute original puzzles to this depart- 
ment. 

Every month one or more prizes will be 
offered. For the four best puzzles received 
during March the following prizes are 
offered: 

First PrizeE.—‘‘ Vanity Fair.” 

SECOND PRIZE. —‘‘ Treasure Island.”’ 

THIRD PRIZE.—‘ Lorna Doone.”’ 

FourTH Prize.—‘‘ Diana of the Cross- 
ways.” > 

Answers will be printed two weeks after 
the puzzles. This will enable solvers living 
at a distance to forward answers. 

Address all communicgtions for this de- 
partment as follows: 

PUZZLES, 

Care of THE INDEPENDENT, 
130 Fulton St., New York City. 





The prize for February 34 was won by 
Abner G. Webb, Mineral Ridge. O. 

Honorable Mention: Stephen Moore, 
Emily H. Leland, R. W. Wilcox, Mrs. Leila 
C. Heebner, Martha Hill, Clara C. Anthony, 
Louise E. Spencer, Willis Green, Mrs. 
Henry Slawson, E. F. Hassler, F.S. Day, 
C. E, Gardner, Anna S. Brown, Mrs. W. P. 
Sutphen, Elizabeth Baugher,. Belle E. 
Smith, Mrs. Nellie G. Haskett, Mrs. F. B. 
Heibert, Edna A. Clark, Minerva Wein- 
berger, Emily E. Tupper, Clara F. Ray, 
Mrs. S.B. McCorkle and J. E. B. 


WuHatT ANN Dogs. 


Every one of the seventeen words which 
form the answer tothis puzzle begins with 
the letters a-n. Example: Ann is added to 


Spring is Coming 


Take Hood’s Sarsaparilla and Guard 
Against Danger. 

During the winter, owing to close confine- 
ment, diminished perspiration and other 
causes, the blood has become impoverished 
and haga > In the spring the millions 
parity, , enrich and vitalize their blood with 

’s Sarsaparilla. This is the greatest 
and best Spring Medicine, because it is the 
greatest and best blood purifier. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Is America’s greatest medicine. $1; six for $5. 


Hood’s Pills 











cure liver ills. easy to take, 
easy to operate. 25 cents. 








Chapped hands, 


inflamed and rough skin 
may be avoided by the 
use of this soap. 

Why ?—because the 


ren dng CONSTANTINE’S 





of pure 
soap PINE TAR SOAP 
with (Persian Healing.) 
pine tar 


gently cleans the pores, 
while at the same time 
heals and sweetens. 


Be sure you get Constantine’s 
Pine Tar Soap( Persian Healing) 
then you’ll not be disappointed. 


Sold by druggists generally. 














a former number. Answer: Annumera- 
tion. 
1. Ann makesa visit once a year. 
2. Ann abolishes established rules. 
3. Ann becomes an emblem on a coat-of- 
arms. 

4. Ann allays pain. 

5. Ann molests people. 

6. Ann gives notice to the public. 

7. Ann identifies herself with a college. 

8. Ann returns every year at a stated 
time. 

g. Ann destroys everything within her 
reach. 

10. Ann becomes a legal tender. 

1. Ann — various substances. 

12, Ann makes remarks about ancient 
—s = ; 

13. Ann is payable yearly. 

Be Annis ja of circles. 

. Annisa machine in a hotel. 
. Ann proclaims far and wide. 
Pg Ann lives only one year. M. M. P. 





ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF FEB. 17. 


Hippen ARTISANS.—1, Miner; 2, plumber; 3. 
weaver; 4, tanner; 5, shoemaker; 6, mason; 7, sad- 
dler; 8, joiner; 9, silversmith; 10, locksmith; 11, 
farmer; 12, sailor; 13, miller; 14, hunter; 15, baker; 
16, tinner; 17, blacksmith; 18, cooper: 19, painter; 
20, gardener; 21, dairyman; 22, fisherman; 23, trap- 

r. 
air Menacerte —r1, Bullrush; 2, ramrod; 3, pig- 
ment; f- puppet; 5 harebell; 6, stagnation; 7, hogs- 
head; 9% t; 10, arable; 11, 
domain; 12, unite; 13, foxy; 14, ascend; 15, horse- 
radish; 16, catnip; 17, dogma; 18, cowcatcher; 19, 
curtail; 20, rattan; 21, buckram; 22, mandate. 

Reversed SyLLAB_es.—1, Carbon, nobler, relate; 
2, wombat, tablet. teller; 3, cordon, noddle, eldest: 
4, thesis, sister, retire; 5, uncles, seldom, modern; 6, 
bottom, motley, yellow: 7, hircic, cicada, adamic; 8, 
estray, yarrow, worlds; 9, rondel, ledger, régime. 

Novet Acrostic.—Sequoia. 1, Silenus; 2, Nem- 
esis; 3, sequoia; 4, spouted; 5s, promote; 6, Bothnia; 
7, Cremona, 
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From 
Sunny 
Italy 


come the choice 
importations 
which make 


so desirable an aid to a luncheon or dinner. 


Send 6c in stamps for samplecan. Booklet free. 
VAN CAMP PACKING CO., 

330 Kentucky Ave., Indianapolis, Ind. 

As a relish you'll find that a few drops of Van Camp's 

Tomato Catsup adds greatly to the flavor of meats. It 

improves the appetite and aids digestion. Absolutely 

pure. The kind that’s sold in a card board box. 








Something New for the Children. 











Patent applied for. 


“Parlor Furniture 
Patterns.” 


Printed on fine muslin in beautiful designs marked 
for cutting and sewing. ‘The result, an indestruccidle 

and Beautiful Toy 

For sale at pe wp diy. goede stores, or sent upon re- 
ceipt of 12 cents in sta 

A beautiful doll's bed eattere sent on receipt of 20 cts. 
in stamps. The choice of parlor suite pattern. or bed 
pattern, sent free to the one sending a list of five 
names and 50 cts. in stamps for 
for list of three names, and 
patte: 


PALMER MANUFACTURING CO., 


43 Leonard Street, New York City. 


NEW MULTIFLORA ROSES. 


time. The; 
clusters re Es grow gui 
bouquet. 


lor suite patterns, or 
cts. in stamps for bed 
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crimson, e 
alike, an: ond pert ie, pln double ana’ _- i sweet, 
py of novelties. Seed 2c. per pkt., 3 pkts, 
for 50c.—or fo! we = 
All colors. 
; 
gem, 
inne Beented 
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mebrotia. 
ty ‘aie it colors. 


Our 
THE 


Mixed 
Plate Catalogue and 
ER lis safes tor 


to Flowers and Gardening” lm ee $1.50 but for trial 


postpaid. 
Gur Great Colored Plate ad 


Matintne ‘nest ee 


month—dev: 














Sum LEWIS CHILUS, Floral Park, HY. 





(301) 33 


TWIN _BY TWIN SCREW _ 


is Bismarck, Normannia, 
Auguste Victoria 3 Columbia, 


TO 
| CHERBOURG, (PARIS), 
SOUTHAMPTON, (LONDON), | 
and HAMBURG. 
SHORTEST SEA ROUTE TO PARIS. 


The high character of this service is recog- 
nized by the most discrim‘nating and expert- 
enced travelers. 


The Twin-Screw 
Mail Service 


UPON. THE STEAMSHIPS 


PENNSYLVANIA, PRETORIA, PALATIA, | 
PATRIA and PHENICIA, 


is unexcelled for those who wish the com- 
farts of an ocean trip at a reduced rate. 

Handsome illustrated literature upon ap- 
plication. 


HAMBURC-AMERICAN LINE 
New York: 37 Broadway. 
. Chicago; 159 Randolph St. 
San Francisco: 401 California St. 
Boston: 70 State St. 
Philadelphia: 337 Walnut St. 





WEAK LUNGS. 


A book by Dr. Robert Hunter, of New York, gives all 
the latest discoveries of medical science regarding 
Consumption, Asthma, Bronchitis and Pulmonary Ca- 
tarrh, explains their differences, and points out the 
curative treatment of each form of lung disease. 

Dr. Hunter is one ot the oldest and most expe- 
rienced lung specialists of the werld, having devoted 
his professional life, since 1851, to the Special 
Study and Treatment of Lung Complaints. He was the 
first to discover Consumption to be a local disease of 
the lungs, and to show that it destroys life solely by 
strangling the breathing power of that organ. 

He was the father of the Joca/ treatment of the lungs 
by antiseptic medicated air inhalations—the inventor of 
the first inhaling instruments ever employed for the 
cure of lung diseases, and the discoverer of the only 
known germicide which has power to kill the germs of 
consumption in the lungs of the patient. 

His antiseptic inhalation is the only scientific treat- 
ment of lung diseases. It applies the remedies to the 
very seat of the disease in the only direct and common 
sense way. Itssuccess is attested by thousands whom 
it has saved and restored to health from these dread 
maladies. 

A copy of Dr. Hunter’s book will be sent free to all 
subscribers of THz INDEPENDENT who are interested, 
by addressing him at 117 West 45th Street, New York. 


GROCERIES. 








“sh are 
form in qualit 
I deliver all orders in this an adjacent cities free. 
Fret yr 7 - railroad and steamer to all points 
within 100 miles of New York. Orders by mail reveive 
prompt and careful attention. 
Send for price list of choice ANA Groceries. 


. J. CALLAN 


Successor to CALLANAN & KEMP, 
on and 4 43 Vesey St., New York. 


Peter Moller, 


who in 1853 revolutionized the whole sys- 
tem of Cod Liver Oil manufacture by the 
introduction of the ‘‘ steam process,’’ has 
now introduced a new method which is as 
superior to the steam process as that was 
tothe old and crude methods. By the 
new process the Oil is kept free from im- 
purities, and does not come into contact 
with the atmosphere at any time during 
the manufacture. Moller’s 


Cod Liver Oil 


ts not sold in bulk, but is bottled when 
manufactured. The Oil is free from any 
disagreeable taste or odor and causes no 
eructation. 
In flat, oval — only, dated. See that our name appears 
@n bottle as agents. Explanatory pamphiets mailed free. 





Schieffelin & Co., New York. 
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FOR GENERAL 
BLACKING APPLIED AND 
POLISHED WITH A BRUSH’ 


THE INDEPENDENT 


SUN PASTE 
“FOR A QUICK AFTER-DINNER SHINE 
APPLIED AND POLISHED WITH A CLOTH” 





Morse Bros. Props.Canton,Mass.,U.S.A. 








Nobceban Homes. 


SUBURBAN homes have run to too much 
lawn-making. The mistake runs in two 
directions. (1) There are sometimes too 
much lawn-trimming and clipping; too 
much city shearing and running of lawn- 
mowers. This is out of place in the 
country, besides taking up a vast amount 
of time, and making heavy cost. A 
country home ought to be kept up, as 
well as got up, at a moderate cost. Every 
old knoll and swale should as nearly as 
possible be let alone. Nature does bet- 
ter than our second nature in the way of 
slopes and hillocks. (2) But the second 





trouble is worse than the. first; that is, 
there is too much set aside to flowers 
and ornamental trees in preference to 
woodland. Wherethere is a bitof forest, 
keep it; where there is none, plant one. 
The woods cost nothing to keep, and the 
annual clearages furnish fuel. There is 
no one thing we Americans need more 
than more forest. We have cut too 


fast. To create homes trees are of ex- 
traordinary helpfulness. Every one‘ 
should plant as soon as he builds, and 
plant freely. They cannot be grown 
without thought and care; but they cause 
far less labor than lawn flowers. If you 
get too many trees youcan easily thin 
them out. 














EXTRice 


FOR ACHES AND PAINS. 





Invaluable 


SORE THROAT, 
COUGHS, COLDS, 
BRUISES, 

m INFLAMMATIONS, 
CATARRH, 














HOARSENESS, 
CHILBLAINS, 
BURNS, CUTS, 
HEMORRHAGES, 
PILES, &c. 

















Genuine Pond’s Extract is sold in our own bottles with our 
name on Label and —— 





Sameer sieve rfc Non ee to eat 








POND'S EXTRACT OINTMENT--FOR PILES OR WOUNDS 


PRICE, 50C. BOTTLE. 


POND’S EXTRACT CO., 


NEW YORK AND LONDON. 
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before it is TOO LATE! 


DR. WI1. HALL’S 


BALSAI1 
FOR THE LUNGS 


Will stop it if taken in time 
“HALL’S BALSAM is the best 
Cough Medicine and Consumption rem: 
edy” has been said over and over again. 

Every family medicine closet should 
contain a bottle, ready for immediate use. 
For Sale by all Druggists, 


25c. 50c. and $1.00 per bottle. 
See that you get what you ask for— 


HALL’S BALSAM. 





SPECIMEN COPIES 


Any subscriber of THE INDEPENDENT 
who would like to have a specimen 
copy of the paper sent toa friend can 
be accommodated by sending us, ona 
postal-card, the$ name and address to 
which he would. like,the paper sent. 





A COMPLETE FLOWER 
‘ima rE e 15c. 


Fifteen cents from any reader of this paper lice aaa he buy 
the Grandest Collection of high-grade Flower Seeds 
ever offered. Ten packets, all distinct varieties, and 
each packet retails at 5 or 10c. 


STUMPP & WALTER CO. 
Seed Growers and Importers, 
50 BARCLAY STREET, 


NERVO-LEPTINE. 


A — cure 1 for epilepsy. Will —— and cure cases 
No br hine, every re or 
< hee of any kind. Perfectly partnless n eve 
ct, yet sure, safe and positive. ew Frisb eS 
Co. Hartford, wholesale agents for U. 8. A 


New York. 
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AT THE END OF YOUR JOURNEY 3 


You will find it a great convenience to 
The go right over to 


rand Union Hotel 


4th Ave. and 42d St., New York, N. Y. 
OPPOSITE GRAND CENTRAL DEPOT. 


Central for shopping and theatres. 
Baggage to and from 42d St. Depot free. 


¢ Rooms, $1.00 per Day and Upwards. 
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Work Indoors and Out. 
. Late Winter Notes. 


BY E. P. POWELL. 


Tuis is the time of the year whena 
very important work can best be done in 
fighting insects. The trees this winter 
are badly covered with eggs of the tent- 
caterpillar, glued on to the twigs of 
peach, plumandcherry, as wellas apple, 
pear and wild cherry. With proper 
watchfulness at least half of these can 
be removed with thumb and finger, be- 
tore the time for hatching occurs. It is 
also the best time of the year for going 
over the plum-trees in order to remove 
the knot. Ofcourse these should have 
been removed soon after forming, in Au- 
gust and Septémber. But aconsiderable 
number must have been overlooked, and 
now that the foliage is off these can be 
detected. Cut below and above the knot 
sufficiently to remove the infected wood. 

It is time now that your hotbeds be 
ready for filling. It is better, if possible, 
that youshould havea small greenhouse; 
but if this is not possible, construct a 
pit about one foot deep, and as large as 
you intend to build your frames; pack 
the manure one foot below the soil, and 
two feet above, making it considerably 
wider than the .frame which is to be 
placed over. After your frame is put on, 
bank up well around it. After the heat 
is started, let it ferment for one or two 
days, until the mercury drops to about 80 
or 90 degrees, and then cover with about 
six inches of fine garden soil. After the 
seeds are up you must cover cold nights 
with mats or straw. During the day air 
must be given, and plenty of light, so as 
not to ‘‘draw’’ the plants. Use tepid 
water, and be careful at all times about 
changing the temperature rapidly, by 
keeping the frame too tightly closed, or 
opening it too freely. 

Still, I recommend that on every farm 
there be a small greenhouse at- 
tached tothe barn. In the long run this 
will pay quite as well as a convenient 
stable or ice-house. Remember the ob- 
ject of the greenhouse is not simply to 
grow flowers, but to start your lettuces 
and your cabbages, and other plants for 
transplanting into the garden. Acold 
greenhouse will be warm enough, from 
the rays of the sun, to be set in opera- 
tion by the first of March. It should, of 
course, be kept carefully closed until 
danger of severe freezing is past. In 
such a house you may have lettuce by 
the last of March, and radishes at the 
same time. Under the benches I am 
able to raise abundance of mushrooms. 
But beyond these ordinary profits, noth- 
ing is easier to grow in pots than a good 
supply of peaches. I had in my small 
greenhouse last season the finest peaches 
that I saw during 1897. 

Most of our farmhouses are badly sup- 
plied with some of the more important 
vegetables, that might easily be raised 
by any one. Wherever this spring you 
burn a brush-heap, do not fail to rake it 
over, and sprinkle in a few seeds of let- 
tuce and radish. It is a good way to 
utilize house-drainage to transform its 
dangerous wealth of nitrogen into vege- 
tables and berries suitable for provision. 
I carry my house waste through a swale, 
in pipes, to a distance from the house, 
but make sure that the soil, which is bur- 
dened with fertilizing material, is kept 
busy from early till late’ with lettuce, 
peas, strawberries, and whatever else 
needs rich soil. 

Is it not possible to utilize our maple- 
trees more fully for making sugar? 
They are everywhere giving out as 
shade-trees. In fact, the maple-tree 
thrives admirably in groves; but you 
rarely find a perfect specimen standing 
alone on the lawn or in the street. Let 
us go back to the old habit of having a 
maple grove, and making our own sugar. 
Whether the beet-sugar enterprise will 
prove a success or not, we know that 
maple-sugar making is a natural enter- 
prise throughcutall the Northern States. 
There ought to be fifty pounds made 
where there is one made now. Those 


, dition in March. 
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whoare fortunate enough to be in condi 
tion for making sugar this spring, should 
not be turned aside from it, and hope to 
make more money by growing beets. 
Let us have the largest possible crop of 
maple-sugar. It will pay better at eight 
or tencents a pound than beet-sugar at 
four. 

How fo keep a family cow up to her 
maximum in winter is a secret, to solve 
which has costa great deal more than 
the milk has been worth. I do not know 
a better prescription than the following 
given by an able agriculturist of Ohio. 
He says: 

‘I mix 60 pounds of wheat bran, 70 pounds 
of cob-meal, 70 pounds of buckwheat bran, 
and Ioo pounds of shorts or middlings; two 
such batches lasting a month. At night a 
water-pail is filled with cut wheat, straw or 
chaff, hot or cold water poured in; and it 
stands till morning. Then, after draining 
off the water, it is dumped into a good- 
sized box; four quarts of the above mixture 
is added, and a pint of linseed-meal; the 
whole mixed together,and given as the 
morning feed. She gets the same at night; 
and at noon I give only three quarts of 
mixed grain, and one pint of linseed-meal. ”’ 

I add ‘‘ hay in quantities to suit her ap- 
petite, allowing her to waste nothing.”’ 
Thave no doubt of the great value of 
this prescription; but I believe that the 
natural feed of a cowis contained in 
natural grass, if only we can obtain for 
winter feed real grass. That wecan ap- 
proximate this rational feed is certainly 
true. Haythat is cut in June retains the 
natural qualities of pasture feed. If, in 
addition to this, we can secure a heavy 
cut of autumn aftermath, and well cure 
it, we shall have in our barns, without 
further consideration, that sort of feed 
which will keep the cow in prime condi- 
tion, in perfect health, and able to give 
a high-grade quality and quantity of 
milk. I will not say that she cannot be 
stimulated to give a larger quantity for 
a year ortwo; but for the average length 
of a cow’s life—that is six or eight years 
of milk-giving—there would be little ad- 
vantage in the stimulating. However, I 
give the above recipe as, on the whole, 
as scientific as anything that has been 
offered us. 

Ihope that cold storage is a topic 
which has taken the attention of fruit- 
growers during the passing winter. Very 
little was known of scientific methods of 
fruit preservation until within the last 
five years. Yet some of the old-fash- 
ioned cellars kept fruit most admirably 
through the long winters, turning out the 
pippins and spitzenburgs in prime con- 
I know fruit packers 
who to-day have no other cold storage 
than this old-fashioned style of keeping 
the fruit frozen all winter. Of course it 
must be rushed to market in spring, as 
soon as the frost is gone. I believe, how- 
ever, that a thoroughly built barn cellar 
is what most farmers need, where there 
can be a freedom from frost anda supply 
of moisture. The difficulty with the mod- 
ern celler is that it is too dry. 

Cuiinton-e N. Y. 


The Cattle Fair a ‘the Vale ot 


Chamonix. 
BY ALVAN F. SANBORN, 


At the lower end of the Chamonix 
Valiey, in full view of several of the 
glaciers and fantastic summits of the 
Mont Blanc range, as well as of the 
great white mountain itself, the 
“ Kingly Spirit throned among the hills,”’ 
the 
‘‘Dread ambassador from earth to 

Heaven,” 

of Coleridge’s deathless hymn, lies the 
little community of H——. Itis the sim- 
plest sort of an Alpine village consisting, 
all told, of an ancient church surmounted 
by a grotesque copper tower, a church- 
yard cemetery and a score or two of 
buildings of the pure chalet type, ranged 
about several narrow cobblestone streets 
anda public square. A periodical cattle 
fairis, so far as I know, its sole title to 
fame. 

The fair is a device for bringing to- 
gether at regular intervals the scattered 
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population of a large farming and gra- 
zing district for the sale and exchange of 
live stock, primarily, and, secondarily, 
of other commodities. It includes no 
contests and no prizes. Thus it has 
more of kinship with the ‘‘ fair’’ of the 
Middle Ages—of which itis, as likely as 
not, a descendant in an unbroken line— 
than it has with the traditional ‘‘ county 
fair’’ of rural America, tho it resembles 
the latter in being ¢he event of the year 
for its community and in being talked 
and schemed about long in advance, 
For weeks and months indeed, before- 
hand, there is much ado throughout the 
length and breadth of the vale to bring 
the live stock into salable condition; 
much fireside consultation as to the na- 
ture and amount of the purchases to be 
made and the ways and mears of com- 
passing them; much exchanging of con- 
ditional vows between sweethearts; 
much bribing of small children to good 
behavior by promises of sweetmeats and 
toys. 

The night preceding the fair is one of 
little sleep for the good people of H—— 
and the other parties concerned. From 
midnight on the cattle are constantly 
arriving; and the cattle trading, for which 
as the most serious part of the day’s 
business the public square is scrupu- 
lously reserved, begins promptly at day- 
break—a little before even with the im- 
patient. Fancy more than 300 cows, 200 
goats, as many sheep and half as many 
swine (the last slim, wiry, long-eared, 
coal-black fellows built rather for moun- 
tain foraging than for fattening in the 
sty), accompanied by the men and women 
who are their owners or who hope to be. 
Fancy the men in the regulation peasant 
uniform of heavy clogs, broad-bottomed 
corduroy trousers, blue frock, nonde- 
script hats supported mainly by the ears, 
and bulky umbrellas, strapped over the 
shoulders like quivers of arrows; and the 
women in similar clogs, broad-brimmed 
straw hats (for. all the world like the 
Leghorns our mothers wore inthe hoop- 
skirt period), short quilted petticoats, blue 
aprons and black waists, cut with the 
sleeves tight their whole lengtb, which 
are for us barely amemory. Fancy ev- 
ery individual man and woman chattering 
and gesticulating as only French people 
can when a bargain has to be arranged; 
every individual beast agitating his bell, 
cows lowing, sheep bleating. refractory 
pigs squealing and angry masters up- 
braiding. Add, if you can, the stupen- 
dous background of ‘‘silent cataracts’’ 
and snow-clad summits glistering and 
iridescent under a mounting sun, and you 
will have something like an approach to 
a scene which for color, movement, pic- 
turesqueness and noise may not easily be 
matched. 

By mid-day the center of activity has 
shifted from the the public square to the 
streets running into it. There, under 
Swaying white awnings, tempting dis- 
plays have been set up of crockery, tin, 
copper and blue enameled ware, heavy 
blankets, gaudy bedquilts, print and 
woolen dress goods, skeins of high-col- 
ored yarns and worsteds (such as used 
to be a prominent and highly decorative 
feature of all our country stores when 
knitting and crocheting were the fash- 
ion), shoes, umbrellas, millinery, ready- 
made garments, snow-shovels and cow- 
bells—everything, in fact, in the way of 
farming implements, household furnish- 
ings and wearing apparel that isolated 
families can possibly need during the 
long winter season when going to market 
is no trifle, not to mention the patent 
nostrums which unscrupulous fakirs can 
cry them into believing they will need, 
nor the pastry and paper quidnuncs and 
gimcracks intended solely for the pleas- 
ure of the day. 

By four o’clock in the afternoon the 
cattle ground is completely deserted, and 
the proprietors of the booths and bazars, 
tho shouting their wares just as lustily 
as ever, are little noticed. The scene of 
activity has shifted again, this time to 
the restaurants and cafés, where the visit- 
ors are allowing themselves an hour or 
so of gossip and refreshment before they 
make the start for home. 

At nightfall—save for the interiors of 
these same restaurants and cafés where- 
in a few reckless ones tarry to drink 
long and deep at the risk of losing both 
their path and their purchases later on— 
the little mountain village, erstwhile so 
tumultuous, is as silent and tranquil as 
its mighty white guardians, and so, un- 
til the advent of another cattle fair, it is 
likely to remain. 


MARr.soro, Mass. 





Personals. 


M. ZoLa has been sentenced to a year’s 
imprisonment and a fine of 3,000 francs. 
The mob showed its delight by bearing 
members of the jury about on its shoul- 
ders. Madame Zola and Zola’s artist 
friends, Bruneau and Desmeulin, seem 
more deeply touched by the sentence 
than the victim himself. M. Perreux, 
director of the Aurore, was fined 3,000 
francs, but given only four months’ im- 
prisonment. 





....The captain of the Spanish cruiser, 
‘‘ Vizcaya,” has paid his visit to the na- 
val authorities of New York and to the 
Mayor. He thinks us ‘‘a gentlemanly na- 
tion,” perhaps with some cause, after the 
quiet behavior of our Government. 
The ‘‘Vizcaya’’ is protected in the har- 
bor by a fleet of small craft detailed for 
the purpose by the Navy Yard and Police 
Department. This fleet is in command 
of a Lieutenant of the Navy. All night 
the visiting ship is kept under the glare 
of search-lights, as a precaution against 
fanatic violence. The Spanish captain 
is a Jarge man with a large voice. 


....-In Rome there lives one Cavaliere 
Pacelli, an ex-Pontifical Custom-house 
officer, who was born in Viterbo in the 
year 1798. Seven Popes have come and 
gone under his regarding eyes, and their 
characteristics are still clear in his mem- 
ory. Three times a week he sits in the 
Caffe della Pace and smokes with his 
friends, few of whom, however, are the 
friends of his youth. His appetite is 
good. He remembers when Pius VII 
left Rome to go into exile. On January 
24th, his one hundredth birthday, the 
Pope gave him audience and a special 
blessing. 


....Thackeray, Tennyson, Dean Stan- 
ley, Ruskin, Queen. Victoria and many 
‘more. are pictured delightfully by the 
Right Hon. Prof. F. Max Miiller in his 
‘* Auld Lang Syne.’’ Professor Miiller, 
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tho practically an Englishman, having 
filled a chair in the University of Oxford 
for many years, was born in the Duchy 
of Anhalt Dessau. His grandfather wes 
Prime Minister to the Duke of Anhalt 
Dessau, and his father was William Miil- 
ler, a famous German poet, whose lyrics 
are ranked next to Goethe’s. Max Miil- 
ler’s first ambition was to become a great 
musician, and at an early age he attained 
a fine mastery of the piano and command 
of a good voice. But deafness was prev- 
alent in the family, so he gave up music 
for the study of the classics. Later he 
became deeply interested in Sanscrit, 
and the East Indian Company commis- 
sioned him to edit the Rig-Veda, which 
appeared in 1849. After accepting a call 
to Oxford, he married a niece of Charles 
Kingsley’s wife. In his last book, ‘‘Auld 
Lang Syne,” he tells of Thackeray’s wit 
at dinner, Tennyson’s remarks upon find- 
ing cutlets for breakfast, and other rem- 
iniscences of other great people, some of 
which, tho less amusing, are more inter- 
esting. In one place, while writing of 
Ruskin, he says: 

‘“‘I remember taking Emerson to lunch 
with him in his rooms in Corpus Christi 
College. Emerson was an old friend of his, 
and in many respects a cognate soul. But 
some quite different subject turned up, a 
heated discussion ensued, and Ruskin was 
so upset that he had to: quit the room and 
leave us alone. Emerson was most unhap- 


py. and did all he could to make peace, but 
he had to leave without a reconciliation.”’ 


Of Matthew Arnold, whom he knew as 
an undergraduate at Oxford, he says: 


strong and manly, 
schemes. His ref 








they were natural, not put on. The very 
sound of his voice was Jove-like.”’ 
Don’t spend so much 


money on lamp-chimneys — 
get Macbeth’s—get the chim- 
ney made for your lamp. 

The Index tells. 


Write Macbeth Pittsburgh Pa 





FOR A FEW DAYS’ 


CHANGE AND REST, 


No Better Places Can Be Selected Than 
Old Point Comfort, 
Virginia Beach, 
or Richmond, Va. 





FINE HOTELS. 


UNEQUALED CLIMATE. 


Reached by an over-night trip on the handsome express 


steamships of the 


OLD DOMINION LINE 


Sailing every week-day from New York. 


Full particulars furnished on application. 





OLD DOMINION STEAMSHIP CO., 


Pier 26, North River, New York City. 
W:, L, GUILLAUDEU, Vice-Pres’t & Traffic Mgr, 
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* There is as Much.....") 


The wheat used gi 
in the manufacture of # 


is not selected from its looks—it's | 
y, analyzed. 
We don’t guess at its health- Y 
Y giving qualities, we test it. : 
{ Everybody likes it because it is 
j palatable and satisfying. 
If your grocer does not keep it, 
j~ send us his name and your order 
i —wewillsee that you are supplied. 
Made only by the 
FRANKLIN MILLS CO., 
Lockport, N. ¥ 


FLLIOTT 


— SEEDS - 


ARE what you want toinsure success. 50 

years’ experience, with hundreds of 
testimonials, proves their real merit. Send 
for illustrated catalogue, FREE, contain- 
ing valuable information, 


WM. ELLIOTT & SONS, 
54 & 56 DEY ST., NEW YORK, 




















THE INDEPENDENT. 


130 Fulton Street, New York City. 
A Weekly Newspaper. 


Entered at the New York Post-Office as Second- 
Class Mail Matter. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION 


$3.00 a year, or at that rate for any 
part of a year. 
Single copies ten cents. 


CLUB RATES. 


Two years toone subscriber..... . $5.00 
One year to two subscribers...... 5.00 
In clubs of 5 or more, each....... 2.00 


The above rates, payable in advance, 
are invariable. Names and remittance 
must accompany each club. Single copies 
over 6 months old, 25 cents. POSTAGE 
to a Foreign Country in the Postage 
Union $1.56 a yearextra. Any one wish- 
‘ling to subscribe for other periodicals 
with THE INDEPENDENT, Can save money 
iby writing for our C/udding List. Binders, 
capable of holding 26 numbers, sent, 
post-paid, for 75 cents. ADVERTISING 
RATES made known on application. 
Tur INDEPENDENT is not sent to sub- 
scribers after their time has expired. 
Subscribers should renew a week or two 
in advance of the expiration of their sub- 
scriptions, in order to receive their papers 
uninterruptedly. We will, however, con- 
,tinue the paper to a subscriber who does 
‘not find it convenient to remit at the expi- 
ration of his subscription, upon receiv- 
ing a request to that effect. 
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THE U. S. GOVERNMENT 
REPORT SHOWS 


— 


TO BE PURER AND 
STRONGER THAN ANY 
OTHER 


.GRAND AND UPRIGHT PIANOS. 
Call and inspect the newly invented patent Grand 
Pianos in Upright Form. Also for e for cash or 
on instalments a large assortment of nearly new 
STEINWAY Grand, Upright and Square Piancs, 


all warranted like their new Pianos. Also, second- 
hand Pianos of other make, in perfect order, at low 


figures. 
STEINWAY & SONS, 107-111 E. 14th St., 


NEW VORK. 
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Try them in your 
new waists. 


Canfield 
Dress Shields 


f have a world-wide reputation 
> earned by their absolute, un- 
questioned superiority. 


SEAMLESS, ODORLESS, ELASTIC, 
EASILY WASHED. 


They will not wrinkle, chafe or rip, and are 
Guaranteed Waterproof. No other shields 
have these advantages. 


Send 25c. for sample pair to 
4 Canfield Rubber Co., 7% Warren St.. N. Y. 
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io Cincinnati Bell Foundry Co., Cincinnati, 0. 


Embroidered Swisses. 


These are among our high- 
grade goods in Washable 
Dress Fabrics and are of such 
exquisite workmanship and 
artistic colorings, that we take 
special pleasure in showing 
them to our pa- 
trons. 

A pink stripe 
with white em- 
broidered vine 
on the pink is 
most dainty, 
and the darker 
colors aremade so firm by the 
embroidery that they are very 
serviceable, though so sheer. 
Red embroidered in black, red 
with white polka dot and 
stripe, a dark blue with dots 
and Fleur-de-lis in red, are a 
few of the many patterns in 
this beautiful fabric. 


“The ‘Linen Store.” 


James McCutcheon & Co., 


14 West 23d Street, New York. 
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work as at first. 


good a separator as the Improved U. S. 


as at first. 


folder showing pictures of house 
shades forw 


a DEPARTMENT STORE advertises: 
DAVIS-CHAMBESS “St. Louts Strictly Pure White Lead, 
arena tees ON 12%, 25, 50 and ro00-lb. kegs, 
ECKSTEIN } Cincinma guaranteed.” Analysis of this mixture shows 
—— it to be: | 

yaaa re Zinc, 26.03% 

wrens Barytes, 73.97% 

UNION White Lead, none. 

vag f Cbeee® Zinc is cheaper than White Lead, and 
COLLIER barytes is sold at about %c. per Ib. 

ee eean, YE Moral: Buy White Lead from reputable 
SOUTHERN dealers, and make sure that the brand is right. 
couse Pine See list of genuine brands. 

= is FREES ee 


inted in different designs or various styies or 
upon application to those intending to paint. 





The Improved U.S. runs as nicely as when set up 3 years ago. 
good money skimming milk from the DeLaval separator. 


National Lead Co., 100 William St., New York. 


You will lose money 


If you have a Dairy or Creamery and do not use 


The Best Separator on the Market, 
The Improved United States Separator. 


Send for catalogues filled with testimonials. 
It excels all others in Durability—Few Repairs. 


GRANVILLE, O., June 22, 1897. 


Have used the Improved U. S. 3 years, have bought no repairs, does as good 
J. A. 


McLAIN. 
MonriceLLo, Minn., June 15; 1897. 


_ During 3 years the Improved U. S. has not missed a skimming, running morn- 
ing and night, separating the milk from my herd of 22 cows. 
but at the end of first year it seemed useless. 


Had a DeLaval, 
HENRY WORTHING. 


SHELDON, VT., Aug. 7, 1897. 


A user, after four years’ use, says : ‘‘ Yes, Eureka is the word—over capacity 
—best of skimming—never plays off—the Improved U. S. 


J. H. RILEY. 
Morris, N. Y., June 24, 1897. 

| could make 
. A. FOOT. 


Hosart, N. Y., June 14, 1897. 


The Improved U. S. is as good to-day as four years ago. There is not so 


D. P. DIXON. 
Sun, N. Y., Dec. 21, 1897, 


After 7 years’ use the Improved U. S. runs as smooth and does as good work 


GEO. & H. JORDAN. 


WHALLonsBuRGH, N. Y., Nov. 21, 1897. 
I run an Improved U. S. 2 years and it did not cost $1.00 for repairs, 


W. B. ROSE, Butter-Maker. 


Catalogues free on application. 
VERMONT FARM MACHINE CO., Bellows Falls, Vt. 


Co_ 





HOWARD 
CYCLES 


1898, 


CONTAIN MANY VALUABLE AND 
SCIENTIFIC IMPROVEMENTS. 


nen, O75 


For Ladies 
and Gentlemen, 
Send for Catalogue. 
The E.Howard Watch & Clock Co., 
383 Washington St., Boston. 
al iden Lane, New York. 











1897 
NEW MODEL 


HOWARD WATCHES 


Absolutely the highest grade watches made in this 
country. 





For full information address 
1HE E. HOWARD WATCH & CLOCK CO, 
383 Washington St., Boston. 
41 Maiden Lane, New York. 
34 Washington St., Chicago. 








TRAVEL, RESORTS, ETC. 
HOLIDAYS IN ENGLAND. 


A 68 page book (illustrated), describing CATHE- 
DRAL ROUTE, Pilgrim Fathers, Dickens and Tenny- 
son districts, will be mailed for three-cent stamp. Cir- 


culars describing HARWICH ROUTE, only twin screw 
steamship line from England to Continental Europe, 
free. Great Eastern R’y of England. 362 Broadway, New 


LAUREL « PINES 


LAKEWOOD, NEW JERSEY, 
NOW OPEN. 


HORACE PORTER, Manegcr. 











Tus Inpsrampsxt Passes, New Yorn. 








Hen LAD & CO. 


GAS 


Celebrated Hats. 
Spring Stvles 


were introduced on 


Saturday, Feb. 26th, 





New York. 
Chicago. Philadelphia. 
Paris, 


A. Gelot, Sole Agent, 


13 Rue de la Paix, 13. 





Accredited Agencies in all princi-. 


pal cities of the United States, Can- 
ada, and Paris, France. 





THE [INDEPENDENT is Pay i with AU en 4 


WIBORG'S CRUEBE ATED BLAC 


Street, New York. 





March 3, 1898 








“A perlect typeof the hi Paberinr 


in manutacture.” 


Waller Baker &cu'st 


6A Breaktast 
2 








Absolutely Pure. 
Delicious. 
Nutritious. 


COSTS LESS THAN ONE CENT A CUP 


Be sure that you get the 
genuine article, made at 


DORCHESTER, MASS., 


By WALTER BAKER & CO., Ltd. 
Established 1780. 


TEAS COFFEES 


AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 


Tea Set, Toilet Set, Watch or Clock FREE, with 20 
pounds 60c. Cockatoo Tea, any kind; and a beautiful 
c—, with every pound. Coffees, 12c, Send for new 
llustrated reduced price-list. Order now by mail 
20 pounds Tea, and get your Premium and Special 
Presents. THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 
31 and 33 Vesey Street, New York. P.O. Box 289. 


TH 
0 




























A CALENDAR CLOCK 


which will keep splendid time 
and shows the correct date in 
bold legible type is what we 
offer. Prices run from $12.80 
up, and wekeep all grades 
and styles. Also Church 
and School Clocks, Bell-ring- 
ing Clocks, Electric Clocks, 
and Tile and Frying-pan 
Clocks. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE NO. 28. 


The Prentiss Clock Improvement Co. 


Dept. 2, 49 Dey St.,New York. 


And Then the Plumber 


With his ill-smelling furnace, and for- 
getful apprentice, who must be sent to 
the shop half a dozen times for tools he 
ought to have brought at first—and the 
_ plumber’s bill—all because you con- 
sidered first cost, and had an ordinary 
galvanized iron range boiler put in, 
with seams to start and rivets to leak. 
You would have avoided trouble and 
plumber’s bills by using a Brown 
Brothers’ Cold Drawn Seamless Copper 
Range Boiler. It has neither seams 
nor rivets, and cannot leak nor col- 
lapse. Moreover it is tinned inside, so 
that youalways have CLEAN HOT 
WATER. 


Boiler Booklet sent on request. 


RANDOLPH & CLOWES, 
Box 10, Waterbury, Conn. 
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